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o Tur CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE AS HELD 
| BY ALL CHRISTIANS. i | 


Se. 4 dy 
1 TI x. 1. 17. : 


The 2 Goſpel of the ble fed God. 


'E are all agreed in N to the 
| religion we profeſs the character 
of it given by St. Paul in theſe words. 


It is the glorious Goſpel of the ble ed Gad. 
It is a heavenly gift, important ang in- | 
tereſting in the higheſt degree. Nothing, . 
therefore, can be more proper than that 


_ 


we ſhould examine it carefully, and en- 5 


deavour to underſtand clearly i its nature 


and contents. All our attachment to it 


without this muſt be unmeaning and ab- 
ſurd. My * 2 endeavour 


B . 


2 2 07 the Ghrifian Deo#rine 


to give you ſome aſſiſtance i in making this“ 
examination, by anſwering in the beſt 
manner I can the following enquiries. 
What 7s the Goſpel ? What inſtruction 
does it convey ? What is the information 
A which renders it a GLog1ovs GOSPEL 


worthy of the bleſſed God! 1 


Tur > >] Gilpel, as you well know, 
is derived, both in the Engliſb and the 
\ Greek languages, from two words which 
ſignify Goop News. The very title given 
it, therefore, in my text intimates to us 
its general nature and deſign. It is a 
communication of good tidings to man- 

kind from the bleſſed God. 

Before I enter upon an account of the 
particulars of this information, my views 
in this and ſome following diſcourſes re- 

5 quire me to obſerve to you, that there is 
9 great diverſity of opinions among chriſ- 
tians on this ſubject. The different ac- 
\ counts which have been given of the 


Goel of Chriſt are indeed numberleſs ; ; 
and 


and they have given riſe to many great 


evils ; particularly, the two following. 
| Firſt. An objection to Chriſtianity has 
been founded upon them on which great 
ſtreſs has been laid; and which, I fear, 
has prevented ſome from giving the evi- 
dence for it a patient and favourable 
hearing. It has been urged that, if the 
Goſpel was indeed a revelation from hea- 
ven, it would be ſo clear and explicit as 
to leave no room for ſuch differences, and 
to preclude all diſputes about its meaning, 
a dark revelation being, as unbelievers ſay, 
an inconſiſtency which implies a reflec- 
tion on the perfections of the Deity, and 
equivalent to n0 revelation. Thoſe Who 
make this objection go upon the ſuppofi- _ 
tion, that God can be the author of no 
information which is capable of being 
miſunderſtood, and conſequently of cre- 
Rating diſputes. There cannot be a more 
groundleſs ſuppoſition. God conveys in- 
formation to us by our 'reafor as well as 
by revelation. The light of nature is a 
a _ 


Of the Chriſtian Docfrine 
light derived from him as well as the 5 


light of the Goſpel ; and there is no more. 
reaſon to expect that the one ſhould, be 


ſo clear as to exclude miſtakes and diſ- 
putes than the other. While we conti- 


nue ſuch frail and fallible creatures as we 


are, it is impoſſible that we ſhould not 
be in danger of falling 1 into differences of 


opinion, and ſometimes into gr oſs errors: 


and to complain of this would be much 
the ſame with complaining becauſe we 
are not made omniſcient and perfect 
beings. There is not a principle of 


common ſenſe that has not been contro- 
verted, nor a truth diſcoverable by the light 


of reaſon of which different accounts 


have not been given, and which has not 


been miſconceived and perverted. And 
yet no one ever thinks of inferring from 


hence that reaſon is not the gift of God, 


or that it is not a valuable-gift. There 
is juſt as little reaſon for dr awing the like 


inference concerning Chriſtianity from 


— 


x 


as held by all cia, 5 


the different opinions and the diſputes 
among its profeſſors. mm” 

But there i 1s another anſwer to this ob⸗ 
jection which is more to my preſent pur- 
poſe; and which I ſhall take notice of, 


after mentioning the next great evil ari- 


ſing from the diſputes. among Chriſtians, 


I mean ; the embarraſſments they occa- ; 
ſion in the minds of many good men. i . 


It is impoſſible, when plain and honeſt 
men hear the different parties among 
Chriſtians contradicting one another in 
the manner they do; one ſaying, this is 
the Goſpel of Chriſt; and another ſaying 


the contrary ; and all poſitive” and dog- 
2 | matical: it is, I ſay, impoſſible that, in 
ſuch eircumſtances, a plain man unac- 
- cuſtomed to enquiry ſhould not be. puz- 
azled, and thrown into a ſtate of perplexs 


ity and diſtraction. Moſt of theſe par- 
ties lay the greateſt ſtreſs on their ac- 
counts of the Goſpel; and too many 


go ſo far as to connect ſalvation with 
them, and to conſign to hell all that 
. do 


A 
. ona 


1 of ths 2 Deftrive. 


„ 2 


| do not receive them, - I ſhould do an A 

ſential ſervice could I remove the ſtum- 
bling-blocks which theſe litigations throw 

in the way of common Chriſtians. And 

my chief intention in the preſent diſ- 

courſe is to attempt this, by ſhewing you 

that Chriſtians of all parties, however 

they may cenſure one another, and what- 

ever oppoſition there may ſeem to be 

in their ſentiments, are agreed in all 

tthat is eſſential to Chriſtianity, and with 

| reſpect to all the information which it is 

its principal deſign to communicate. 

* Should this appear, it will ſet our minds 

at caſe amidſt. the controverſies that 

take place in the Chriſtian church, and 
enable us to look with an equal eye of 


r 


1 charity and candour on all our fellow- 
op 1 chriſtians : : and it will alſo effectually re- 
= move that objection to Chriſtianity which 
1 8 1 have mentioned. | "ES b 

| 1 55 In attempting this. I will recite to you 


4 44 A thoſe doctrines and facts of Chriſtianity ” 
= + which all Chriſtians believe, and which 
"2h | „ are 


4 Bel by ll Chriftians* 7 


are ſo plainly revealed as to exclude the 
poſſibility of diſputes about them; after 
which, I will ſhew you the nature of the | 
differences among Chriſtians, -1n order to 4 
prove that the doctrines univerſally WE 
ceived are all that are eſſential... , 

In the firſt place; the Goſpel teaches us "i 
that there is only one living and true God. | 
This is a. fundamental doctrine which the, 
New Teſtament holds forth to us in al- 

| moſt every page. There is but one being 
good, ſays Jeſus Chriſt, that is Gop. 
There are, ſays St. Paul, Godt many; but. 
to us there is but one God, the father. 
Many of our fellow-chriſtians, indeed, 
maintain doctrines which ſeem to claſh 
with this eſſential doctrine; but they all 
profeſs to believe it, and with ſo much 
zeal as to be greatly offended whenever 
they are charged with contradicting: it. | 
Though the Divine nature, according to 
them, conſiſts of three perſons; and the. 
Son (one of theſe perſons) conſiſts of tap; 
natures ; 35 yet theſe; three fer ſons. make, but, 
” one 


4 | E the Chriſtian Doctrine 


ans Hinge If there is a palpable abſefdi- 
ty in this, it only proves that the Goſpel 
teaches the Divine Unity ſo decifively as 
to force every Chriſtian to acknowledge 
it, however inconſiſtent with his other 
* bas Gs =-05 of it wy 
But farther: ; the Goſpel is us, 
with perfect clearneſs, that this one 
God is poſſeſſed of all poſſible perfection; 
that he is infinitely wiſe, powerful, righ- 
teous, and benevolent; that he is the 
moral governor of the world, an enemy 
to all wickedneſs, and a friend to all 
| goodneſs ; ; and that he directs all events 
by his providence ſo particularly as that 
the hairs of our head are all numbered, 
and that a ſparrow does not fall to the 
| 7 ground without him. It teaches us alſo 
19 to 1mitate, to ſerve, and to worſhip him, 
I al2nd to put our truſt in him; and com- 
«1 prehends the whole of our duty in loving 
him with all our hearts, and in loving 
16 our neighbour as —_— It declares 


as held by all Chriflians 4 9 


to us the neceſſity of repentance and a 
holy life; a future ſtate of rewards and 
puniſhments ; and a future period of uni- 
verſal retribution when all mankind ſhall 
be judged according to their works. 
There are no doubts about any of theſe 
particulars among Chriſtians ; and they * 
include all that it is moſt neceſſary r 
do know. But the doctrines which moſt | 
"I properly conſtitute the Goſpel are thoſe 
which relate to Jeſus Chriſt and his me- 
diation. Here, alſo, there is an agree- 
ment with reſpect to all that can be 
deemed eſſential; for there is no ſect of 
Chriſtians who do not believe that 
Chriſt was ſent of God; that he 
is the true Meſſiah; that he worked 
miracles, and ſuffered and died and roſe 
again as related in the four Goſpels; 
that after his reſurrection he aſcended to 
heaven and became poſſeſſed of univerſal 
dominion, being made head over all 
things in this world; and that he will 
| hereqtter make a ſecond appearance on 
thus 


Fg 
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this FRY and come from heaven to miſo 

all mankind from death, to judge the 
„ world in righteouſneſs, to beſtow eternal 
14 life on the truly virtuous, and to puniſh 
tte workers of iniquity. 
4 Theſe are the grand facts of Chriſtia- 
iff „ nity, which Calvinifts and Arminians, Tri- 
Wo  nitarians and Unitarians,.Papiſts and Pro- 
== &reftants, Churchmen and Diſſenters all. 
1 . equally believe. More eſpecially ;. with, 
raeſpect to the purpoſe of Chriſt's miſſion, 
vos all equally hold that he came to call 
'q | ſinners. to repentance, to teach us the 
. —_ knowledge of God and our duty, to ſave 

| us from ſin and death, and to publiſh a 
coyenant of grace by which all ſincere 
penitents and good men are aſſured of fa- 
vour and complete happineſs i in his future 
everlaſting kingdom. | 
But to bring all nearer - to a point. | 
The information which moſt properly 
| conſtitutes the Goſpel does not conſiſt 
a= of. many particulars. It may be reduced 
to one re propoſition. _ The word GOSPEL 
; a. - have 
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I have aid, fignifies. 00D news; ey (as 
the New Teſtament calls it) glad ridings 
of great joy to all people. And the New 
Teſtament when it thus deſcribes the 
Goſpel has one particular information in 
view. An information which is indeed 
completely joyful. I mean, the future 
coming of Chriſt to deſtroy death, and 
to reinſtate us in a happy immortality; 
or, in other words, the glad tidings 
of pardon to penitents, and a ra- 
ſurrection from death to eternal life 
through Jeſus Chriff. It is impoſſible 
there ſhould be any information fo im- 
portant as this; and all Chriſtians be, 
lieve it; and maintain that the truth of 
it has been demonſtrated by ſigns and 
miracles, and, particularly, by the reſur - 
rection of Chriſt, and his conſequent af. 
cenfion and exaltation. This information 
includes all that we have any reaſon to 
be anxious about; and we ſhould re- 
gard with indifference all diſputes that 
leave us in poſſeſſion of it; and there are 
| „ „„ 


1 


no diſputes among thoſe vho t | 
Teſtament for a rule of faith which do not 
leave us in poſſeſſion of it. A deliverance 
from death, through the power of Chriſt, 
to be judged according to our works; 
and, if virtuous, to enter upon a ne- 
and happy life which ſhall never end: 
Tus is the ſum and ſubſtance of the Goſ- 
pel; and, alſo, the ſum and ſubſtance of f 
all that ſhould intereſt human beings. 
The evidence for it which the Goſpel | 
gives removes all doubts about it; and 
is ſufficient, whether we believe any thing 


elſe or not, to carry us (if virtuous) with 
triumph through this world. What then 


about other points? Or of what conſe- 


quence is it that they have different ways 


of explaining this point itſelf ? Give me 
but the fact that Chriſt is the reſurrection 


and the /ife, and explain it as you will. 
Give me but this ſingle truth, that TER- 


NAL LIFE 7s the gift of "God through FJeſus 


Cbriſt our Lord and Saviour, and I ſhall 


« * 
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, be perieRtly eaſy with reſpect to the con- 


trary opinions which are entertained 
about the dignity of Chriſt; about his 
nature, perſon, and offices; and the 
manner. in which he ſaves us. Call him, 
if you pleaſe, ſimply a man endowed with 


extraordinary powers; or call him a ſu- 


per-angelic being who appeared in human 
nature for, the purpoſe of accompliſhing 
our ſalvation; or ſay (if you can ad- 


mit a thought ſo abſurd) that it was 

the ſecond of three co- equal perſons in 

the Godhead forming one perſon with a 
human ſoul that came down from heaven REO 


and ſuffered and died on the croſs: Say 
that he faves us merely by being a meſ⸗ 


ſenger from God to reveal to us eternal 
life and to confer i it upon us; or ſay,” on 


the contrary, that he not only reveals to 
us eternal life and confers it upon us, but 


1 has obtained it for us by offering himſelf 
2 propitiatory ſacrifice on the croſs, and 
making ſatisfaction to the juſtice of the 


Pay. for our ſins: A ſhall think ſuch 
dif- 
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differences of little moment provided the 
fact is allowed, that Chriſt did rife from 


the dead and will raiſe as from the Fg 
and that all. righteous | penitents will, 


through God's grace in him, be bene 
and made happy for ever. 


— 
. 


- In 1 . _ in forming a juſt 


idea of the nature of the differences 
among Chriſtians, I wt dwell a quele on 
mm. 1 
| The chief. of theſe eden have been 
thoſe which I have juſt recited with re- 


ſpect to the perſon and offices of Chriſt, 
ſome maintaining his ſimple humanity ; 


others his ſuperiority to man and pre-ex- 
iſtence; and others his ſupreme divinity. 
And, again ; ſome maintaining that he 
ſaves us only by his inſtruction and ex- 
ample, and government: and others, 
that he ſaves us by being the procuring 


cauſe of our ſalvation, and paying down 


an equivalent for it. Is it not obvi- 
ous N * to theſe differences, 


"7: 17 that 


2 


44 held by ali 2 „ 


that they affect not the doctrine itſelf of 

our falvation by Chriſt; and that how- 
ever they are determined, the foundation 
of our hopes remains the ſame? I will en- 
deavour to illuſtrate this os oy S 
ſimilar cafe, — 

_ Suppoſe a man- to have wy A rich . 
beritange and to be languiſhing under a 
diſtemper which will ſoon cut him off for 
ever from this world. Suppoſe, in theſe | 
circumſtances, a benefactor to appear, 
who brings with him, at the expence of 
much trouble, a remedy for the diſtem - 
per and adminiſters it to him, ſaves his 
life, and at the ſame time reſtores hints | 


| his inheritance, and to riches; ſplendour, | 
and happineſs. . Would he, in this caſe, be 


very anxious about determining whether 


his benefactor was a native or a forergner, 
a private man or a prince? Or whether 
the toil which he had gone through to 
ſave him was derived from His own fpon- 
taneous benevolence, or from an inſtru- 


mentulity to * he had ſubmitted in 
B53; 1 order 


a Of the Chriftian Do#rine 
order to convey the benevolence of ano- 
ther? Though ſuch enquiries might en- 
gage his curioſity, would he reckon them 
of great importance to his intereſt ? would 
he not, whatever the true anſwer to them 
woas, have equal reaſon to rejoice in the 
ſervice done him, and to be chankful 
for it? 8 47 


_ n cher ſubject of diſpute among 
1 Chriſtians has been the origin of that ſtate 
of fin and mortality in which we find our- 
* ſelves, and which gave occaſion to the co- 
ming of the Meſſiah. All agree in deniving , 
it from an event called the FALL of n man, 
which happened at the commencement gf 
this world. But very oppoſite accounts 
5 are given by divines of the nature and con- 
| _ .8equences of this FaLL ; ſome taking the 
| hiſtory of it in Geneſis in the trifly li- 
teral ſenſe, and maintaining the dofrine 
of the imputation of Adam's fin to all his 
pr poſterity; and others denying this doc- 
8 trine, and believing the account of the 
Fi 5 : . e nll. 
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fall to be in a great meaſure allegorical. 
But, in reality, it does not much ſignify . 
whether we are able or not to ſatisfy our- 
ſelves on theſe points. This is of no more 
importance in this caſe than it would be 
in the caſe juſt mentioned, that a per- 
ſon dying of a diſtemper ſhould be able 
to account for it, and to trace the events 
which brought it upon him. We find 
ourſelves frail, degenerate, guilty, and 
mortal beings. The cauſes under the Di- 
vine government which brought us into 
this ſtate lie far out of our ſight; and, 
perhaps, were a naked repreſentation of 
them made to us we ſhould be only per- 
plexed and confounded. It is enough to 
know that a Deliverer has been provided 
for us, Who has ſhed his blood for the 
remiſſion of ſins, and conquered death 
for every man by ſubmitting to it himſelf. 
Inſtead of quarrelling about Adam's fall, 
and loſing our time and our tempers 
in litigations about original ſin im- 
puted and inherent, we ſhould learn 
8 1 
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to take our ſtate as we find it, and to em- 
ploy ourſelves earneſtly about nothing but 
ſecuring that better ſtate, that glorious 
immortality, to the aſſured hope of which 
we hoe been raiſed by the nn, 

thay 1 is in RE. | 


15 1 will | further i ſtance in the diſputes 
about juſtification. There are no diſ- 
putes which have diſturbed the Chriſtian 
church much more; nor are there any 
which can appear to a conſiderate man 
more unmeaning and trifling. The prin- 


cipal ſubject of theſe diſputes has be 
eber 1 juſtified by faith 


alone, or by faith if Fonjunction with 
good works. You ſhould confider, with 
reſpe& to this queſtion, that thoſe who 
hold notions the moſt rigid makejuſtify- _ 
ing faith to be the ſeed and principle of 
perſonal holineſs ; and that there is no 
ſect of Chriſtians (however extravagant 
their doctrines may be) which has not 
. expedient or geln or maintaining the 

necet- 


— 
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neceſſity of good works. If they ſay that 
perſonal holineſs is not a condition of juſ- 
tification, they ſay what amounts to the 


ſame, that it is a qualification which muſt 


be found in all juſtified perſons, and that 


without it we cannot be accepted. If they 


ſay that we are juſtified by faith alone, 
they add, that we cannot be juſtified by 
that faith which is alone (that is, by a 


faith not accompanied with good works) 
and that it is only on the virtuous be- 
liever, or the man who proves the truth 
of his faith by his works, that the grace 


of God in Chriſt will confer future hap- 
pineſs. How trifling then have been the 


controverſies on this ſubjet? As long as 
all acknowledge that it is only that faith 
which works by love, which purifies the 
heart and reforms the conduct, that can 

juſtify us; of what conſequence is it to 
determine the particular manner in which 


it juſtifies us? As- long as all hold that 


the practice of righteouſneſs is neceſſary 


to bring us to heaven, what does it ſig- 
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nify whether it is neceſſary as the condition 
To heaven, or as an indiſpenſible qual; lee. | 
tion for i at ?. | . 


We — There have been violent 
diſputes about the future reſurrection 
of mankind; ſome maintaining that 
the very body which had been laid in 
/the grave (and afterwards made a part, 
perhaps, of a million of other bodies) 
is to be raiſed up; and others denying 
this, and aſſerting more rationally, that 
the doctrine of the reſurrection relates 
more to the man than to the body, and 
means only our reviviſcence after the in- 
- Capacitation. of death, or our becoming g 
again embodied and living ſpirits in a new 
| ſtate of exiſtence, it being, in their opi- 
nion, a circumſtance of no conſequence 
(provided the living agent is the ſame) 
whether the body is the ſame or not. In 
truth, it ſeems very plain, that our 
preſent and our future bodies muſt be 
eſſentially different. The one is 2 2 


and Blood. The other | is not to be fleſh. 
and 
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and lod ; for St. Paul tells us expreſsly, 
that fleſh and blood cannot inherit the king- 
dom of God. But be this as it will; the 
diſpute on this ſubject is of no particular 
. conſequence. Provided we know'that we 
are to be raiſed up, we need not be very 
anxious to know with what bodies we are 
to be raiſed up. There is no more reaſon 
for diſturbing ourſelves about this, than 
there would be (were we going to take 
poſſeſſion of an inheritance) to diſturb 
ourſelves about the materials of the dreſs = 
in which we ſhall enter upon 1 


Akin to this ſubject of diſpute i is ano- | 
ther which has much perplexed the minds ; 
of many good Chriſtians, and about which 
they have given way to many very unrea- 
ſonable prejudices. I ſhall hope that 
thoſe who now hear me are ſuperior to 
theſe prejudices ; and, therefore, I will | 
= explicit on this ſubject. The ſubject I 2 
5 7 mean, is © the intermediate ſtate between 
death and the reſurrection.“ The com- 
mon perſuaſion is, that this intermediate 
ſtate is to be a ſtate of rewards and pu- 
ws 8 niſhments. 


%* 
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niſhments. But many think the ſcrip- 
ture account to be, that rewards and pu- 
niſhments are not to begin till the general 
* . judgment; and, conſequently, that a ſuſ- 
| penſion of all our powers takes place at 
death which will continue till the morn- 
ing of the reſurrection, when the wicked 
| ſhall awake to everlaſting ſhame and con- 
tempt, but the righteous to life eternal. 
The obſervation I have made on the other 
ſubjects of diſpute which I have mention- 
ed, is particularly applicable to this. It 
is a diſpute about the manner and circum- 
ſtances of a ſeripture doctrine, and not 
about the doctrine itſelf. ; Let the fact be 
acknowledged (as it is by every Chriſtian) 
that we are to be raiſed up from death Is 
and, if virtuous, to live for ever in a 
better ſtate through the grace of God in 
Chriſt ; Let, I ſay, this fact be acknow- 
| ledged, and we need not care ſhould the 
truth be that ĩt is to be preceded by a ſtate 
of ſleep. and inſenſibility. On this ſup- 
_ poſition, death will only be rendered more 
awful; for when the exerciſe of our men- 
| 1 8 tal 
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tal powers ceaſes, the flux of time ceaſes 
with it; the lapſe of ages becomes no 
more than the tick of a watch, or the vi- 
bration of a pendulum; and, were we 
never to be recovered, eternity itſelf would 
be nothing to us. Whether, therefore, 
there is an intermediate ſtate or not, death 
will to every man be the ſame with an in. 
mediate entrance on another world, and 
that which many of our brethren are anx- 
ious about will happen. This is evident 
if there 25 an intermediate ſtate: And if 
there is not, it is equally evident; becauſe, 
in this caſe, the moment of death will ap- 
pear to be the moment of our reſurtection 
though myriads of ages may have inter- 
vened, and cloſing our eyes on this world 
will be opening them on the day of retri- 
bution, and ſceing Chriſt coming to judge 
mankind, and to be admired in all the 
: virtuous and faithful. And, let me here 
alk, is not this a more pleaſing proſpect 
to good men, and a more dreadful one to 
wicked men, than the proſpect of a long 
C 85 in- 
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interval of delay and expeCtation in an 
intermediate ſtate ? Were you now going 
to embark for a diſtant country, to meet 
there dear friends who had embarked be- 
fore you, and to take poſſeſſion with 
them of a valuable inheritance, would it 
be diſagreeable to you to think, that your 
| paſſage would be guick as well as a afe? Or, 
were you now ſtepping into bed after a 
fatiguing day, would it be diſagreeable 
to you to know that a deep ſleep will 
ſeize you, lock up all your powers, an- 
nihilate the night to you, and join 
the time of your lying down to the 
time of your getting up freſh and hap- 
Py the next morning 1 do not,  how- 
ever, mean to ſay, that I believe this will 
be actually the caſe. There are texts of 
| ſcripture which 1 cannot eaſily reconcile 
to it. God only knows what the truth is 
in this inſtance. I only mean to ſay, that 
the difference of opinion about it ſhould 
give us no trouble. In a little time 
our doubts will be reſolved, and death 
Itſelf, 


| as held by all Chriſtians. 2%: 
itſelf, that great teacher, wil inform and 
ſatisfy us. 


But it is time to come to a concluſion. 
The uſe we ſhould make of what I have 
been ſaying, is, to learn tranquillity and 
charity amidſt the jarring opinions which 
prevail in the Chriſtian church. None of- 
them, you have heard, extend to funda- 
mentals. In truth, there is but one thing 
fundamental, and that is, an honeſt 
« mind.” But by fundamentals I mean 
the doctrines which are moſt properly the 
fundamentals of the Chriſtian religion, 
and conſtitute the information which it 
was intended to communicate to us. He 
that runs may read theſe doctrines in the 
New 7. eftament ; and it is not poſſible to 
miſtake them. Extremes the moſt diſtant, 

I have ſhewn you, agree in them, and 
leave us every thing that is eſſential to our 
ſupport and comfort in paſling through ' 
the world. Pardon to finful men, and a 
reſurrection to dying men are all l chat near- 


ly. 
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interval of delay and erpectation in an 
intermediate ſtate? Were you now going 
to embark for a diſtant country, to meet 
there dear friends who had embarked be- 
fore you, and to take poſſeſſion with 
them of a valuable inheritance, would it 
be diſagreeable to you to think, that your 
paſſage would be guick as well as Ja fe? Or, 
were you now ſtepping into bed after a 
fatiguing day, would it be diſagreeable 
to you to know that a deep ſleep will 
ſeize. you, lock up all your powers, an- 
_ nihilate the night to you, and join 

the time of your lying down to the 
time of your getting up freſh and hap- 

Py the next morning? I do not, how- 
ever, mean to ſay, that I believe this will 
be actually the caſe. There are texts of 
ſcripture which 1 cannot eaſily reconcile 
to it. Sod only knows what the truth is 
in this inſtance. I only mean to ſay, that 
the difference of opinion about it ſhould 
give us no trouble. In a little time 
our doubts will be reſolved, and death 
itſelf, 
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itſelf, that great teacher, will inform and 
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hut it is time to come to a coneluſion. 

The uſe we ſhould make of what I have 
been ſaying, is, to learn tranquillity and 
charity amidſt the jarring opinions which 
prevail in the Chriſtian church. None of. 
- them, you have heard, extend to funda- 

mentals. In truth, there is but one thing 
fundamental, and that 1s, an honeſt 
© mind.” But by fundamentals I mean 
the dog rines which are moſt properly the 
fundamentals of the Chriſtian religion, 
and conſtitute the information which it 


1 was intended to communicate to us. He 


that runs may read theſe doctrines in the 
New Teflament; and it is not poſſible to 

miſtake them. Extremes the moſt diſtant, 
I have ſhewn you, agree in them, and 
leave us every thing that is eſſential to our 
ſupport and comfort in paſſing througg 
the world. Pardon to finful men, and a 
reſurrection to dying men are all that near- 


ly. 
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ly concern us. Theſe, according to all 
opinions, are aſſured to us by the Goſpel; 
and they make it, indeed, what my text 
calls it, a 6LoRIOUs Goſpel. Glory be to 
God in the higheſt. On earth peace; and 
good-will towards men. Let us then love 
one another, and embrace with affection 
our fellow. chriſtians of all perſuaſions, 
making allowances for their miſtakes and 
prejudices. Many of them will indeed 
look upon us with averſion, and judge 
hardly of us, if we do not receive their 
ſchemes of Chriſtianity, and worſhip God 
as they do: But let us ſhew our ſuperior 
wiſdom and candour by not Judging hard- 
oF of them. 
1 ſhall, in my next Aiſcourſes, give you 
an account of theſe ſchemes. of Chriſtia- 
nity. In ht diſcourſe my intention has 
been to prepare you for this account, by 
inculcating this truth; that however 
great the differences among Chriſtians 
are, and however unreaſonable many of 
their creeds may be, 8 we are all agreed 
in 


as beld by all Chriſtians 27 | 
in what is moſt important; and, particu- 
larly, in believing that Chriſt has abok/bed 
death, and brought life and immortality to 
light ; and that, through the grace of God, 
he will be the author of eternal ſalvation to 
| 2 that obey bim. 
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OF THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE AS HELD 


BY TRINITARIANS AND CALVINISTS. 


” TI X. i. 11. 
7 be glori ous Goſpel of the ble ſed God. 


HE mal important of all enquiries 0 
are thoſe which relate to the being, 
| perfeRtions, and providence of God. Next 
to theſe in importance. are the enquiries, 
- whether there is ſufficient evidence for the 
truth of the Goſpel ; and if there is, what 
inſtruction it communicates ? In my laſt 
diſcourſe I entered on the diſcuſſion of the 
laſt of theſe queſtions, and endeavoured 
to ſhew you, that amidft all their differ- 
ences, 
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ences, Chriſtians are ſufficiently agreed 
with reſpect to thoſe eſſentials of the Goſs | 
pel which make it, indeed, what the word 
Goſpel imports, glad tidings and a glori- 
ous Goſpel. According to all ſchemes, it 
is a diſpenſation of mercy to ſinful mor. 
tals, . conveying to them, through, the 
miniſtry, death, and exaltation of Chriſt, 
the knowledge of God and their duty, 
pardon and favour, a reſurrection from 
death, and a happy immortality. All/ac- 
counts of / Chriſtianity. agree, that it not 
only reveals and announces theſe ineſtimable 
| benefits, but aſcertains them by facts; and 
that jeſus Chriſt is the way, the truth, 
and the life, the conqueror of death, the 
future judge of mankind, and the author 
of eternal ſalvation to all that obey him. 
This, I have thought, a topic very neceſ- 
ſary to be inſiſted upon and explained be- 
fore I proceed to what I farther propoſe, 
which is, to give you ſome account of the 
different ſchemes of Chriſtianity, and of 


__ that hemden in particular which I think 


neareſt 
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meareſt the truth, While, therefore, 1 
count, I 
wiſh you to recollect what J have ſaid on 
this topic; and to carry along with you 
the reflection, that there is no ſcheme of 


Chriſtianity received among its profeſſors . 


which contradicts the only doArine about 
which we have reaſon to be very anxious; 


I mean, the dofrine of falvation and 
* eternal life by Jeſus Chriſt.” ” | 


| Were a well-· authenticated 4 brought 


d you which gave you a title to a good 


eſtate, would you (while its general de- 


ſign and purport were acknowledged) be 


very ſolicitous about the deciſion of any 


diſputes relating to the cauſes to which 

you owed the deed, the meaning of parti- 
cular clauſes in it, or the character and 
rank of the friend by whoſe inftramenta- 


lity you had received it. The Goſpel is 


our title to immortality. It contains that 
covenant of grace which ſecures it to'us; 
and Chriſt is the friend by whoſe inſtru- 


mentality it has been declared and con- 
firmed, 


ws F 
14.8 3 
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firmed, and will be beſtowed upon us. 
While agreed thus far, let us not ſuffer 
ourſelves to indulge impatience or reſent- 
ment when we hear ſome ſaying that 
Chriſt was a mere man, others that he Was 
a ſuper-angelic being, and others that he 
was God himſelf in union with a man; or 
when we are told by one party that he 
died to make ſatisfaction to Divine juſtice 
for the ſins of the world, and by another 
party that he died only to bear teſtimony \ 
to the truth, to prove and confirm the ö 
forgiving mercy of God, and to acquire 
the power of conferring upon us the bleſ- 
ſings of the covenant = n e, 


But. though 1 . thus caution you 
againſt being ſhocked by the oppoſite 
opinions which are entertained among 

Chriſtians, and prepare you for hearing, 
without being diſturbed, the account J 
ſhall give of them; I do not mean to in- 
timate that it is of 0 conſequence how 


x _ wethink about the points diſputed among 


Chriſ- 
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Chriſtians. Though, for the reaſons 1 
have given, this is not of ſuch conſe- 
quence as to juſtify that diſtreſs which 
ſome good men feel when they hear of 
opinions of the Goſpel contrary to their 
own; yet it is without doubt the duty of 
every one, as far as he has abilities and 
opportunities, to endeavour to think 
rightly about theſe diſputed points, and 
by careful and impartial enquiry to avoid 
groſs errors. The better we are inform- 


ed about the controverſies among Chriſ- 


tians, and the more correct our judge- 
ments, the more reſpectable we ſhall be, 
and alſo the more uſeful and valuable 
members of the Chriſtian church; pro- 
vided we take care to add to our Know- 
ledge brotherly kindneſs, and ſuppreſs in 
ourſelves every tendency to intolerance 5 
and uncharitableneſss. 5 


I have, therefore, thought that, after 
ſhewing you how far we are all agreed in 
our nen of the en it would 

not 
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not be improper to ſhew you how far 


Chriſtians differ, and to give a brief repre- 
ſentation of the principal ſchemes of 
Chriſtianity which they have adopted. 


executing this deſign, I ſhall give an ac- 
count of only three ſchemes, becauſe they 


are the principal, and all other ſchemes 
may be ranged under one or other of them. 


Of theſe three ſchemes, two form extremes. 


and one a middle ſcheme. | I ſhall begin 
with giving you an account of the two 
extremes, after which I ſhall. make ſome 
obſervations on them, and then proceed 


to an account of that middle ſcheme, which 


I think the true one, and which J ſhall, 
endeavour to ſupport by ſome arguments. 
The firſt of the two extremes juſt 


mentioned has been diſtinguiſned under 
the names of Athanafianiſm and Calviniſm; 


and the other under the name of Socini- 


aniſm. One of theſe carries our notions 


very high of Chriſtianity; and the other 
ſinks them very low. The differences be- 8 
tween them reſpect four Points. 


». 4 , 
' reefs. 
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Firſt. The nature of the Deity. 

Secondly. The nature and conſequences 
of that fall of man which brought us into 
our preſent ſtate. 

Thirdly. The nature and dignity © of 
Gen.. ; 

And F r The nature of that in- 
terpoſition of Chriſt by which he is _y_” 
Saviour of the world. 

: 1 that firſt mention to you the chief 
particulars in the Athanafian and Calvi- 
niſtic ſcheme, as far as it en theſe 
four points. 

With reſpect to the Surk znr Durr, 
this ſcheme makes him to conſiſt of three 
perſons the ſame in ſubſtance, and equal in 

 fower-aud glory. The firſt of theſe three 
* Perſons, and the fountain of Divinity to 
the other two, it makes to be the Fa- 
TRR. The ſecond. perſon is called the 
| Sox; and ſaid to be derived from the Fa- 
ther by an eternal generation of an inef- 
fable and incomprehenſible natute in the 
| _ eſſence 
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eſſence of the GopnrAD. The third per- 

ſon is the HoLy Guosr, derived from the 
Father and the Son; but not by genera- 

tion as the Son is derived from the Fa- 

ther, but by an eternal and incompre- 

henſible PROC ESssIoN. Each of theſe per- 

ſons are (according to this ſcheme) very 

and eternal God as much as the Father 
himſelf; and yet, though diſtinguiſhed 
in the manner I have ſaid, they do not 

F make three Gods but one God a, | 

"0 2 on, 


x « Jn the unity of the Godhead there be three per- 
„ ſons of one ſubſtance, power, and eternity; the 
% Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt. The Son 
L begotten from everlaſting of the Father, very and 
< eternal God, of one ſubſtance with the Father. 
© The Holy Ghoſt proceeding from the Father and 
ce the Son, of one ſubſtance, majeſty, and glory with 
<< the Father and the Son, very and eternal God, " 
Fir, Second, and rhe Articles of the Church of 
England. 

x & God the F Aber of Heaven; God the Son, Re- 
<« deemer of the world; God the Holy Ghoſt pro- 


60 ceeding from the Father and the Son; Holy, Bleſ- 
. 
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With reſpect to the FALL OF: MAN, this 
ſcheme maintains the doctrine of original 
ſin imputed and inherent, whereby every 
perſon born into this world deſerves, be- 


fore he has eontracted actual gvilt, 
God's 


_ 
- 


+ 


« ſed, 15 Glorious Trinity, __ perſons and one * 
| pF God: Have mercy upon us.” Litany.. , | 


Phe Father is made of none; a created 


| #s nor begotten. The ſon is of the Father alone; 


& not made or created, but begotten. The Holy 5 
% Ghoſt is of the Father and the Son; neither made 
ie nor created, nor begotten, but proceeding. x | 

« There are three perſons in the Godhead, the 


« Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt ; and theſe 
three are one God, the ſame in ſubſtance, and equal 
in power and glory.“ Dueſtion Sixth in the Shorter 


Catechiſm of the Reverend Aſſembly of Divines. 


« ] believe, firſt, in God the Father, who made 


'* me and all the world, Secondly, i in God the Son, 
Who hath. radbemed me and. all mankind. Thirdly, 
in God the holy Ghoſt, who ſanctiſied me and all 


< the elect people of God. Cburch Catechi ſin. 
| Divines have laboured to ſhew, that believing i in 


ü , | 
theſe three Gods is conſiſtent with believing in but 


ane God. But what a riddle muſt this appear to a : 


* 
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God's wrath and- future damnation. By 
original ſin imputed | is meant the inputa- ” 


tion of Adam's ſin to all his PR . 
And by original ſin inberent is meant that 
fault and corruption of the nature of man 

whereby he 1s rendered prone to all / 
and ſo averſe to all good as not to have 

the power of doing any thing eee 
to God, or, by his on natural ſtrength, 
of turning to God, or even preparing 


himſelf for 0 5 ge Ged. In ſhort, 
D 15 on this WE 


b cc « Original fn i is the fault __ corruption of * 
4 nature of every man engendered of the offspring of) | | 
« Adam, whereby he is very far gone from original ed ; 
e righteouſneſs, and of his own nature inclined to 
cc evil; and, therefore, in every perſon born into 
t this world ĩt deſerves God's wrath and damnation,” 
Ninth Article of the Church ef England. The con- 
66 dition of man after the fall of Adam is ſuch, that 
4 he cannot turn or prepare himſelf by his own na- 
© tural ſtrength and good works to faith and calling 
« upon God.” Tenth Article, © Being by nature 
& born in fin 130 children of wrath, we are by bap- | 
ce tiſm made tlie children of Ju” Church Cate- 


ffs wo 
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this part of this ſcheme cannot be better 
expreſſed than it is in that catechiſm 
which has been received as the ſtand- 


Diſſenters, and which many of our good 
brethren ſtill hold in high veneration. 
„The words of this Catechiſm are, That 
te all mankind fell in Adam and were 
* brought by his tranſgreſſion into a ſtate 
of /in,and of miſery; that the finfulneſs 
* of; this ſtate conſiſts in the guilt of 
« Adam's ſin, the want of original righ- 
4 teouſneſs, and the corruption of our 
« whole nature; and that the miſery of 
« this ſtate conſiſts in the loſs of com- 
e munion with God, and in being under- 
© his wrath and curſe, and liable to all 
© the miſeries of this life, and t to the 


c I» 


" “ pains. of hell for N . 
Wich. 


* Aſſembly's Catechiſm, Queſtions 16th, 17th, 
18th, and 19th, „The fall brought upon mankind . 
<« the loſs of communion with God, and his diſplea- | 
* ſure and curſe; ſo that we are ny NATURE chil- 
| | 6 dren 
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With reſpect to the Tnix D great 
peint, or the nature and dignity of 
Chriſt, this ſcheme teaches us that 


he conſiſts of two natures; by one of 


which he is fi imply a man; and by the 


. other, the ſecond perſon in the TrixiTY, 
of one ſubſtance with the Father, begot- 


f MH 


ten from everlaſfiti, and very and eter- 


nal God.. Theſe two natures are, ac- 
. „„ cording 
40 den” of with; bond-flaves to Satan, and juſtly 


< Jiable to all puniſhments in this world and in that 
„ which is to come. And the puniſhments in the 


world to come are ſeparation from God, and 19 | 
A grievous torments in ſoul and body without intermiſſion 
in hell. fire for ever.” Aſſembly's Larger Catechiſm. 
„Man by the fall hath wholly loſt all ability of will 


© to any ſpiritual good; ſo that a natural man, be- 


ing dead in fin, is not able to convert himſelf, or 


« to prepars himſelf for conyerfion,” Scoteh Confeſſion 


&« of Faith, chap. gth. 


The Son, of one ſubſtance with the F ather, * 
40 took man's nature, fo that two whole and perfect = 
© natures,” the Godhead and manhood, were joined 


together in one perſon, making one Chriſt, very 
A 8 and very man, Who truly ſuffered, was cru- 
s cified, 


* 
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i this ſcheme, whole and per- 
fect natures diſtinct from one another, 


but joined together in one perſan, making 


one Chriſt, very God, and, at the ſame 
time, very man. In the catechiſm juſt. 
quoted this is expreſſed in the following 
words. The Redeemer. of God's elect 
* xa the Lord Jeſus. Chriſt, who being the 
** eternal Son of God became man, ang 

* ſo 


rey. 


— 


ce cified, dead, and buried, to reconcile his Barber 


46 to us, and to be a ſacrifice not only for original 
ce guilt, but alſo for the actual ſins of men.” Second 
Article of tho Church ef England. ** The right faith” 


« js, that we belieye that Jeſus Chriſt is God and 


% man; perfect God and perfect man; and yet that 


« he is not teuo, but one; one, by taking the man- 


hood into God, and e of Peron. 22 e 
. 


T « his Father before all worlds; God of God, light 
4 of light, very God of very God; begotten,- not 


« whom all. things were made; who, for us men 


J believe in one Lord Jeſus Chriſt, begotten of 


made, being of one ſubſtance with the Father, by 5 


and our ſalvation, came down from heaven and 
** was incarnate of the Virgin Mary, &c,” Niceng 


Erie: 3 


* 


as held by Trinitarians & Calvinifls. 4 
eſo was and continues to be God and 
. man in two diſtinct natures, and one | 


8 perſon, for ever 2 I will here. only- = 


add; that this union of uo natures in 
| Chriſt ſo as to make one perſon, has been 
called by a very peculiar name, in order 
to diſtinguiſh it from the union of three 
: perſons making one nature in the Deity. It 
has been called, the HYPOSTATICAL 
" UnzONs - T7 $1001 

The FourTu great: point oboud which 
I have ſaid that Chriſtians differ, is the: 
nature of that interpoſition of Chriſt - by 
which he is the Saviour of the world. 
The ſcheme I am deſcribing makes it to 
conſiſt in a tranſlation of the guilt of ſin- 
ners from them to Chriſt, and his ſub- 
ſtituting himſelf for them, and undergo- 
ing in his own perſon the puniſhment 
due to them, and thus purchaſing their 
ſalvation by making ſatis faction to God's 

jules * offering an equivalent for 

it, 


* Aſſembly's Gatechiſn, 21ſt Queſtion, 
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it. But this is a part of this ſcheme ſo 
important, that it will be proper to trace 
it a little higher and to give a more ex- 
plicit repreſentation of it. 
One of its leading doctrines is, the doc- 
trine of abſolute and unconditional pre- 
deſtination. According to this doctrine,” 
Sod has for his on glory (as our cate- 
chiſm tells us?) fore-ordained whatever 
comes to paſs; and, in particular, ap- 
pointed a part of the fallen race of man to 
everlaſting happineſs, but left the greateſt 
part to periſh and to ſinłk without remedy 
into everlaſting miſery. In order to bring 
about the ſalvation of the elected part, a 
covenant of redemption was entered into a 
before the world began, between the three 
perſons in the TxIxrTy (the Father, the | 
Son, and the Holy. Ghoſt) by which the 
ſecond perſon engaged to make ſatisfaction 
to the Godhead, and to offer on the croſs: 
a; propitiatory ſacrifice | in ord er to expiate 

8 


= Queſtion 7th. To 


as held by Trinitarians & Culviniſis. 

the offences of the ele, and to obtain for 
them the benefits of effectual calling, juſ- 
tification, ſanctification, adoption, and 
future eternal glory. In purſuance of 
this compact, the ſecond perſon in the 
Trinity came down from heaven, entered 
the Virgin s womb, and ſuffered and dicd. 
to fulfil (as the Articles of the Church of 
England Jay)-* the everlaſting purpoſe of 
God whereby, before the foundations: 
F oh the world were laid, he had decreed 
ce by his counſel to deliver from curſe and 
[i damnation; thoſe whom he had choſen, 
in Chriſt out of mankind; and to bring 
ce them, by. Chriſt, to- everlaſting ſalva- 
tion as yeſſels. made for honour.” 
Wher efore (as the ſame Articles declare) 
they are called in time, juſtified freely by. 
God's grace, ſanctified by his ſpirit, made 
his ſons by adoption, walk religiouſly-in 
all good works, and at length attain to 
Fyerlaing; Ws 

Tun 


7 Article 17th, | 
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Tuts is a brief recital of that ſyſtem of 


Chriſtian faith which has been generally 
called Calviniſm : And you may obſerve, 


7 that it includes in it (beſides the doctrines. | 


of three co-ordinate perſons in the God- 
head forming one nature, and of o na- 5 
tures in Jeſus Chriſt forming one Ton) 
the five following doctrines. 
Firſt, The doctrine of abſolute pale. 
tination and election. . | 

Secondly, The doctrine of original fin, 5 

Thirdly, The doctrine of the total 1 im- 
potence of man and irreſiſtible grace, in 
oppoſition to free-will. 8 

Fourthly, The doctrine of particular in 
oppoſition to univerſal redemption. 


And Fifthly, The doctrine of the per- 


ſeverance of ſaints after Fei once called 
Po and converted. 


Theſe five doctrines have been called, 0 
by way of diſtinction and eminence, the 
FIVE POINTS. They are the points about 
which the ſect called Arminians differ from 
Calpiniſe: And, in litigating them, vo- 
lumes 


4s held by Trinitari ans & Calviniſts. g 
lumes without number have been written, 
much zeal employed, and an infinity of 
what is moſt important in religion (I 
mean, charity and a good temper) has 
been loſt. Bat there is one ofher point 
connected with thoſe now ſpecified, 
which forms an eſſential part of this 
ſyſtem; and which, in juſtice to it, ought 
to be mentioned. T hat is; the doctrine 
of juſtification by faith alone, and the 
imputed righteouſneſs of Chriſt. All the 
orthodox confeſſions of faith agree in de- 
claring that we are accounted righteous 
before God, not for our good works, but 
only for the merit of Chriſt. And this 
doctrine our Church Articles declare to 
be a moſt wholeſome doctrine. And ſo 
im- 


5 de We are nes eighties before God only 
<« for the merit of our Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt 
. « by faith; and not for our own good works or de- 
&« ſervings. Wherefore that we are juſtified by faith 
only is a moſt wholeſome doctrine, and very full 
<« of comfort, as more meant is expreſſed i in the homi- 

«c ly 
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important has it been held, that it has 5 
been called the doctrine by which, as it is 
received or rejected, the church of Chriſt 
muſt ſtand or fall. You ſhould remem- 
ber, however, that thoſe who maintain 
this doctrine do not mean that we may 
be juſtified 'wwithout good works, For, 
though they ſay that our good works can- 
not recommend us to God, and that 
« when done before the grace of Chriſt 
1 they have even the nature of n; yet, 
they at the ſame time ſay, that they are 
neceſſary as fruits of a true and living 
faith *; and, by a very nice diſtinction 
EY noticed 


« ]y of juſtification.” Article 11th. * Juſtification 
<« jg an act of God's free grace wherein he pardon- 
eth all our ſins, and accepteth us as righteous in 
“ his fight only for the righteouſneſs of Chriſt im- 
e puted to us, and received by faith lane. 3 
ſembly s Catechiſm. Dueft. 33. 
Articulus Stantis aut cadentis Eccleſic. - | 
, Works done before the grace of Chriſt and the 
<« inſpiration of his ſpirit are not pleaſant to God, 
“ fozxaſmuch as they ſpring not of faith in Chiift. 
« Yea rather, we doubt not but they have the na- 
ture 


4 


I 


ſcribed. 
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noticed in my laſt diſcourſe, they aſſert, 5 
te that ĩt is indeed faith alone that juſtifies 


* us, but not that faith which is alone.” 


But Iwill proceed no farther in this re. 


cital leſt Tſhould lead you too far into the 
labyrinth of church divinity, What I 


have ſaid is ſufficient to give you a juſt 
idea of the firſt of the two extremes in the 


ſyſtems of faith adopted by Chriſtians 


which I have propoſed to ſtate, I ſhould 
now proceed to ſtate that ſcheme of Chriſ- ' 
tian faith which makes the other extreme. 
But chuſing to reſerve this for the next 
diſcourſe, I will now conclude with a 
few obſervations on the ſcheme juſt de- 


I fancy 


E ture of fin.” Thirteenth Articleof the Church of Eng- 


land. Albeit that good works which are the fruits 


c of faith and follow juſtification cannot put away our 


« fins; yet are they pleaſing to God in Chriſt, and 


* ſpring neceſſarily out of a true and live] ly faith, &c. 
Article 14th. 


2 Fides fola juftificat ſed non a que ſola oft. 
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Bs wb «Fats that by ſome parts of it your 
| good ſenſe as well as your feelings of bene= 
volence muſt be ſhocked. Many enquiries 
concerning it will, u pon the leaſt reflection, 
offer themſelves to you which cannot 
be eaſily anſwered. You may aſk how we 
can be juſtified freely by the grace of God 
if a full equivalent has been paid for our 
redemption ? How it is poſſible that God 
ſhould make ſatisfaction to himſelf for the 
fins of the world? And how, if three per- 
ons acting different parts and ſuſtaining 
9 different characters are each of them 
1 © equally God, there can be but one G? 
| Or, if this is poſſible, and Zhree perſons 
make but ore nature, how it can * be poſ- 


fible 


* Such it ſeems (in the opinion of 8 is 
this union of the divine and human nature in Chriſt, 
while yet the individuality of each is preſerved, that 
it makes all that is true of the one equally true of the 
other. If this cannot be imagined, it muſt be im- 
poſſible for an attentive perſon to join in one part of 
our eſtabliſhed . without ſhuddering. I mean, 


that 


4 beld dy Trinitarians & Calui ni ſts. 49 ; 
ſible that te natures ſhould make but | 
one perſon in Jeſus Chriſt ?—You might 


farther aſk, how a ſin committed at the 


creation can be imputed to thoſe who did 
not commit it, ſo as to ſubject them to 
wrath and puniſhment? How, in parti- 
cular, this can be true of innocent babes 
of whom Chriſt ſays, that of ſuch 
is the kingdom of heaven? How; if, 
by denying to the greateſt part of man- 


kind the means of ſalvation, he has de- 


voted them to eternal miſery, he can be 
a juſt and a benevolent being? And why, 


if we have not free-will and can do no- 


thing, it does not follow that we have 

© NOTHING To po?“ | 

| Theſe and numberleſs other queſtions 
may be aſked concerning the doctrines 
taught by this ſyſtem; and it ſeems in- 

deed to be, in 1 moſt parts of it, a ſyſtem ' 
"$05.9? in- 


that part of the Litany which ſupplicates the mercy of 
God—by his holy nativity and circumciſion—by: his 
faſtings and temptations— by his agony and bloody 
ſweat—by his precious death and burial. 
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inconſiſtent with reaſon, injurious to the 
character of the ever- bleſſed Deity, and: 
in the higheſt degree comfortleſs and dif- 
couraging. I will add, that it ſeems to 
me no leſs contrary to ſcripture than to 
regſon; and I will juſt mention to you. 
two inſtances: of this. 9 550 
The ſeriptures tell us that Chriſt dieb 
for all; that he was made lower than: the 
angels for a little time to taſte death for 
every man; and that he is the propitia- 
tion, not for the ſins of Chriſtians only, 
but for the fins: of the whole world. But 
the advocates of this ſcheme tell us 
the contrary; that Chriſt died only for 
the elect, and that his dying for all means 
only his dying for ome. men of all ranks 
and conditions. In like manner; the ſcrip- 
tures tell us that the one living and true 
God is God the Father of whom are all 
things, and who ſent Chriſt into the 
world. This is life eternal, ſays our Sa- 
viour himſelf, 70. kr0w thee the only true 
God, and Se eſus cor whom thou baſt ſent. 
| & T here - 
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There are Gudt thany, ſays St. Baill; and there 
ae 222 many, but to 'vs there i is B's one * God 


the Harber of 25 abs aft things ; ; * one | 


Bor Jeſuly throuth whom! are all things. | [ 


nleedinbt pott out to you the repugnancy ö 


between ſuch declaratibfis and" ſore parts 
of the ſyſtem T have repreſerited. In truth, 
were atiy man (ſuppoſed andeqtaibted 


with the controverſies which' have ariſen. 


among Chtiſtianls) to ſet himſelf to invent 
a ſyſtem of faith ſo itrational alld ui nleri p- 


_ 


| ttral'as' to be incapable of being received 


by Chriſtians, he could ſcarcely think of 


one coneerning whith He wôtild de more 


ready to form ſuch a juägtnent. And yet 


Oh! miſerable” imperfection of human 


Beings: it is tlie ſyſtem of chriſtian divini- 


ty which has been for many ages generally 


received in the Chriſtian church. It is 
the ſyſtem which formerly: all our chit: 
8 E ” | dren 


=" Inte Church Catekhim it is tau gh FO 
: with the addition of a'd6@tine' very mw to Yranſub- 


flan- 
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dren mac to imbibe with their mo- 
ther's milk, and to conſider as moſt ſacred. 
It is the ſyſtem inculcated in all the eſta- 
bliſhed formularies of faith ; and, parti- , 
cularly, in thoſe of England, Ireland, 
and Scotland. And, what is worſt of all, 
it is the ſyſtem to which the eſtabliſhed 
clergy i in Britain and Ireland declare their 
aſſent on entering their office as public 
teachers, and without believing the very 
abſurdeſt part of which, one particular 
creed pronounces chat we cannot be 
| ſaved", 1 
1 muſt, however, Gre to you, chen 
this ſyſtem is held by different divines 
with very different degrees of ſtrictneſs, 

ſome carrying it much higher than others. 
| For 


Aantiation; for it is ſcarcely poſſible a child ſhould 
have any other meaning when he is made to ſay, 
that the body and blood of Chriſt are verily 154% in- 
1 40 deed taken and received in the Lord's ſupper.” 

| | . In Scotland, if I am not miſtaken, the clergy are 
required not only to declare their belief of this ſyſtem, . 
but that they will conſtantly e to 2 855 that i is, 
never gow wiſer, 1 
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For inſtance. Some divines have thought 
the three perſons in the trinity only three 
different characters under which the ſu- 
preme Deity acts; or three different attri. 
 butes of his nature; while others have 
maintained that they are three different 
beings united bY: a common conſciouſ- 
_ nels. ; 
In the doctrine of pers” efiination ſome 
include reprobation as well as election; 
while others make reprobation to be only 
; preterttion : That is, not an appointment | 
to damnation, but an abandonment of all 
the non- elected poſterity of Adam by 
which they are left neceſſarily to periſh. 
According to ſome, the eternal-decree of 
predeſtination reſpected men as fallen be- 
ings ; and this claſs of divines have been 
_ diſtinguiſhed under the name of ſub-lap- 
farians. But according to other divines 
(called ſapra- lapſarians) predeſtination 
was an arbitrary decree which reſpected 
men merely as creatures, and by which 
| God, from his ſovereign good pleaſure 
| Ez. e 
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only, without any conſideration of Adam's 
fall, made ſome of his poſterity to be veſ- 


ſels of honour, and the reſt to be veſſels f 
wrath and miſery, juſt as a potter from 


his good pleaſure forms different portions 


of the {ame clay for nch or ignoble | 


purpoles. 


Again; with reſpec to thoſe conſe- 


quences of the fall in which that half of 


mankind who dic in infancy and between 
infancy and maturity are involved; ſome 
divines have maintained that, in ble 
- quence of the i imputation « of Adam's tran(- 
greffion, the taint of original ſin, and the 
loſs of original righteouſneſs, they are fo 


depraved and polluted, as to be the ob- 


jects of God's vindictive juſtice and ſab- 
je& to the pains of bell for ever* : While 


others of a milder amp. have only main- 


tained 


& 0 Art mankind by the fall pere loſt c communion | 


cc with God, are under his wrath and curſe, and ſo 


6 made liable to all the miſerics of this life, and to 


«© the pains of nel for ever.“ , Aſſembly's Catechiſm, : 


Lene 10% 


1 
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5 PREY that, if deſcended from wicked 


parents, they will be anmbilated; and 
that, if the offspring of righteous parents, 
they will be happy. This was the opi- 
nion of that eminent man and excellent 
poet to whom moſt of the congregations 
of Proteſtant Diſſenters are indebted for 
the Pſalms and Hymns they TT 
uſe in public worſhip. _ 
But I muſt reſtrain myſelf. [ feel that 
am in danger of tiring and perplexing uu. 
I will, therefore, _ add = foams 
refleQions. | 
Firſt, How pernicious are the effects 
of civil eſtabliſnments of religion? That 
ſyſtem of faith which I have deſcribed, and 
againft which your feelings as well as your 
| reaſon muſt revolt, is upheld by all the 
church eftabliſhmeats in Chriſtendom, 
and the receptiqn of it enforced by pains 
and penalties. This is true of even this 
land of diſtinguiſhed light and .hberty, 
An act of Qyeen Elizabeth ſtill in 
force inflicts on all who ſpeak in derq- 


E +. | Le | 


gation of the Book of Common Prayer 


fines for the firſt and ſecond offence; for- 


feiture of goods for the third; and im- 


priſonment for life for the fourth of- 
fence. And an act of King William en- 
acts, that“ every perſon educated in the 
* Chriſtian religion denying by writing, 
* printing, teaching, or ſpeaking, any 


<« one of the three perſons in the Holy 


bg: Trinity. to be God, or maintainin g that 
ee there are more Gods than one, ſhall, 


55 for the firſt offence, be rendered i incap- : 
„ *:qhle of holding any office; and, for the 


* ſecond offence, be rendered incapable of 


«bringing any action, or buying any 


L 


< lands, and ſuffer three years impriſon- 
e ment.” By ſpeaking, therefore, to you 


in the manner I have now. done, I 
ſhould, at the time theſe acts paſſed, 


have expoſed myſelf to great danger. 


But, thanks be to God, the times in 
this country are happily altered, We 
can now think as we pleaſe, and profeſs 
what 


as held by Ti rinitarians & Calvinifts. 57 
what we think: And, though the laws 
continue the ſame, we can rely on the 
| generoſity (not to ſay the juſtice) of the 
public for protection againſt them, while 
we keep within the limits of fair diſeuſ- 
ſion and argument. But Jam wandering : 
from the point I had in view. 
I obſerved, that we may learn from 
what I have ſaid the pernicious effects of 
civil eſtabliſhments of religion. Had it 
not been for the ſupport which the ſyſtem 
I have deſcribed has derived from hence, 
it is ſcarcely conceivable that it could have 
ſtood its ground long in oppoſition to in- 
creaſing light and knowledge, During 
the three firſt centuries from our Savi- 
_ our's birth it was little known; nor did 
it gain a full ſettlement till civil power 


took Chriſtianity under its patronage, 
and the grand apoſtacy foretold in the 


Scriptures begun in the Chriſtian church. 


Nothing, indeed,can be more horriblethan 


the accounts in Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of 
the 


WOE 0 he, DoBrine 


the furious controverſies which the i intro- 
duttion of this ſyſtem occaſioned, and the 
torrents of blood which were ſhed before 
ts principal articles came to be generally 
received. I refer to the diſputes between 
Aulanglus and Arius in the fourth century, 
which ended in the eſtabliſhment of the 
preſent doctrine, that Chriſt and the 
Holy Spirit are couſubfantial with the 
Father. The diſputes between the 
Neftorians and their opponents, which 
ended in the eſtabliſhment of the preſent 
doftrine of the Hypogfatical union. — The 
: diſputes between St. Auſtin and the Pela- 
gigns, which ended in the eſtabliſhment 
of the preſent doctrines of predeſtination 
and original fin,--And to the diſpute, whe- 
ther the Holy Ghoſt proceeded from the 
Father only, which ended in the eſtabliſh-. 
ment of rhe preſent doctrine, that he 
ce proceeds both from the F ather and the 
ce Son. DE RT, 
It is not poſſible to deſcribe to you 
the convulſions into which theſe diſ- 
puyes 
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putes threw the Chiſtian church in the 
fourth and fifth centuries; the Ana- 


tbemas which the contending parties 
hurled againſt one another; and the 
dreadful rage with which the ſtranger 
party always harraſſed the weaker party. 


ſay, that in theſe controyerſies millions 
of human ſacrifices were offered at the 
ſhrine of religious bigotry. In truth; 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtory in general, and this 
part of it more eſpecially, is little more 
than a hiſtory of the worſt paſſions af 
the human heart worked pp by ecclefi- 


aſtical zeal into a diabolical virulence and | | 


madneſs. Chriſtians have lately grown 
wiſer, and, I hope, better. We can 
now logk back with aſtoniſhment on 
thoſe days of ignorance, and welcome 
the approach of that perigd when the - 
Goſpel ſhall be better underſtood, jar- 
gon give way to reaſon, and peace 
and tolerance prevail univerſally. This 

3 ads | 


e O the Chriftian Doctrine 
leads me to gow you a decay e cau- 
tion. *** 1 " 


I have expreſſed pretty ſtrongly my diſ- 
approbation of the ſyſtem of Divinity 
which I have ſtated. But I would exhort 

you earneſtly to avoid all uncharitable- 


_ | neſs with reſpe& to thoſe of our fellow- 


chriſtians who ſtill hold this ſyſtem. In 
conſequence of the ſpread of the prinei- 
ples of humanity, it is now held by its 
warmeſt advocates with milder diſpoſi- 
tions than formerly; and though, in the 
_ laſt century and the beginning of this, 
they would probably have devoutly burnt 
me, yet now there are few of them in 
| whoſe hands I would not truſt myſelf, 
without the leaſt apprehenſion of being 
at all injured in my perſon, property, or 
| Hhberty. We have had lately, among Pro- 
teſtant Diſſenters, a ſtriking proof of this 
change of temper in our Trinitarian and 
| Calviniſtical brethren. Not long ago, as 
I have juſt intimated, it would have been 
of a point 
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a point of piety with them not to tolerate 
miniſters Who profeſs, as moſt of the 
: Preſbyteri an. miniſters now do, Unitarian 
principles. But had it been propoſed to 
them to concur with ſuch miniſters in /eek- 
ing a toleration, they would have been 
ſhocked. This, however, has lately been 
the conduct of our Trinitarian brethren. 
They have joined with me and others in 
applications to parliament, which at laſt 
proved ſucceſsful, for granting the bene- 
fit of toleration to all Proteſtant preachers . 
of all denominations, reprobating ali 
penal laws in religion, diſdaining to aſk 
a liberty for themſelves which would not 
be equally enjoyed by Unitarians and So- 
cinians, and even declaring a preference, 
could it have been obtained, of a tolera- 
tion which would have given legal pro- 
tection to the worſhip of all peaceable 
men of all ſects and religions. "I 
can do them greater honour. , 
Without all doubt, neither virtue nor 
good ſeriſe belongs excluſively to any one 
"NY 
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K [et We ſee cöntindally that 
wite and worthy men fall inte great mil z 
tates and are capable of W 48 ſa- 
crech the groſſeſt abſurdities. But this i 
of little” eonſtquetiee; our Späte = 
With God depending on the fi ncerity 9 

_ our Hearts ald the faithifultieſs' of our 
etidtavours to find out truth, and' riot on 
the*reQitude” of our judgments. Many 
ati” Albani Zen and Calviniſ. will hereafter 
rGoice in heaven with many of thoſe Un. 
tariuns and Arminians whom now, from 
rffiftakett views; he configits to hell*; and 


»PjWaiteringhis ſentiment obe ſubjecte. N 
ſelf to the Aaurben in the 18th Article bf the Church 
of England, which declares thoſe act urſell who 
<<. preſume to ſay. that every man ſhalt be ſaved by-the 
<« law or ſect which he profeſſes, if he be diligent to 
t frame his life according to that law and the light 
«of nature; holy Scripture ſetting out to us only 
< the name of Chriſt whereby men muſt be ſaved.” 
It is ſtrange that our rulers can continue the impo- 
 fition of this article; | the Athariaſada' Creed; &c. &. 

| ot 
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he will then be ſurpriſed athiv own. raſk« - 
neſs; Let us; therefore, learn e 
one another amidſt all our differences. 
What is moſt to be lamented in the 
ſyſtem J have ſtated, is its tendency to 


The enemies of reformation a not futkeiently 
conſider, that by oppoſing, in enlightened times, all 
attempts to temove ſuch ſhocking blemiſhes from our 
eſtabliſhed code of faith and worſhip, they expoſe the 
| hierarchy to particular danger of a ſudden and total, 
overthrow. A's a friend to the free progreſs of truth, 


and an enemy to all ſlaviſſi hierarchies, 3 could al- 


moſt wiſh they may perſevere i in their obſtinacy. N 2 
Tam ſenſible that the Article juſt quoted may. be 

underſtood to ſi ignify no more than that virtuous Hea- 
thens, Jews, and Mahometang, will be ſaved only 
through Jeſus Chriſt. But this could not be the 
meaning of the framers of theſe Articles. It is pro- 
bable that no ſuch Catholic idea ever entered their 
minds as the poſſibility of the ſalvation of virtuous. 
men of all religions. Much leſs could they think 
that thoſe Heretics might be ſaved i in another world. 
whom they thought it, their. duty to burn in this 
world; and concerning whom the nation in its public 
devotions is ordered to declare, that they will with 
out doubt periſh yy. ; 
The 
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Of the Cbriſtian Doctrine 

lead thoſe who embrace it to lay an un- 
due ſtreſs upon it, and to think that 
all who reject it deny the Lord that 


bought them, and are enemies to God 


— 3 * * 7 * * 5 
6 


and 


The deciſions of the Reverend Aſſembly of Preſ- 
byterian Divines ſitting at Wiſtminfter, are the ſame 
on theſe ſubjects with thoſe of the church of England. 
% Good works, they ſay, done by unregenerate men, 
« ſince they proceed not from a heart purified by 


Firn, are ſinful, and cannot pleaſe God, or make 


<« a man meet to receive the grace of God ; and yet 


e the neglect of them is more ſinful and diſpleaſing 


870 God. ” Aſſembly's Confeſſion of Faith, chap. 16th, 
See, 7th. „ Infants and others, if elected, are 
«© ſaved. But all not elected, though called by the 
6c miniſtry of the word, never come to Chriſt, and, 

*< therefore, cannot be ſaved; much leſs can men 


c not profeſſing the Chriſtian religion be faved in 


* any other way whatever, be they never ſo diligent ; 
<< to frame their lives according to the light of na- 
de ture and the law of that religion they profeſs; and 
to aſſert they may, is very pernicious and to be 
<« deteſted. 7b. ch. 10, ſect. 3 and 4. Concern- 


ing all who oppoſe ſuch doctrines as theſe, and 


maintain opinions contrary to the known prin- 
deen of * "uy 5 6 ey may be 
% law- 


/ 4 
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and Chriſt. This contracts their bene- 
volence, and diſpoſes them to view with 
diſguſt a conſiderable part of their Chriſ- 
tian beothoap., it being ſcarcely poſſible 

jr 1 5 7 


ce « folly called to account and . againſt by 

ee the cenſures of the church and the power of the 
* civil magiſtrate ; : Who has authority, and whoſe 
* duty it is to preſerve unity in the church, to keep 
cc the truth of God pure and entire, and to ſuppreſs 
«© hereſy.” But at the ſame time it is added, that, 
in doing this, the civil magiſtrate is to be only the 
executioner of preſbyteries and ſynods, & with whom 
« he is to conſult and adviſe, and to whom it be- 
„ longeth to decide controverſies of faith, and to ſet 
„ down rules for the ordering of the public worſhip 
4e of God and government of his church, and autho- 
5 ritatively-to determine the ſame; which determina- 
tions are to be received, with reverence and ſub- | 
„ miſſion, as coming from a power which 1 15 the or- | 
„ dinance of God.” Haid. ch. 20. ſeft. 4. ch. 23. 
ſect. 3. and ch. 3. ſect. 3. How adverſe to eyery | 
principle of religious liberty and charity are theſe de- 
_ ciſions? Many in this aſſembly had ſmarted ſe- 
verely under the exerciſe of prelatical authority; . 
and this ſhould have led them to deteſt ſuch prin- 
ciples. Bet it appears n tis Confeſſion of 
Faith 


[4 - 9 E 
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they ſhould Þve thoſe whom they think 
God hates. Such uncharitableneſs is 
miſerable and frightful. Let us avoid 
it as much as we can. It will be more 
inexcuſable in zs than it is in them, in 
proportion to the degree in which our 


Faith and ele abteh went conduct, that hey W N 
only to transfer the ſeat of church tyranny and the 
powers of perſecution from the biſhops to themſelves. 
In juſtice, however, to their characters, it ſhould be 
_ conſidered, that their narrowneſs and intolerance 
were the faults of the age in which they lived. They 
had not yet eſcaped far enough from the darkneſs of 
popery to enjoy the light and comfort of enlarged 
ſentiments. Thoſe venerable reformers, in particu- 
lar, to whom we owe our preſent Church Service and 
39 Articles, were excellent men; and though, 
from a regard to what they thought to be ſacred truth, 
they would burn others, they proved that, from the 
ſame principle, they would alſo burn themſelves. —TI 
muſt add, that this is an apology for them which 
renders their ſucceſſors in the preſent times particu- - 
larly inexcuſeable, The dark age is gone; and yet its 
errors and barbarities are continued to burden the 
conſciences of good men, and to mages and diſgrace | 


the national worſhi Pe 


OD 
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ſentiments are more liberal. And in this 
lies one unſpeakable advantage of li- 
beral ſentiments. They open our hearts 
to all about us, and communicate ca- 
tholic diſpoſitions. By connecting the 
favour of God with nothing but an honeſt 
mind, and cauſing us to think of him as 
a friend to every ſincere enquirer, they 
leave room for the exerciſe of all the kind 
affections. They extirpate the wretched 
prejudices which make us ſhy of one 
another; and enable us to regard, with 
equal ſatisfaction and pleaſure, our neigh- 
bours, friends, and acquaintance, be their 
modes of worſhip or their ſyſtems of faith 
what they will. i 
But I have detained you too long. 
What I am next to proceed to is an ac- 
count of the ſcheme of Chriſtianity which 
has been commonly called Socinianiſm. 
This ſhall be reſerved for the next di- 
courſe. 
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or THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE As HELD: 
BY UNINITARIANS* AND SOCINTANS. | 
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e T . Mi res! 
The glorious Goſpel of the bie God. 


IN Ae to you from theſe words 

I have propoſed to give you an account 

of that Goſpel here called by St. Paul the 
F:3- glo- 


By Unitarians I mean thofe Chriſtians who be- 
lieve there is but one God and one object of religious 
worſhip; and that this one God is the Father enly, 
and not a Trinity conſiſting of Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghoſt. An Unitarian, therefore, may or may 
not be a believer in Chriſt's pre · exiſtence; and it 

8 will 
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. glorious Ggſpel of the bleſſed God. In doing 
this have propoſed to ſhew you, | 
Firſt, What thoſe Articles of the Chriſ- 
| tian faith are about which all Chriſtians 
are agreed. This was the ſubject of my 
firſt diſcourſe ; and, in ſpeaking to you 
upon it, I endeavoured to ſhew you, that 
al Chiiſtians are agreed with reſpe& to 
_ what is moſt important in the informa- 
= tion given us by the Goſpel —That the 
= differences among them are chiefly dif- 
ferent modes of explaining thoſe fun- 

damental facts which all equally be- 
lieve. — And that, conſequently, - theſe 
| differences afford no juſt reaſon for any 
alarm to. thoſe Chriſtians who may be 
unacquainted with the diſputes which 
have taken place in the Chriſtian church. 


7 Ys all e . obſerved, that the glad 
ws, 2 tidings 


: / 


| 4 
- will appear in the ſequel, that thoſe who deny this 
- doctrine have, on this account, no more right to 
this appellation than thoſe antient Heathens had, 
who, though they might believe in one Supreme Di- 
vinity, yet e e W human 8 See 
+ keg Note A. e : 
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| tidings which the Goſpel brings are, Peace | 
on earth and good will towards men, by the 
_ promiſe it makes of pardon and forge * 
and a reſurrection from death to 
endleſs life, through that great Meſſiah 
who died and roſe again. And this is 
all that can be intereſting to us as an 
and mortal creatures. | 
I proceeded from hence to give you an 
account of the different ſchemes of the 
Goſpel which have been adopted by Chriſ- 
tiaus, after which I have propoſed to give 
you an account of that ſcheme which, I 
think, the true ſcheme; and to endea- 
vour to ſupport it by ſome arguments. 
© - have divided the different ſchemes of 
Chriſtianity into three; namely, the Cal. 
viniſtic, the Socinian, and a middle ſcheme 
between theſe two. I have already given 
a ſufficient account of the firſt of theſe 
ſchemes ; and I ſhall now give you a brief 
account of the Socinian ſcheme. - Theſe 
ſchemes form (as I obſerved in my former 
diſcourſe) the two extremes-.into which 
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Chriſtians have gone in their opinions o 


. | the Goſpel. One carries our notions very 
| thigh on the narrow fide; and the other , 
„ ſinks them as low on the contrary ſide. 


Againſt this laſt ſcheme there are ſtrong 
prejudices among many good Chriſtians, 
and you will find that in two leading 

points I think it wrong: But that it 

maintains all that we need be anxious 

about in Chriſtianity, and that conſe- 

quently the prejudices againſt it have no 
juſt foundation, will probably _ | 
from the hen recital of 1 its + rn 
1 . e eee ee, 


In order to go along with me here you 
| ſhould carry in your minds the Four | 
heads under which I have ranged the ſub. , 
jets of difference in the opinions of 
Chriſtians, Firſt, thenatureof the Deity 
| —Secondly, the nature and dignity of 
Chriſt—Thirdly, the fall of man and its 
conſequences— And, Fourthly, the nature 
and 10 of Chriſt 8 Rnd. 602 
F irſt; 
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Furſt; with teſpect to the nature of the 
Deity, Socinians differ from Triniterians 
and Calvirifts in holding the doctrine of 
his unITY| with more ſtrictneſs. In 

oppoſition to the doctrine of three per- 


ſons making one God, they maintan 


that the eſſence of the Deity is ſimple 
and undivided ; that God the Father only 
(and not the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghoſt) is the true and living God, 

and the fountain of all power and perfec- 
tion in the univerſe; and that to elevate 
any other beings to an equality wich him 
is idolatry and impietix. 
Secondly, With reſpect to the FALL, So- 
cinians allow that there has been ſuch an 
event, and that by it mankind have been 
brought lower in the ſcale of beings, and. 
ſubjected to the imperfections of the pre- 
ſent ſtate, and particularly to the evil of 
death*. But they reject the doctrine of 
| * the 


— 


V There are bonne udo give ſuch 1 zniterprocatideld of 
the account in the 3 chap. of Geneſis and the ſubſe- - 
quent 
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0 imputation of Adam's tranſgreſfon 
to his poſterity, and ſuch a total corrup- 
tion of our natures by original ſin as de- 
prives us of free · will, and ſubjects us be- 
fore we have committed a#ual fin (and, 
therefore, even infants) to the diſpleaſure 
of God and future puniſhment. 
Thus far 1 go entirely with them, as do 
many. other Chriſtians who yet are byno 
means to be conſidered as holding the opi- 
nions which moſt properly form the Soci- 
nian ſyſtem of Chriſtianity. What diſtin- 
guiſhes this ſyſtem is the doctrine they 
maintain with reſpect to the two other 
ſubjects of difference which I have men- 
tioned; or the dignity of Chriſt, and the 
ſenſe 1 in which he is our Saviour, 7779579 
| With 


quent references to it in the ſacred writings (and par- 
ticularly in Rom. the 5th chap, and 1 Cor. 15th chap.) 
as make them no evidence of any ſuch event (intro- 
ductory of death) as is commonly underſtood by the 
FALL. But theſe interpretations, and the opinion 
grounded upon them are ſo ſingular, that I have not 


thought them worth particular notice. See Appen 
dix Note B. 
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With reſpect to the dignity of Chriſt, 
g they hold that he was ſimply a man; and, 
conſequently, that he had no exiſtence 
before his birth and appearance in this 
world; maintaining, however, at the 
ſame time, that by the extraordinary 
powers with which he was endowed, and 
a communication of the Spirit of God to 
him without meaſure, he was raiſed far 
above common men, and diſtinguiſhed ſo 
much from them as to be infallible and 
impeccable*, and capable of becoming, 
immediately after his reſurrection, the 
Sovereign of angels and the Judge of 
mankind. They have in particular gone 
fo far in their ideas of the pre/ent dignity | 
| of Chriſt, though a mere man, as to aſ- 
ſert that he is exalted to a ſovereignty 
over all creatures, and become a proper 
object of religious worſhip and adoration. 


Such was the Sacinian doctrine formerly. It will 
appear in the next diſcourſe, and Note F in the 
Appendix, that modern Socinians of the firſt cha- 
racter do not wy their ideas of Chriſt ſo voy 
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A this laſt point, however, they have 
been of different opinions: Many of them, 
(and particularly Socinus) maintaining 
zealouſly that Chriſt ought to be invoked 
and worſhipped, while others of them 
ſcrupled this. And ſo miſerable has been 
the diſpoſition of religious men of all per- 
ſuaſions to intolerance, that even the So- 
cinians formerly perſeented one another 
on account of this difference; and 
there is too much reaſon to believe 
that Secinus himſelf contributed to an 
impriſonment ' which occaſioned the 
death of an amiable and worthy man 


among his followers who could not 


concur with. him in this opinion 
mig + anon „ 


4 gee Mr. Toulman's Memoirs of the Life, Charac- 
ter, Sentiments, and Writings of Fauſtus Socinus, p. 82, 
&c. See al ſo Mr. Lindſey's Hiſtorical view of the State 
of the Unitarian Deftrine and Worſhip. A work which, 
while it gives the moſt humiliating view of the 
wretched blindnefs of many good men, manifeſts. a 
candour in the author which does honour to his a 
ciples and character, 


%\ 
* 
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At preſent all that embrace Secinianiſm 


ſeem to be agreed (and, I think, very. 
_ rightly) in condemning the doctrine as 
well as in reprobating the conduct of S- 
cinus in this inſtance. 

But, fourthly, with reſpeRt 10 the doc- 


trine of our ſalvation by Jeſus Chriſt, 


they hold that he is our Saviour by his 
example, by his inſtructions, and by that 
power to which he has been exalted to 
govern the Chriſtian church, to raiſe. 

mankind from death, and to beſtow upon 
us the future reward of virtue. In other 
words; they make him a Redeemer 
and Deliverer not only as he was the 
greateſt of all teachers' and reformers ; 
but, likewiſe as he has been made, in 
_ conſequence of his ſufferings and death, 
the conveyer of God's forgiving | mercy 
and favour to mankind in a future happy 
eternity. They receive, therefore, in 
common with all other Chriſtians, thofe 
great facts which are the foundation oak 


rch 
tions 
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the Chriſtian religion the ee 
miracles of Chriſt. by which he proved 
that the fullneſs of the Godhead dwelt in 
him his perfect innocence his deep 


humiliation his obedience unto death, 
even the death of the croſs—his conqueſt 


of death his aſcenſion to heaven and in- 


veſtiture with univerſal domiriion—his 
preſent mediatorial kingdom; and his fu- 
ture deſcent from heaven to reſtore this | 
part. of God's creation, to deſtroy. the 
workers of iniquity, and to gather the 


virtuous of all nations and times into that 


kingdom which was prepared for them 


from the foundation of the world—In : 
ſhort ; he was, as they believe, that Son. 


of God and great Meſſiah who had been _ 


promiſed from the creation, and was ſent 
in the fullneſs of time to proclaim peace 
and favour to guilty men, to lead them to 


the knowledge of the only true God and = 
to aſſure them of his placable character, 


to ſet before them the beſt example, ta 


| i m the covenant of grace, to confirm 


this 
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thiscovenant by his blood, to ſhew us 


the path of life in his own reſurrection, 
and to take upon him that inviſible go- 
vernment which, according to the Scrip- 
tures, he is now carrying on, and which 


$a. 


is to terminate in the extirpation of fin . 


and death, and the eſtabliſhment of an 


everlaſting kingdom of peace * virtue in 


another world. ; 
The enumeration of theſe particulars 


is enough to ſhew you that there is no 


reaſon for that averſion with which many 


good men think of this ſcheme of Chriſ-— 


tianity. One of its chief peculiarities has 
been mentioned under the former head. 
Under this head I muſt obſerve to you, 


that, while its advocates admit all the 


facts juſt recited relating to the doctrine 
of our ſalvation by Chriſt, and therefore 
all that any good man need be very anxi- 
ous about, they reject the common modes 

of interpreting this doctrine, and parti- 3 


cularly the opinion that he ſaved us by 


n ſatisfaction to the juſtice of thle ; 


Deity 


% le Chriftian Dohr. 
Deity for our fins, and by ſuffering in 
himſelf the very puniſhment due to ſin- 
ners in order to let them go free. He 
died for us, they ſay, not as a ſabſtitute, 
but as one man dies for another when he 
| gives up his life m order to ſerve him, 
He died, not to reconcile God to us ; but, 
on the contrary; to aſſure us of God's 
love, and to induce xs to be reconciled to 
God. He was a ſacrifice and a Redeemer, 
not by offering an equivalent or paying 
don a price, but by devoting himſelf in 
the cauſe of truth and virtue, and hy 
ſealing the covenant of grace and the 
promiſe of 3 which he ee 
with his blood. 

In theſe 3 there is a great deal 
| that is true; for indeed nothing can be 
leſs reaſonable that ſome of the explana- 
tions which have been given of our re- 
demption by Chriſt. According to the 
- moſt common of theſe explanations, fin 

being committed againſt an infinite being 


inite evil, and deſerves infinite 
N 


4 
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puniſhment and, conſequently, none 
but an infinite being could make ſatisfac- 
tion for it. Chriſt, being a man making 
one perſon with the ſecond perſon in the 
Trinity (and, therefore, having by this 
union infinite merit communicated to his 
ſufferings) made this ſatisfaction by ſuf- 
fering and dying on the croſs. But he 
did not make it for all. On the con- 
trary; though one drop of his blood was 
ſufficient to purchaſe univerſal ſalvation, 
it was ſhed only for the elet; and the 
reſt of mankind having had no ſatisfaction 
made for their ſins, were left in the ſtate 
into which Adam's fall brought them; 
that is, in a ſtate which ſubjected them 
neceſſarily, unleſs redeemed, to everlaſt- 
ing miſery.— God the Father was pro- 
voked, and required ſatisfaction. God 
the Son ſtepped in to appeaſe him, and 
to make the required ſatisfaction by his 
vicarious ſacriſice; excluding, however, 
from the benefit of it the n part of 
mankind. 
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This i is a juſt account of the ideas which 
many of our fellow-chriſtians have enter- 
| tained of the method of our ſalvation by 
Chriſt; and it leads us moſt abſurdly to 

conceive of one part of the Divine nature 

as making ſatisfaction to another part of 
it; and, therefore, this other part as itſelf 
left unſatisfied. It likewiſe follows from 
it, that our redemption having been 
bought and the full price given for it, 

' could not have been derived from the free 
grace of God. But what is worſt of all in 
this account of our redemption is, that, by 
repreſenting the Deity in the character of 
an angry and inexorable Judge, and Jeſus 
Chriſt in the oppoſite character of a mild 
and benevolent Pacifier and F riend, it 
tends to transfer our love from that Being 
who is the Father of mercies and the firſt 
cauſe of all good, to that Meſſenger whom 
he ſent into the world to carry on-the 
purpoſes of his goodneſs, Such ſenti- 
ments as theſe cannot be condemned 
too ſtrongly. It was neceſſary that on 
1 __ ma 
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this occaſion I ſhould mention them to 
you in order to guard you againſt them. 
'They are a wretched miſconception of 
one of the moſt important of all doc- 
trines ; and they muſt have a very un- 


happy effect on the tempers of thoſe who 


beſt, as well as greateſi of all beings who is 
the proper object i 11 all caſes of our fr/ 


and 5% regards. 
But though, even on the ſubject of our 


redemption by Chriſt, 1 agree in this in- 
ſtance with that denomination of Chriſ- | 


tians whoſe opinions Jam now deſcribing, 
I can by no means think of it in every re- 
ſpect as they do. I believe Chriſt to be a 


Saviour in a much higher ſenſe than they 
allow. I view his character in a much 
higher light. He died, they ſay, to bear 


witneſs to the truth, and to confirm the 


doctrine he taught by laying down his 
life for it; and he ſaves us by leading us 


to repentance and virtue, and by convey- 
ing to penitent ſinners a remiſſion of pu- 
G 2 niſhment 
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84 Of the Chriſtian Doctrine 
niſhment and future happineſs. I aſſent 
to this, but cannot think it the whole 
truth, as you will find when I have given 
vou an account of the THIRD of thoſe 
ſchemes into which I have divided the 
opinions of Chriſtians concerning the 
Goſpel, and which ! ſhall now AY to 
explain. ON "> 

After what I bite Gai ha, a few 
words will be ſufficient for this purpoſe. 


This Tüixp ſcheme agrees with the 
ſcheme laſt ſtated in all that relates to the 
nature of the Deity and the conſequences 
of the fall; and alſo, in rejecting the doc- 
trines of abſolute predeſtination, particu- 
lar redemption, irrefiſtible grace, and 
Juſtification by faith only. It differs from 
it principally on the two laſt of the four 
points I have mentioned; and I have cal- 
led it the middle ſcheme, becauſe on theſe 
two points, it neither carries our ſenti- 
ments ſo high as Athanaj, laniſin and Cal- 
vin n, nor inks them ſo low as Socini- 


* | . 
» F - * * 


aniſm. | 
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aniſm. It makes Chriſt more than a hu- 
man being; his character more than that 
of a reformer; and our ſalvation by him 
more than a mere conveyance of benefits. 
It teaches that Chriſt deſcended to this 
earth from a ſtate of pre-exiſtent dignity ; 
that he was in the beginning with God, . 
and that by him God made this world; 

and that by a humiliation of himſelf 5 
which has no parallel, and by which he 
has exhibited an example of benevolence 
that paſſes knowledge, he took on him 


fleſh and blood and paſſed through hu- / 


man life enduring all its ſorrows, in order 

to ſave and bleſs a ſinful race. By de- 
livering himſelf up to death he acquired 
the power of delivering us from death. 
By offering himſelf a ſacrifice on the croſs 
he vindicated the honour of thoſe laws 
which ſinners had broken, and rendered 
the exerciſe of favour to them conſiſtent 
with the holineis and wiſdom of God's 
government; and by his reſurrection 

from the dead he proved the efficacy and 
"9 3 Wo. 
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acceptableneſs of his ſacrifice. In a word; 
according to this ſcheme, Chriſt not only 
declared but obtained the availableneſs of 
_ repentance to pardon ; “ and became, by 
his interpoſition, not only the Conveyer 
but the Aurbor and the means of our fu- 
ture immortality. This was a fervice ſo 
great that no meaner agent could be equal 
to it; and, in conſequence of it, offers 
of full favour are made to all; no human 
being will be excluded from vation ex- 
cept through his own fault; and every 
truly virtuous man from the beginning 
to the end of time (be his country or his 
religion what it will) is made ſure of be- 
ing raiſed from death and made happy 
for ever. It is neceſſary to add, that in 
\ all this the Supreme Deity, according to 
the ſame principles, is to be conſidered as 
| the firſt cauſe, and Chriſt as his Gir r to 
fallen man, and as acting under that 
eternal and ſelf- exiſtent Being compared 
with whom no other being is either great 
or good, and of whom and through hom 


and to whom are all 0 
This 


'* Sce Note C in the Appendix. 
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This is the account of the Goſpel ; 
which appears to me to he neareſt the 
truth ; and, as it is a mean between two 
oppoſite ſchemes, it is more likely to de- 
| ſerve our preference. There are, how- 
ever, ſome modifications of it which ap- 
proach too nearly to the ſcheme firſt ex- 
plained; and this, in my opinion, is true 
in particular of the account which has 
been given of the dignity of Chriſt and 
the doctrine of our redemption, by the 
truly great and excellent Dr. CLARKE, In 
the explications he gives of the doctrine 
of our redemption, he ſeems to have car- 
ried his ideas to ſubſtitution, ſatisfaction, 
and vicarious puniſhments: And he ſeems 
alſo to have held ſuch a pre-eminence of 
Chriſt above all creatures, and ſuch a pe- 
culiar manner of his derivation from 
God as is perfectly incomprehenſible, 
and grounded on a miſinterpretation 
of the language of Scripture, But 1 
muſt not now dwell on ſuch obſerva- 


tions, 


„„ 
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| Jas buſineſs i in what remains of theſe 
diſcourſes ſhall be to give you an account 
| of the reaſons which determine me to pre- 
fer this third ſcheme of Chriſtianity to the 
| Socinian ſcheme. In doing this I ſhall 
confine myſelf to the two points I have 
ſo often mentioned, and endeavour to 
ſtate my reaſons, fr/ of all, for believing 
that Chriſt, with reſpect to his nature or 
perſon, was more than a man; and ſecondly L 
for believing that, with reſpect to his of- 
fice as a Saviour, he was more than a 
teacher and example. At preſent I will 
only make a few obſervations previous to 
the diſcuſſion of the firſt of theſe points. 
1K irſt. I would point out to your no- 
tice a particular coincidence between So- 
cinianiſin and the high Trin/tarian doc- 
trine. You will find, upon reflection, 
that there cannot be a more remarkable 
Inſtance of a trite obſervation, that ex- 
* tremes are apt to meet.” According to 
the Atbangſſan doctrine, that Jeſus who was 
born of a virgin, who bled on 1 the croſs, | 
and 
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and who roſe again, was ſimply a man, 
feeling all our wants and ſubject to all 
our infirmities and ſufferings. It is im- 
poſſible that any one who has the uſe of 
his reaſon ſhould believe that Gop was 
born, and ſuffered, and bled, and died. 
This was true only of the nan Jeſus; 


The contrary is too ſhocking to be even 


imagined; nor is it aſſerted by the adyo- 
cates of the proper Deity of Jeſus Chriſt; 
What they ſay is, that though Chriſt was 
very man, yet he was alſo very God; and 
when they ſay he was very God they do not 


mean that he loſt his nature* as a man 

Dr. Horſley (in a ſermon on the incarnation 
lately publiſhed) has made an obſervation on this 
| ſubje@ which ſeems curious. According to him the 
hypoſtatical union could not have taken place if the 
principle of individual exiſtence in the man Jeſus had 
not been that union itſelf; and the neceſſity of this 
created the neceſſity of the miraculous conception, a 
man produced in the common way, or (as he ſpeaks) 
by the phyſical powers of generation, being —— 
of fucks an union. | | 


„ 


by a conyerſion of it into the ſubſtance of 
the Deity (this alſo being an abſurdity 
too groſs to be admitted by any human 
mind) but that there was an union be= 
4 tween it and the Divine nature which 
gave value and [efficacy to the ſufferings 
af the man, The Socinians ſay much the 
ſame ; for they ſay, that God dwelt in Je-, 
ſus and acted and ſpoke by him, and that 
there was ſuch an extraordinary commu- 
- nication of Divine influence to him as 
raiſed him above other mortals and ren- 
dered him properly God with us, that is, 
God manifeſting himſelf to us and diſplay- 
ing his power and perfections on earth in 
the perſon, diſcourſes, and miracles of 
Chrift, The advocates of the Athanafian 
daoctrine cannot mean more than this by 
the union they talk of between God and 
, Chriſt. They call it indeed an union of 


two natures into one perſon ; an union 


= which made the Godbead and the manhood 


one complex ſubject of action and paſſion, | 
But this is a /anguage to which they can- 
TT - e not 
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not « pally fix any ideas: For, whatever | 
they may pretend, they cannot really be- 
lieve that any two beings, much leſs two 
| beings ſo effentially different as a man 
and the Deity, can make ane perſon; 
or that there could have been ſuch an 
union between Jeſus and God as to 
make it ſtricly true, that when Jeſus 
was born, Ged was born; or that when 
Jeſus was crucified, God was crycified,/ 
They are no more capable of believ- 
ing this than the Papiſts, when ' they 
maintain tranſubſtantiation, are capable 
of believing that the body of Chriſt may 
be eaten at one and the ſame time in a 
million of places, or that Chriſt at his 
laſt ſupper really held his body in his 
hand and gave it to his apoſtles. As far, 
therefore, as Trinitarians and Socinans 
have ideas they are agreed on this ſubject; ; F 
and the war they have been maintaining | 
againſt one another has been entirely a 
war "F words. What an inſtance i is this 
of 
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of human weakneſs ? There are no two 
parties of Chriſtians who talk languages 
about Chriſt more ſeemingly oppoſite; * 
one maintaining zealouſly that he was the 2 
. _ eternal God, and the other that he was a 
man; and yet when their ideas are exa- 
mined we find that they coincide, the one, 
making him in reality as much a mere 
man as the other, and the only difference | 
being, that the one talk a plain language 
| about the union of this man to the Deity; 
F and that the other run it up to a myſtery | 
"which admits. of no explanation or mean- 
ing. But what is a ſtill more melancholy. 
proof of human weakneſs is the ſtreſs 
which one of theſe parties have laid on 
their myſterious doctrine ; and the horrid 
barbarity with which, in former ages, 
they perſecuted all who could not receive 
it. Even now, in this enlightened and 
happy country, there is (as you well 
know) a creed, in conſtant uſe and obſti- 
nately retained, which declares that with · 
W 5 OS out 
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out doubt all who __ this doctrine * 
n we e ee 


1 Ten an opinion concerning Chriſt which I 
have thought not neceſſary to be noticed in theſe diſ- 
courſes. It is the opinion in which a very amiable 
divine (the late Dr. WaTTs) ſettled after ſpending 
many years in perplexing enquiries, and taking much 
pains to keep within the limits of the doctrines com- 
monly reckoned orthodox. It agrees with Arianiſm, 
in rejecting the range doctrine, as Dr. Watts calls it 
(ſee his Solemn Addreſs to the Deity in the 4th volume of 
his works) of a Deity conſiſting of three perſons; 
(one a Father begetting, the other-a Son begotten, 
and the third a Holy . Ghoſt proceeding) and in 
maintaining, that the Saviour who died for us was 
ſuper-angelic ſpirit, the firſt of God's productions and 
the limit between him and his creatures, and not a mere 
man, as Athanaſians and Socinians ſay. But it differs 
from Arianiſm in aſſerting a doctrine which ſeems even 
more ſtrange than that concerning the Deity which 
Dr. Watts rejected. I mean, the doctrine of a 
Chriſt, conſiſting of two beings (one the ſelf- exiſtent 
Creator, and the other a creature made into one perſan 
by an ineffable union and indwelling, which ren- 
ders all the ſame titles, attributes, and honours, 
equally applicable to both. See Dr. Watts“ 1 80 
tbe Glory ef Cbriſt as God- man. See Note D in the 
Appendix, : 

'The 
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But 1 condly; another previous obſer⸗ 

vation which I would make is, that tho, 

in —— to the dodrine both of Tri- 
 nitarians | 


3 wo ghe io: 2 | 

| The Arian part of his ſcheme . ty diſ- 
Gageilhed by the name of the 5ndwe{ling ſcheme) gave 
ſo much offence to Dr. Watts's more orthodox bre- 
thten, that the latter part of it could not ſave him 
from their cenfures, or make him an object of their 
charity. This ſhould have taught him charity to 
ell his leſs orthodox brethren; But it had not 
this effect. Concerning Soeinians he intimates 
(in the Preface to his book entitled Orthodoxy. and 


' (Charity imited) that the Scriptures did not warrant 


him to extend his charity to them; and that they are 
expoſed to à ſentence from which he prays that the 
grace of God may recover and preſetrve them. In a 
Poem alſo on Mr. Locl's Annotations inferted among 
his Lyri Ptemt, He makes an apology for invoking 
the help of Charity to find Mr. Lock in heaven, by 
intimating that he could not have done this had he 
not concluded from his explanation of Rom. v. 21. 
that he was not a Socinian.— How ftrongly does this 
ſhew that allowances ought ſometimes to be made 
even for uncharitablenefs? And what a proof is it of 
the unhappy influence of the prejudices to which we 
„ TH oe 


* 
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#rarians and Sbcinians, I look upon Chr 
as more than any human being, I do not 
preſume to be able to determine the degree 

bol his ſuperiority, or to know any thing of 
the particular rank which he held in God's 
univerſe before his deſcent from heaven. 
This is a point which we have neither 
means for diſcovering, nor faculties for 
underſtanding. The Scriptures are in a 
great degree ſilent about it, informing us 
only that he war before Abraham ; that he 
ball glory with God before the world was; and 
that, thro his intermediate-agency, Gd 
made this world. I fay this world, for you 
ſhould never forget that when the Serip- 
tures ſpeak of the world they mean only 
this world, the ſacred writers having 
probably never carried their views farther, | 


are all liable, and which often contract and darken ' 
the beſt minds? Theſe prejudices would be exter- 
minated, and all Chriſtians would reſpect one and 
cher, were the doctrine I have endeavoured to incul- 
eate in the firſt of theſe diſcourſes univerſally received. 
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3 formed any conception of thoſe in- 
numerable worlds and ems of worlds 
which have been diſcovered by the mo- 
dern improvements in philoſophy and 
aſtronomy. ＋ hoſe learned men, there- 
fore, ſeem to me to have gone much too 
far, wh (though they deny Chriſt's equa- 
ty to his God and our God) yet ſpeak of 
him as a Being who exiſted before all 
worlds, and as at the head of all worlds. 
This ſeems almoſt as little warranted by - 
reaſon and Scripture as the doctrine which 
makes him the ons sur REM ERH; and it 
makes the doctrine of his having humbled 
| Himſelf to death even the death of the 
eerst ſave this world, almoſt equally in- 
CcCredible. When in the Col Mans he is 
ſtyled the image of the invi/ible Deity, and 
- , the Firft born of every creature, the meaning 
is, that by the Divine power which he 
diſplayed he was a repreſentation on earth 
of the ever-bleſſed Deity ; and that by 
riſing from the dead he became, what he is 
_ elſewhere called, the Firſt- fruits of them 
. that 


as beli c Unitarians & Socinians. gp 
| that; ſleep, and the Firſt- born from the 
dead of human beings. 2 
Thirdly, There is one previous ob- 
fervatich - more which I | would re- 
commend to . nne conſidera. 
tion. * | | 4 FE 
1 Amidſt all the ſpeculations and contro- 
verſies about the perſon and offices of 
Chriſt, I wiſh you would never forget that 
the only object of religious worſhip is the | 
one Supreme Deity. This, I think, a point ” 
of great conſequence. There 1s no other 
being concerning whom we have ſufficient 
reaſon to think, that he is continually pre- 
ſent! with us, and a witneſs to all our 
thoughts and deſires. There is, therefore, 
no other being to whom our prayers ought 
to be directed. It was to this Being that 
our Lord himſelf directed his prayers; 
And his language to us is, thou ſhalt dor. 
Ship the Lord thy God and him only ſhalt 
thou ſerve, Math. iv. 10. You ſhall aſe me 
mtbing. Whatever ye Gall aſe the Father 
"= JJ 
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| 7 in 17 name, . be will give it to vou. Jen 
xvi. 23. This is the Scripture rule of 


name 


of the can, Dame 


worſhip. We are to pray to God in the 
f Chriſt; that is, as his diſciples, 
and with a regard to him as the Mediator 


between God and man. To this purpoſe 


St. Paul exhorts us in Col. iii. 16. Doe 
every thing in the name of Chriſt, giving 


thanks to God and the Father by bim. The 
Injunction | to St. John, when he would 


have fallen down to worſhip the angel 


that ſhewed him the prophetical viſions 


in the book of Revelation, we ſhould con- 
ſider as given to every Chriſtian who is 
diſpoſed to worſhip any being except the 


ONE. Su PREMRE— See thou do it Not. Mor ſbip | 


| God. All other worſhip: is an idolatry 
which the Chriſtian religion forbids. The 


proneneſs to it, however, among Chriſ- 
tians, as well as Heathens, has been in 
all ages melancholy and ſhocking. The 


religion of Heathens conſiſted chiefly in 
the br, of n e ſuppoſed to 


have 


3 


8 


have been elevated after their deaths into 
a participation with the Supreme Deity in 
the government of the world. Thie reli- 


gion of Papiſts is in a great degree the 
ſame. Their prayers are directed mum 
more to the Virgin Mary, and deified 


human ſpirits called ſaints, than to God. 
Nor are Proteſtants guiltleſs. For, if the 
doctrine of the Trinity is falſe, what 
muſt the worthip be that is grounded 
upon it? How much muſt the reformed. 


churches themſelves want reformation ?s 
Even Socinians have not kept clear of this 


great error of Chriſtendom *®, You have 


heard that, in former times, they con- | 


| tended zealouſſy for the obligation to 


inen ang worſhip Chriſt, though, in 
| | He . ien 


b Tt is es that * whoſe zeal on this 
point was ſo great as to make him a petſecutor, at 


the ſame time aſſerted that idolators could not be 
ſaved. How happy is it for us, that even our own 
ſentences here ſhal! not condemn us W pro- 


vided we are * eve 7 ? 
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* opinion, not a creature eine but a : 

mere man.” 1 DS ENTS eee 
suffer me hems: to 8 you in the 

. with which the apoſtle John con- 


eludes his firſt Epiſtle Little children keep 


yourſelves from idols. Adhere to the wor- 


' ſhip of the one living and true God; and 
admit no other beings to a ſhare with him 


in your adorations. That grand apoſtacy 
among Chriſtians which is predicted in the 
New Teſtament,” conſiſts principally. in 
their falling” into idolatrous 3 


; : 
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1 Phe learhed Mr. Poſeph Matte; i in the laſt century, 


| has given an intimation of Some ſin which the 


„ whole body of the reformation, is guilty. of, but 


« which is counted no fin,” And Sir Jaac Newton, 
a | 


in his Commentary on the Revelations, ſpeaks of 
66 all nations having corrupted the Chriſtian religion, 
s and of a recovery of the long loſt truth which is to 
e be effected hereafter.— I can by no means con- 
ee ceive (ſays an excellent clergyman and valuable 


6 writer) what it is theſe writers point at, except it 


' « be the 8 of the 0 and Father of all, 


$6; Which 


as held by Unitarians & Socinians. 101. | 
This is that ſpiritual - fornication for 
which the Jews were ſo often puniſhed ; 
and which, according to all the beſt com- 
- mentators, has given the name of the mo- 
ther of harlots to the church of Rome. Avoid 
it then carefully and anxiouſly. : You 
cannot be wrong when you follow, in this 
and other en, the amn of Jeſus 
Chriſt, | 4 $+ 
It is the nn that the true object 
of religious worſhip .is\ God the Father 
enly,* that in a great meaſure. makes us 
Proteſtant Diſſenters. Let us s keep! on 
A. 35 this 


« which they might poſſibly believe te be a truth 
that has been denied and loſt by the general decla- 


é ration of the churches, that two other perſons are 


« þis equals. This is/ſo far from being looked upon 
de as a fin that it is a ſign of orthodoxy, and i is a 
doctrine that pervades the whole reformation,” 
See reflections on the 15th chapter of Mr. Gibbor's 
Hiſtory, &c. p. 73, by the late Mr. Henry Taylor, 
Rector of Crawley, and. Vicar of Portſmouth, 
/ Hants, | 
| C See Ws E Appendir. 
, 


162 of tbe © de ce Dietrine 
this ground. It is impoſlible | we hea 


| find better. There are probably ſupe- 


rior inviſihle beings without number, 
But we bave nothing to do with them 
as objects of our devotions. Our invo- 


' eations in prayer muſt be confined to 


that one ſelf-exiſtent being who governs 
all beings. There are other lords; but 
their authority is derived from him. 
There are other ſaviours, but they are 
his gifts; and of theſe the firſt and beſt 
is that Saviour who left heaven to de- 
hver us from fin and death, and to lift 
us to a happy immortality. To this Sa- 
viour we owe an ardent gratitude; but 
the gratitude we owe ta him is nothing 
compared with that which we awe to 
the God who gave him, and whom alone 
we know to be ever near us to hear and 


potire our prayer and praiſes. 


Having made the previous obſerva- 
tions, I ſhall next proceed to ſet before 
you ſome arguments which appear to me 
| 1 © 


1 


as held by Unitarians & Socinians. 103 


to prove the two doctrines of the pre- 
exiſtent dignity of Chriſt, and his having 
performed a higher ſervice for us than any 
being merely human could have perform- 
ed. But this I muſt reſerve for ſome fu- 
ture diſcourſes, 3 
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OF THE PRE- EXISTENCE AND. DIGNITY. | 


or CHRIST," 
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We FR ſeen, is do for 7 that the Father © 
ſent the Son to be the Saviour Ll 


world. 


"8 N a you on the different 

ſchemes of Chriſtianity you may re- 
member that (after ſhewing that we are 
all agreed with reſpect to the efentials of 
it, and the information which it was in- 
tended principally to communicate, and 
which is moſt intereſting to us as ſinful 
and dying creatures) I arranged the dif- 


ferent ſentiments which have been enter- 
_ tained 
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106 of the Proeyiteyce 
tained concerning it under three ſchemes, 
each of which I ſtated, giving the prefer- 
ence to that which I did not know how 
better to diſtinguiſh than by calling it 
the middle ſcheme between Cong and 


Socinianiſm. 
My deſign, in what's is to follow of theſe 


7 diſcourſes, is to. ſtate the reaſons which 


ſeem to me to ſhew that this ſcheme comes 
neareſt the truth. At the cloſe of my laſt 
diſcourſe, I made ſome preparatory obſer- 
vations which I thought PT and 
with this view, 1 
Fist pointed N to your notice a coin- 
4 which there is, on the ſubject of 
Chriſt's dignity, between the opinions of 
Trinitarigns and Socinians. Both make 
the Jeſus who bled and died on the croſs 
a mere man, but diſtinguiſhed from com- 
mon men by a miraculous conception and 
a particular communication of Divine 
Powers, In oppoſition ta this doctrine 
have propoſed to ſtate the reaſons which 
: lead me to believe, that he was more than 
”A man, 


Fa 


and Dignity of Chi. 167 
4 man, and that he not only was endow- 
ed with extraordinary powers, but had 
exiſted before his appearance in this world 
in a ſtate of dignity and glory, _ 
| Secondly; 1 deſired you to vbſerve, 
that, while I believe this to be the truth, 
I do not mean to aſſert any thing with 
reſpect to the degree of our Lord's pre- 
exiſtent dignity, this being a point about 
which the Scriptures are ſilent except 
by faying that God made this world by 
him. 
Thirdly; W you to Sbdtrtes that 
| whatever may be the dignity of Chriſt or 
our obligations to him, the only object 
of our religious worſhip is that one Su- 
preme Being who ſent him into the world; 
and that all prayer directed to other be- 
ings is an idolatry which we 9 anxi- 
ouſly to avoid. 

I ſhall now proceed to ſtate my reaſons 
for receiving that account of the Gofpel 
to which I have given the preference. It 

differs, I have ſaid, from Socinianiſm in 
5 two. 
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two particulars. Firſt, in aſſerting Chriſt E 
to have been more than any human being 
And, ſecondly, in aſſerting that he took 
upon him human nature for a higher pur- 
poſe than merely revealing to mankind 
the will of God, and inſtructing them in 
their duty and in the doctrines of religion. 
In diſcourſing on theſe ſubjects, 1 have 
thought the words T have juſt read to you 
better adapted to my views than the words 
on which I grounded my former diſcourſes. 
We have ſeen and do teſtify (ſays St. John) 
that the Father ſent the Son to be the Saviour 
ef the world, —Theſe words imply the fol- 
lowing very important truths. 
Firſt; that Jeſus Chriſt was the Me/- 
ſenger of God the Father Almighty; and 
that, therefore, we are to aſcribe to him 
ultimately all that Chriſt did and all that 
we owe to him. The Father, my text 
ſays, SENT the Son. . 
Secondly, that this Meſſenger 1 was one 
of peculiar excellence and dignity. By 


way of diſtinction, and in N to mark | 
his 


[4 
* , » * * 
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Son. So likewiſe in the firſt verſe of the 
Epiſtle toithe Hebrews it is ſaid that God 

who at ſundry times and in divers manners 
ſpoke in times paſt to the fathers by the pro- 


phets, hath in theſe laſt times ſpoken to us by 


his Sox, by'whom he made the worlds. 


- Thirdly ; theſe words imply that Chriſt 
was ſent into the world to perform for it 
| a ſervice of the laſt importance. He was 
ſent to 'save it: The Father ſent the 


Son to be the Saviouk of the world. 
Theſe words, therefore, lead me to an- 
ſwer the following enquirie. 
_ .. 1ſt. Whether the peculiar e of 
Chriſt, as pointed out to us in the Scrip- 
tures, means any more than what Hubana- 
| ans and Socinians ſay ; that is, his being 
a man the ſame. with ourſelves, but in 


union with the Deity and endowed with = 


extraordinary powers? 4 
_ 2dly. What the nature was al 1 in- 


firumentality in the work of our redemp- | 


tion, which is expreſſed, when it is ſaid 


that 
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1 God SENT. him to (he the Saviour of 
the world. 

And zdly. Whether he _ a, Cavieas' 
in any other way than by his inſtructions 
. example, | 


F inn. Let 8 enquire what reaſons there 
are for believing that Chriſt's peculiar dig- 
nity, as deſcribed in the Scriptures, im- 
plies that he was more than any being 
merely human. | 

As one who wiſhes to de à candid en- 
quirer after truth, I muſt here tell you, 
that I think the mere appellation Son of 
| God) applied to Chriſt decides nothing on 

this ſabje&t. The manner in which he is 
ſw ſtyled in my text and in other places af 

Scripture implies, as I have juſt obſerved, 
his pre-emmence as a Prophet and Meſſen - 

ger from God; but the appellation, taken 
by itſelf and abſtracted from the circym- 
ſtances of its application, affords no proof 

of his being more than a man. It is in- 
daeed a Phraſe which has bern 9 
miſ- 


1 


| and Dignity of Chrif. rt” 
miſinterpreted; and on which a doctrine _ 
concerning God the moſt unintelligible 
has been grounded. By  Trinitarians 
and Calvuiniſts, it has been ſuppoſed to re- 
fer to an eternal derivation of one part of 
the Divine nature from another, or of the 
¶ſecond perſon in the Trinity from the ,; 
and their language is, that Chriſt was 
neither made nor created, but begotten from 
5 everlaſting, and of one ſubſtance with the 
Father. And, even by many more rati- 
onal divines, this phraſe has been thought 
to refer to ſome peculiar manner in which 
Chriſt derived his exiſtence from the 
| Deity before all worlds, and by which he 
is diſtinguiſhed from and raiſed above all 
the other productions of the Divine will 
and power. For this reaſon they think 
Chriſt is called the Only Begotten of the 
Father, there exiſting no other being de- 
rived from him in the ſame way; that is, 
by generation, and not by creation. There 
is ſcarcely any thing that ſtrikes me more, 
with a conviction of the infirmity of the 
human 
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Human underſtanding, than the zeal with 
. which this moſt. groundleſs and abſurd 
notion has been received by ſome of the 
ableſt and beſt men. That it is wholly 
 groundleſs will appear _ 1 re e 
confiderations. 8 2 
Firſt; with reſpect to 0 inet i. 
Arete applied to Chriſt as the Son of 
God, it is plain that it means no more 
than his being his beloved Son, as he is 
likewiſe often called in the Seriptures.— 
Thus is this epithet uſed in Prov. iv. 3. 
For I was my father's fon tender and only 
(that is, peculiarly) beloved in the Agb. 
F ny mother. And it is remarkable, that 
the Greet tranflators of the Old Teſta- 
ment frequently render the words which, 
in the ant has arm ny 8 * 3 


ſon. 
It deſerves your notice mu that Chriſt 
is ſtyled God's fir/i-begorten as well as his 

only- begotten Son; and that he is fo ſtyled 
plainly for no other reaſon, than that he 
Was the firſt that roſe from the dead. 
” Thus 


\ 


and Dignity of cbriſ. 113 o 


Thus Rev. f * K. Grace be to you from bim 
dobich is and which was andwhich is to come; 
and from Feſus Chriſt the Faithful Witneſs, 
the Firſt- Begotten from the dead, and the 
Prince of the kings of the earth. And Col. 
i. 18. Heis the Head of the church, tbe Be- 
ginning, the Fir/t-Born from the dead, that 
in all things be might have the pre-eminence. 
Can any one imagine, that in theſe texts 
the ſacred writers had any view to the 
mode of Chriſt's derivation from the Fa- 
ther before all worlds? It is equally un- 
reaſonable to imagine, they had any ſuch. 
view when they apply the title Son of God 
generally to him, without any epithet, In 
reality ; it is only a particular kind of 
Phraſeology uſed in the Scriptures; and 
. which is frequently applied to many be- 
ſides our Saviour. Angels are ſtyled the 

Sons of God, Job. xxxviii. 7. When the 


morning ſtars ſang together, and all the ſons 


/ God ſhouted for joy. See likewiſe Dan. 

iii. 25.—Adam is called the ſony of God, 

Lal in. 38 8 ates are called the 
11 15 les 
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ne of God, Pſal. lxxxii. 6. and John x. 
34.—Iſrael is called God' 22 -Born, Exod. 
iv. 22. And thou ſhalt ſay unto Pharaob;. 
thus ſaith the Lord; Iſrael is my Jon, even | 
ny. firſt. born. — But this title is, in a more 
particular manner, applied to good men 
and virtuous Chriſtians in the New Teſ- 
tament. As many as are led by the ſpirit 
of God, St. Paul tells us, are the ſons of 
God; and if ſons, then heirs, heirs of God, © 
and joint heirs with Chriſt, Rom. viii. 14, 
and 17. So likewiſe, Rev. xxi. 7. He 
. that overcometh ſhall inherit all thi inge, and 
T will be: his God, and he ſhall be my ſon. 
And in John i. 12. it is ſaid that to as 
many as. receive Chriſt, be gave the ow | 
to become the ſons of God. 
In ſhort; according to the Scripture 
language, we are all the ſons of God; but 
Chriſt is ſo more particularly 3 | 
nently. God is the Father of us all, as _ 
well as of Chriſt ; but he is the firſt- e 
among many brethren, having God for 
| ** God no leſs than he is our God. I af- 
tend 


: "He ; 
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cend (ſaid our Saviour to Martha) 20 my 
God and to your God, to wy n and to 
your Father. \ 

Ihe title Son of God then 2 appl. 

cabll to Chriſt, with all the epithets added 

to it, were he only a man, nothing can be 
inferred: from it with reſpect to his pre- 
exiſtent dignity. And this will appear 

yet more plainly from conſidering, that he 

is ſtyled in the Scriptures the Sen r Man 
as well as the Son of God; and that both 
theſe: titles took their riſe from two re- 
markable prophecies in the Old Teſta- 
ment concerning the Meſſiah, The firſt 
took its riſe from Daniel the 7th chapter 
and 13th verſe.  T ſaw in the night v1fions, 
and behold one like the Sox or MAN came 

with the clouds of heaven to the Ancient of 
days; and there was given him dominion and 
glory and à kingdom that all people and na- 
tions and languages ſhould ſerve him; The 
latter took its riſe from the prophecy in 
the three firſt verſes of the 42d chapter of 
Ifaiah. Behold my SERVANT (or, as it is 


I 2 quoted 
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quoted in Mat. xii. 18.) Behold my Sox 
wbom I have choſen, my Beloved in whom my 
foul delighteth. I will put my ſpirit upon 
bum, and be ſhall ſhew forth judgment to the 
Gentiles. But it will be proper to be more 
explicit here, and to obſerve that Chriſt 
is called the Son of God on three accounts 
in the New Teſtament. 

Firſt. On account of his miraculous 
conception. This is evident from Luke 
i. 35. The angel ſaid to her, the Holy Ghof 

Hall come upon thee. The power of the 

Higheſt ſhall overſhadow thee. Therefore, 

bat holy thing which fhall be born of thee 
ſhall be called the Son o Goo. 

. Secondly. On account of his reſurrec- 
tion. This appears from Rom. i. 4. De- 
clared to be the Son of God with power by bis 
reſurrection from the dead. And more 
plainly from Acts xiii. 33. The promiſe 
wwhich was made to our fathers, God bath ful- 
. filled to us their children, in tbat be bath raiſed 
84 Fes ha the WA, as it is written inthe 
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ſecond Pſalm. Thou art wy o on; this _—_ | 
| have T begotten thee. 5 „ 

Thirdly. On account of his office as „ 
the Meſſiah. In conſequence of Ifaiah's 
prophecy juſt quoted, the Phraſe Son of 

God came to be the moſt common title by 
which the Meſſiah was characterized 
among the Jews. So true is this, that it 5 
appears plainly in the Goſpel hiſtory that 
theſe two titles, the Sen of God and the 
Meſſiah, were ſynonimous among the Jews 
at the time of our Lord's public miniſtry, 
When St. John at the end of his Goſpel _ 
declares, that what he had written was in 
order that they might believe that Feſus was 
the Chriſt, the Son of God; it is plain that 
he uſes the phraſe Son of God as only ano=- 
ther phraſe for the Chri/, that is, the 
Meſſiah. The ſame is true of Nathanael's 
declaration on ſeein g our Saviour. Rabbi, | 
bon art the Son of God. Thou art the King 
of Iſrael. And alſo, of the confeſſion made _ 
by the demoniacs mentioned Luke iv. 4 3 
Demons alſo came out of many crying ur. 
| 147 „„ 
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quoted in Mat. xii. 18.) Behold my So 
whom I have choſen, my Beloved in whom my 
foul delighteth. I will put my. ſpirit upon 
him, and be ſhall ſhew forth judgment to the 
Gentiles. But it will be proper to be more 
explicit here, and to obſerve that Chriſt 
is called the Son of God on three accounts 
in the New Teſtament. | | 
-. - Firſt, On account of his miraculous 
conception. This is evident from Luke 
i. 35. Me angel ſaid to her, the Holy Ghoſt | 
Hall come upon thee. The power of the 
Higbeſt ſhall overſhadow thee. Therefore, 
that holy thing which ſball be born of thee Z 
1 be called the Son OH Goo. 
Secondly. On account of "A abus 
tion. This appears from Rom. 1. 4. De- 
clared to be the Son of God with power by his 
reſurrection from the dead. And more 


by plainly from Acts xiii. 33- The promiſe 


which was made to our fathers, God bath ful- 
jllled to us their children, intbat be bath raiſed 
up Jeſus from the dead, a as it is written inthe 
LEN ſecond 


— 
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ſecond Pſalm. Thou art 5 8 on; this we | 
have T begotten thee. © 4 e. 

Thirdly. On account of his office as 
the Meſſiah. In conſequence of Iſaiah's g 
prophecy juſt quoted, the phraſe Sen of | 


God came to be the moſt common title by 
which the Meſſiah was characterized 


among the Jews. 80 true is this, that it 
appears plainly in the Goſpel hiſtory that 


theſe two titles, the Son of God and the 
Meſfiah, were ſynonimous among the Jews 
at the time of our Lord's public miniſtry. 
When St. John at the end of his Goſpel 
declares, that what he had written was in 
older that they might believe that Feſus was 
the Chriſt, the Son of God; it is plain that 
he uſes the phraſe Son of God as only ano- 
ther phraſe for the Chrif, that is, the 
Meſfah. The ſame is true of Nathanaels 
declaration on ſeeing our Saviour. Rabbi, 
thou art the Son of God. Thou art the King 
of Iſrael. And alſo, of the confeſſion made 
by the demoniacs mentioned Luke iv. 41. 


Demons alſo came out E many crying ours. 
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and ſaying, 97 2 art the Me 72 2h, the Sin is 
God. When the Jews aſked our Lord, 
| Luke xxii. 70. Art thou the Son of God ? 
their meaning undoubtedly was, Art thou 
the NMaſiab? And thus that very queſtion: 
is expreſſed in Mark xiv. 61. Art thou the 
Meſſiah, the Son of the bleſſed* ? = 
It would be waſting your time to ſay 
more on this ſubject. Such is the true 
account of a phraſeology in Scripture 
which has nothing in it that is not eaſy 
and intelligible; but which has, among 
Chriſtians, produced ſome of the groſſeſt 
conceptions of the Deity ; and among In- 
fidels, expoſed e to ridicule and 6 
ſcorn. . | 


| Having thus ſhewn you thet: no conch. 
fion „with * to the doctrine of Chriſt's 
| pre- 


The account here given of Chriſt's being called 
the Son of God, is nearly the ſame with that given 
by Dr. Watts i in his Treatiſe entitled, Uſeful and Im- 
portant Quęſtions concerning Jeſus the Son of God freely 
Propoſed, with a humble attempt to anſwer them. 
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pre- exiſtenee, can be drawn merely from 


his being called the Son of God, I ſhall now 


| ſtate to you thoſe reaſons which influ- 


ence my judgment i in this inſtance, and 
which ſeem to me to prove this doc- 


trine. 

Firſt, I will obſerve that the denial of 
it ſeems, in a great meaſure, derived from 
narrow ideas of the extent of the creation, 
and of the connections and dependencies 
that take place in it. We are too apt to 


look upon ourſelves as unconnected with 


any ſuperior world of beings, and the ſun 
and ſtars as made only for us. This 1s all 


miſerable narrowneſs and ſhortſighted- 


neſs. That earth, which appears to us 


x great, is (comparatively ſpeaking) no- 


thing to the ſolar ſyſtem : The ſolar 
ſyſtem, nothing to the ſyſtem of the fix- 

ed ſtars ; And the ſyſtem of the fixed ſtars 
nothing to that ſyſtem of ſyſtems of which 
it is a part—I refer now to ſome diſco- 
yeries in the heavens which have been 
| 7» . — 
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lately made. The planets are ſo many 
inhabited worlds; and all the ſtars which 
twinkle in the ſky ſo many ſuns enlight- 
ening other worlds. This no one now 
doubts. But late obſervations have car- 
ried our views much farther, by diſcover- 
ing that this whole vaſt collection of worlds 
and ſyſtems bears a relation to other 
: collections of worlds and ſyſtems ;. that 
our ſyſtem moves towards other ſyſtems; 
that all the viſible frame of ſun, planets, _ 
ſtars, and milky-way forms one cluſter of 
ſyſtems ; and that, in the immenſe ex- 
panſe of the heavens, there are myriads 
of theſe cluſters which to common glaſſes 
appear like ſmall white clouds, but to 
better glaſſes appear to be aſſemblages of 
ſtars mixing their light. This ſets before 
us a proſpect which turns us giddy; but, 
however aſtoniſhing, we have reaſon to 
believe that all that it preſents to us is 
nothing to the real extent and grandeur of 
the univerſe ; for all theſe myriads of 
- worlds, of Alien of worlds, and of of- 
ſemblages L 


\ 
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ſemblages of ſyſtems being formed ſo 
much on one plan as all to require 

light, it is more than probable that ſome- 
where in the immenſity of ſpace, other 
plans of nature take place; and that, 
far beyond all that it is poſſible for us to 
deſcry, numberleſs ſcenes of exiſtence 
are exhibited different in this reſpect, and 


of which we can no more form a notion 


than a child in the womb can form a no- 
tion of the ſolar ſyſtem, or a man born 
blind of light and colours. But I am in 
danger of going farther than is ſuitable to 
my preſent purpoſe in ſpeaking on this 
ſubject. What I have juſt ſaid relates 
chiefly to corporeal nature; and my deſign 
has been to lead you to this reflection 
* That ſince corporeal nature is thus ex- 
<« tenſive and grand; incorporeal nature, 
(that 1 is, the intellectual univerſe) muſt 
« be much more ſo.” The former is in 
: rHelf of no value. The material univerſe 
is the loweſt part of created exiſtence, and 
deſigned only to be the ſeat and receptacle 
of living and ſpiritual W Theſe 
= living 
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living * ſpiritual beings riſe above one 
another in endleſs gradation from the 

oyſter to the ons SU RME. They have, 
undoubtedly, connections and dependen- 
cies like thoſe which are eſtabliſhed in the 
material univerſe. Man, in particular, is 
only one link in this chain. It would be the 
greateſt folly to imagine that he ſtands 

alone; or that he has no connections with 
ſuperior orders of creatures. His preſent 
ſtate may be derived from theſe connecti- 
ons; and the adminiſtration of the Divine 
government with reſpect to him may have 

a reference to them, and be in ſome man- 

ner dependent upon them. The Scrip- 

tures, I think, teach us plainly that this 
is the truth, by the account they give us 
of the fall, of angels good and bad, and 
of the Meſſiah. Nor can any doctrine ap- 
pear more credible to a perſon who at- 
tends properly to Wk order and laws of the 
creation. | 

We ſee the whole of exifienca below us 
bs (that is, 6: begmeen; man and nothing) filled 
| with 


+ 


| 
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with a variety, almoſt infinite, of differ - 
ent claſſes of beings all related and con- 
nected. Who can doubt whether all 
above us is alike full? Let us here think 
of the poſſible dignity of ſuperior intelli- 
gent beings. 

It is ſelf-evident, that the Almighty 
Being who exiſted from eternity might 
have exerted his power from eternity; 


and to aſſert the contrary is to aſſert that 


he muſt have paſſed an eternity without 
power.,—But not to inſiſt on this, it will 


come to the ſame to ſay, that from a time 


in paſt duration, at a greater diſtance than 
any aſſignable, he has been exerting his 
Almighty power and perfe& goodneſs. 


There are, therefore, reaſonable beings _ 


who have exiſted from indefinite ages. 


During all theſe ages they have been 


growing and riſing. What then muſt 


they new be? To what dignity muſt they i 


have arrived? Of what conſequence muſt 
their agency be in the creation We are 
OURSELVES (ſhould we not loſe our ex- 


iſtence 
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iſtence by vice) to exiſt and to riſe through. 
eternal ages. What dignity then ſhall 
we ourſelves ſome time or other reach? 


What importance muſt our agency ſome 
time or other e e is 


j 


FP ay" to come 10 ſome EYRE more to 


my preſent purpoſe. 


I would obſerve, Secondly, that the 
hiſtory of our Saviour as given in the 
New Teſtament, and the events of his life 
and miniſtry, anſwer beſt to the opinion 
of the ſuperiority of his nature.—Of this 
kind are his introduction into the world 
by a miraculous conception; the annun- 
ciations from heaven at his baptiſm and 


 transfiguration proclaiming him the Son 


of God, and ordering all to hear him; his 


giving himſelf out as come from God to 


offer his life for the life of the world, and 
to ſhed his blood for the remiſſion of ſins; 


his perfect innocence and ſinleſs example; 
the wiſdom which diſcovered itſelf in his 


pie, and by which * ans as never 
man 
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man ſpoke ; ; that knowledge of the hearts 
of men by which he could ſpeak to their 


thoughts as we do to one another's words; 


his intimations that he was greater than 
Abraham, Moſes, David, or even angels“; 
thoſe miraculous powers by which, witli 
a command over nature like that which 
firſt produced it, he ordered tempeſts to 


ceaſe, and gave eyes to the blind, limbs 
to the maimed, reaſon to the frantic, 


health to the ſick, and life to the dead; : 


his ſurrender of himſelf to the enemies 


who took away his life after demon- 


ſtrating that it was his own conſent* gave 
them, 


. 


But of that day;knoweth no man; u not the 3 


which are in Rory, 4 neither the Sox, but the Faule, N 


only, Mark xiii. 32. 


. * See John xvii. 14, &c. There was ailfpedo 


able dignity in our Lord's conduct as deſcribed in this 
paſſage. The band of officers and ſoldiers who eame 


to apprehend him, ſtruct by inviſible power, were 
thrown backward and fell to the ground upon ap- 
proaching him. After this it is probable. they were 
afraid of again approaching him. He was, there- 


fore, 
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them their power over him; the figns 
which accompanied his ſufferings and 


death; his reſurrection from the dead and 
triumphant aſcenſion to heaven. Never 
was a character ſo auguſt exhibited on the 
ſtage of this world!“ .— The Evangeliſts 


have RR it by the recital of facts only, 


X EL hs iN een 


: all obliged t to Ae bine to them, Ia | to deſire 
they would take him. He ſaw now, before him a 


dreadful ſcene of humilation and torture. In a few. / 
hours he was to be nailed to a craſs, and to be held up | 


before a whole kingdom as an object of inſult. In 


theſe circumſtances, it was proper there ſhould be 


demonſtrations given of his ſuperiority and greatneſs. 
When he was ſuffering his laſt agonies, nature ſeemed 


to ſuffer with him. The earth ſhook; the rocks 


were ſplit; the graves were opened; the vail of the 


temple was rent; and the light of day withdrew it- 


ſelf. This was indeed dying as no one ever died. 
See Note F Appendix. 


4 This is a ſubject which has been wel: treated by 
ſome of our beſt writers, and particularly by Doctor 
Newcombe, the learned and excellent Biſnop of 
Waterford, in his Obſervations on our Lord” 5 u 
as a * eee 5 
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without any appearance of art or effort. : 
And when I contemplate it in all its cir- 
cumſtances, I am diſpoſed indeed to cry - 
out, in language ſimilar” to that of the | 
Roman centurion who attended his cru- 
_ cifixion, © 1 this was a 1 
being.“ 


15 


this as a e ag eee 2 It 7 


is, indeed, a conſideration of ſome weight 
with me, that had a ſuperior being come 
down from heaven for ſome purpoſe wor- 
thy of his interpoſition, the events re- 
corded of Chriſt are juſt ſuch as we might 
have reaſonably expected would have bore 
witneſs to his greatneſs, and marked his 
entrance into the world, his paſſage 
through it, and his departure from it. 
Some, however, of the facts I have men- 
tioned afford more than a prefumptive 
argument. Such, in particular, is that 
:mmaculateneſs of character which the 
Scriptures aſcribe to him. This, I think 
Ee the 
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the Socinians in general allow. But; isit 
- conceivable that it could have belonged to 
a mere man? Another fact of the ſame 


kind is his raiſing himſelf from the dead. 


This he ſeems to have intimated when he 


| 07 Wi ſaid 


* Chriſt, if impeccable and infallible (as Socinians as 


3 


well as other Chriſtians have hitherto believed) muſt 
have been not ſimp ly a man like ourſelves, but (ſup- 


poſing him not to have pre-exiſted) an angelic being 
created on purpoſe at the time of his conception, and 
endowed immediately with the payers and knowledge 
of a ſuperior being, without any of thoſe previous ac- 
quifitions and gradual advances, which the natures 
of things as well as the uſual courſe of the Divine 
government, ſeem to require,—W hat can be leſs 
probable than acreation ſo extraordinary ?-- The Cre- 


-ation of an Unique amongſt men ; and for a purpoſe 


too, which a man, fallible and peccable like our- 
ſelves, might have anſwered as well; and, in ſome 
reſpects, even better Compare with this, the deſ- 


cent from heaven to give life to the world of a deing 


who had before riſen to high powers. How different 


1 as to eredibility as well as dignity, are the miſſion 
and character of Chriſt according to theſe different 
accounts of them ? | 


A modern 


Fg 
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"(aid to the Jews,. Deſtroy this temple, 


te And in thret days Twill raiſe it up again; 
but more expreſsly in John x. '17, 18. 


| Therefore doth my Father love me becauſe I 


A modern Socinian of the firſt character and ability 
appears to have felt this difficulty, and, therefore, has 
ſuggeſted that Chriſt was peccable and fallible like 
| ourſelves ; and ſo much fo, as to have been miſled by 


vulgar prejudices, . and capable of miſapplying the 
Scriptures of the Old Teſtament to have been con- 


quered by the proſpect of his crucifixion, to a degree 
that ſhewed leſs fortitude than has been ſhewn by ſome 
common men in fimilar ſituations, tho? he foreſaw his 
own immediate reſurrection and the glory that was to 


follow it to have been ignorant, before his baptiſm, 
of his own character as the Meſſiah; and, like the pro- 


phets that preceded him, even inferior in knowledge 


(except as far as he was taught by inſpiration) to an 
| enlightened man in modern times. See Obſervations 


en the Inſpiration of Chriſt in the Theological Repoſi- 


tory, vol. iv. p. 435, &. The Scripture aſſertion, 
that Chriſt knew no fin, means much the ſame, ac- _ 


cording to this author, with St. John's aſſertion (1 John 


ili. 9.) that a true Chriſtian cannot commit ſin, that is, 


cannot commit any acts of groſs ſin. 


How- 


0 
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lay down my life that I may take it again, 
No one taketh it from ne; bat lay it down 
of myſelf. T have power to lay it dawn, and 
I have power to take it again. This com- 
mandment have I received of my Father, —In 
all other o_ God is faid to have raiſed 
Chriſt 


However contrary this account of Chriff any be to 
the general faith of Chriſtians, I muſt think, that it 
ſhews the good ſenſe of the writer, and is the only 
ground on which the Socinian doctrine is tenable. 

The conſequence, however, of thus lowering Chrift 
before his death is the neceſſity of lowering him like- 
wiſe ſince his death. And, accordingly, this able 
writer, whoſe candour appears to be ſuch as will not 
ſuffer him to evade any fair inference from his opi- 
nions, has farther intimated (75. p. 458) that Chriſt's 
Judging the world may mean leſs than is commonly 
believed, and perhaps the ſame that is meant in 
x Cor. vi. 2. when it is ſaid that the ſaints are ts 
judge the eur. hope, that ſome time or other he 
will have the goodneſs to, oblige the public by ex- 
plaining himſelf on this ſubject; and when he does, 
L hope he will farther. ſhew, how much. lefs than is 
cammonly believed, we are to underſtand by Chriſt's 

| RAISING THE WORLD FROM THE DEAD, See Note 

G-in the Appendix, 
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Chriſt from the dead; and theſt words 
inform us how this is to be underſtood. 
Sod raiſed Chriſt from the dead by giving 
him a power to raiſe himſelf from the 
dead, and not only himſelf but all the 
world; or (as it is expreſſed in chap. xx. 
26.) by giving to the Son of nan to have 
life in himſelf, that as the Father raiſeth up 
the dead and quickeneth them, ſo might the 
Son quicken whom he will ; the Father now 
judging no man, but having committed al! 
judgment to the Son. It is in this ſenſe, 
the Scripture tells us ſometimes, that God 
is to raiſe the dead hereafter, while yet 
its common language is, that a is to 
raiſe the dead But 
3 hirdly, It ſeems to me that there ate 
in the New Teſtament expreſs and direct 
_ declarations of the pre-exiſtent dignity of 
Chriſt. Of this ſort I reckon the follow- 
ing paſſages—John i, 1. compared with 
the 14th verſe. In the beginning was the 
word, and the word was with God, &c. 
And the word was made fleſh and dwelt among 
| E00 
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| as.—John i 111. 1 3. No one hath ende 9 


to heaven, but he that came down from hea-_ 
ven; even the Son of Man who is in heaven. 
John vi 62. What and if ye ſhall fre the 
Son Yf Man e «i where he was before . 
. IO 


n this chapter we And that o our ; Coed took oc. 
fon, from the miracle of the loaves and fiſhes, to ſpeak 
of himſelf as the true bread which was come down from 2 
heaven to give. life to the world. The Jews under- 
ſtood this to be an intimation that he had exiſted in 
heaven before he came into this world, and therefore 
murmured at him and Taid, (ver. 42.) Is not this Je- 
ſus the ſon of Joſeph whoſe father and mother we 
know.? How is it then that he ſays, I came down 
from heaven There is, in this caſe, a preſumption 
that the ſenſe in which the Jews underſtood: our Lord 
was the moſt obvious and natural ſenſe. If, hows 
ever; it was not, and the Jews had perverſely miſin- 
terpreted his words, it was reaſonable to expect that 
he would have ſaid ſomething to correct their miſtake: 
But, inſtead < vi this, we find that in his reply he re- 
peated the ſame declaration i in a ſtronger language, 
and intimated that they had underſtood him rightly— 
| Verſe 61. Does this offend vous What and if ye ſhall 
ſee the don of Man aſcend up where he was before See 
Note H in the Appendix. | 

: A like- 
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—John viii. 58. Before Abraham was, I 
am. — And John xvii. 5. And now, O Ta- 
ther, glorify thou me with the glory which Þ 
had with thee a. the world was. _ 5 
K 


| A lixe ps HRC may = made on the words i in 
: John viii. 18, Before Abraham was, Tam. It is in 
this inſtance alſo a circumſtance of ſome conſequence, 
that theſe words were occaſioned by an offence which 
Jeſus had given the Jews by an expreſſion which they 
thought implied, that he had exiſted in the days of 
Abraham. Ver. 57. Then ſaid the Ferws to him, Thou 
art nat fifty gears old, and haſt thou ſeen Abraham ? Je- 
us anſwered, V. erily, v ve / Yo 7 foy unto you, —— Abra- 
ham was, Tam, © | 
The whole context-in which the words next quot- 
ed ſtands, is as follows. — Theſe words ſpake Feſus, and 
lifted up bis eyes to heaven and ſaid. Father, the hour is 
come. Gloriſy the Son that thy Son may alſo glorify thee; 
os thiu haſt given him power over all N fleſh that be ſhould. 
Live eternal life to as many as thou haſt given bim. And 
this is life eternal that they may know thee the only true. 
God, and Feſus Chrift whom thou haſt ſent. I haus glo- | 
rified thee on earthꝓ. ¶ have finiſhed the work which thou. 
_ gaveſt me to do. And now, O Father, glorify thou me. 


ith thine own ſelf, with the glory which I had with thee, \ 


before. the world was—It rem. to me that in this paſ» 
ſags 
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Ihe limits to which I muſt confine my; 
ſelf will not allow me to enter into a cri. 
tical examination of theſe texts. The i in- 
terpretations which the Soginians give of 
them are ſuch as cannot eaſily occur to 
any plain man. Some of them have 
ſaid that Chriſt was taken up to hea» 
ven at the commencement of his pub- 
lic miniſtry; and that it is to this he 
refers when he ſpeaks of his coming 
down from heaven, and having been in 
heaven. But this is a groundleſs aſſertion; 
which has been given up by modern 

Socinians, who maintain that theſe 
| phraſes ſignify only Sarin s having been 

5 ſent 


ſage Chriſt Ty with denen propriety and wiſdom, | 
added to the declaration that power over all fleſh (or 
as he ſpeaks in Matth, xxviii. 18. all power in heaven 
and earth) was given him, an intimation of his 
having exiſted before this world was made, Such a 
declaration muſt have otherwiſe appeared extravagant. 
| For what could be more extravagant than to ſuppoſe 
| that ſo high a power could belong to ſuch a helpleſs 
and impotent creature of yeſterday as a mere man — 
But 1 more to this Purpoſe will be ſaid preſently. | 


a 
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ſent of God into the world, and having 
had communications from him. By his 
being made fleſh they think no more is 
meant than that he was fleſh and appear- 
ed in the world as a man. By ſaying that 

| he exiſted before Abraham, they think 
he only meant that his exiſtence was 
intended before Abraham; and by the glory 
which he bad with the Father before the world 
was, they underſtand the glory which he 
had, in the Divine forefight and appoint=" 
ment, before the world was.—1 muſt own. 
to you; that I am inclined to wonder that 
wiſe and god men can' ſatisfy themſelves 
with ſuch explanations. But I correct 
myſelf. I know that Chriſtians, amidſt 
their differences of opinion, are too apt 
to wonder at one another; and to forget 
the allowances which ought to be made 
for the darkneſs in which we are all invol- 
ved. Senſible of this truth, and hoping to 
be excuſed if I ſhould ever expreſs my con- 
victions in too ſtrong language, I proceed 
to recite to you ſome other texts which ſeem 
e N 
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to be no leſs clear than thoſe 1 have juſt 
quoted, —Heb. ii. 9. Jeſus, who was made * 
little lower than the angels, that be mi gbt 
Zafte death far. every nau. And verſe 16. 
He took not on him the nature of (he helped) 5 
not) angels; but be took on him (he helped) ö 
the ſeed of Abrabam. Conſider here how 
abſurd it would be to mention, as an in- 
| ſtance of condeſcenſion and merit in a 
mere man, that. he ſubmitted to be made 


lower than the angels, and that he aſſiſted 5 


not them but the ſeed of Abraham — Of 
the ſame kind, though not ſo expreſlive, 5 
are the words in Gal. iv. 4. God ſent forth. 
bis ſon mage of a woman; and in 1 John 
iv. 2. Yeſus Chrift is come in the fleſh. This 
| language i is perfectly proper on the ſup- 
| poſition of Chriſt's pre- exiſtence; but 
very improper on the contrary ſuppoſi- 
tion: For how could a mere man: be other- 
wiſe made than of a woman; or come 
otherwiſe than i in the fleſh ; 
Again; 2 Cor. viii. g. 27 Bnow the grace "26 
of pur . Lord d Fiji Ghrif, that though he was 
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geb yot for our ſakes he became poor, that 


awe through his poverty might be made rich. 
When did our Lord poſſeſs riches ? When 
did he exchange riches for poverty in order 


to make us rich ? In this world he was 


always poor and perſecuted. —But, in my 
opinion, the moſt deciſive text of all is 
that in Phil. ii; and the 5th and following 
verſes: Let the ſame mind be in you that Was 


in Cbriſt; who, being i in the form of God, 
thought it 70 robbery fo be equal * With Cod, 


but made himſelf of no reputation. There 1 18 
an incoherence in theſe words which 
| ſhews they are not A right tranſlation ; 3 
and it is generally agreed among the beſt 


commentators that the true rendering i 18 


as follows. bo being in the form of G 
did not covet to be honoured as God, but di- 
weſted himelf, and took on him the form of a 


ſervant, and was made in the li keneſs of men ; 


and being . in 9 on a5 man, bumbled 
bim. 


: See Dr. Clark's "PAIRS Doctrine of” the Ti. 


| pity, chap, xl, ect. 5. Ne 934+ | 
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: himfelf to death, even the death of the 6a . 
I have often conſidered carefully the in- 
terpretation which the Socinians give of 
theſe words; and the more ] have conſi- 
dered it the more confirmed I have been 
in thinking it forced and unnatural. The 
ſenſe they give is this bo being in the 
form of God (by the power which he poſ- 
ſeſſed of working miracles) did not chuſe 
to retain that power and ſo to appear 
like God, but diveſted himſelf of it, and 
took on him the form of a ſervant and was 5 
made in the likeneſs of men. Here they add 
= -- epithet ORDINARY, and read this paſ- 
ſiage as if it had been And was made in the 
likengfs of an oxpInNany nan; and, being 
found j in faſhion as an ORDINARY nan, bum- 
pled'bimfelf to death.—It is natural to aſk 
here, When did Chriſt diveſt himſelf of 
'the power of working miracles? The 
Goſpel Hiſtory. tells us that he retained 
it to the laſt; and that he was never 
more diſtinguiſned than when at his 
_ erucifixion the earth ſhook, and the ſun 


— 
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was darkened? — Indeed the turn and 
ſtructure of this paſſage are ſuchs that 
I find it impoſſible not to believe, that the 
| humiliation of Chriſt which St. Paul had 
in view was (not his exchanging one con- 
dition on earth for another) but his ex- 
changing the glory he had with God be- 
fore the world was for the condition of a 
man, and leaving that glory to encounter 
the difficulties of human life, and to ſuf- 
fer and die on the croſs. This was, in 
truth, an event worthy to be held forth 
to the admiration of Chriſtians. But if 
the apoſtle means only that Chriſt (though 
exalted above others by working miracles) 
yet conſented to ſuffer and to die like 
other men; if, I ſay, St. Paul means only 
this, the whole paſſage i is rendered cold 
and trifling, no more being ſaid of Chriſt 
than might have been ſaid of St. Paul him- 
ſelf, or any of the other apoſtles * 
| There 


H He who wiſhes 28 aſſiſted, in judging venithr 
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| There remain to be quoted the texts 
which mention the creation of the world 
by Jeſus Chriſt.—In Heb. i, 2. we read 


that God who f in former times ſpoke to 
1 the 


to 1 bunker doctrine, Would conſult Mr. Livp- 
.SBY'S interpretations of them in the ſequel to his 
| Apology on reſigning the vicarage of Catterich, Y ork- 
ſhire; 3 and alſo, the ſecond of the two Eflays in the 
fourth number of the Commentaries and Eſſays publiſhed 
by the Society for promoting the Knowleage of the mY. 
gun, | 
The E of 8 0 which call Chrift : a man, 
| and in which he is ſaid to have been born, have been 
inſiſted upon as making ſtrongly for the Socinian doc- 
trine. But this is an argument which makes no im- 
preſſion upon me. According to all opinions, Chriſt 
was truly a man, and is properly ſo called. Had the 
Scriptures called him a man, and added that he 
was no more than a man, this queſtion would have 
been decided ; but they have, I think, plainly 
enough aſſerted the contrary.—That humiliation of 
Ohriſt and ſuſpenſion of his powers, which 1s im- 
plied in his being made a man and growing up, from 
infancy to mature ages ſubject to all our wants and 
ſortows, is indeed, as to the manner of it, entirely 
incomprehenſible to us. But is this to be wondered 
" | 25 


and Dignity of Chriſt. — Iſh 
| Wa fathers by the prophets, bath in "theſe 
laſt times ſpoken to us by his Son whom be 
hath appointed heir of all things; and by 
whom alſo he made the worlds. Again; in 
the Goſpel of John i. 3. it is ſaid, that be 
word was in the beginning with God; and 
that all things avere made by bim; and that 
without bim nothing was made that was made 
And, in the tenth verſe, That be was in 
the world, and that the world was made by 
him, but the world knew him not — And in 
Col kl 6. By him were all things created 
that are in heaven and that are in earth, 


viſible and —_ . 8 
This 
at conſidering our ignorance of the nature of matter 
and ſpirit, and of the laws which govern the ſuperior 
inviſible world? Are we not continually witneſſes to 
facts in ſome degree ſimilar to this? In ſhort; thoſe - 
who will believe nothing the manner and cauſes of which 
they cannot comprehend, muſt be in the way to be- 
lieve nothing at all. . | 
+ It is a circumſtance a little diſcouraging in re- 
5 citing this evidence from Scripture, that ſome mo- 
detn Socinians would not be convinced by it were it 


1 | | 8 ever 
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This is a fact that raiſes. our ideas of 

b the pre-exiſtent dignity of Chriſt higher 
than any thing elſe that is ſaid of him in 
the New Teſtament. - Bit it is, in ge- 
75 „ . neral, 


ever ſo 4. and decifive: 1 find a prodf of this im 
à late publication by a highly valued friend, and one 
bf the moſt diſtinguiſhed writers of the preſent times. 
Dr. Prieftley; in the Introduction to his Hiſtory of the 
early Opinions concerning Chriſt; has given fuch an ex- 
planation of the texts which ſeem to declare the ere- 
ation of the world by Chriſt as he thinks may recon- 
cile them to the Socinian doctrine. But, at the 
ſame time, he intimates, that had this been the 


opinion of the apoſtles we ſhould not be bound to re- 1 


ceive it. As it is not pretended (he ſays, page 63, 
| 44 vol. 1.) that there are any miracles adapted to prove 
4 that Chriſt made and ſupports the world, I do not 
c ſee that we are under any obligation. to believe it 
tt merely becauſe ĩt was an opinion held by an apoſtle.” 
And p. 70. It is not, certainly, from a few caſual 
b expreſſions, which ſo eaſily admit of other inter- 
ne pretations, and eſpecially in epiſtolary writingss 
- "at that we can be authorized to .infer that ſuch was 
te the ſerious opinion of the apoſtles. But if it had 
& been their teal opinion, it would not follow that it 
„ was true, unleſs the teaching of it ſhould appear 
EC, to 
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neral, miſinterpreted. In order to Unis 
derſtand it n we ſhould remem- 
ber 

Firſt, that the term world in Scripture 
means only this world; and that all things 
mean only all things belonging to this 
world. The apoſtles probably never 
thought of that plurality. of worlds 
which has been lately diſcovered. Indeed, 
had their minds been thus far enlightened, 
they would only have been embarraſſed, 
and no good end could have been anſwered. 

his earth, includes all of nature, that 
+ | we 


. 


i 


© to be included in their general commiſſion, with 
& which, as I have thewn, it has no fort of connec 
te tion.“ | . | 

I have here, and every where elſe in theſe Fg 
courſes, called the believers in the imple humanity 
of Chriſt Socinians, for want of knowing how better 
to diſtinguiſh, them. They chuſe to be called Unita= 
rians. But they have no excluftye right to this title; 
and former Socinians had mo right to it; for they _ 
concurred with Trinitarians in worſhipping a deiſied 


man. —It is an eſſential point * religion with * to 
worſhip God only. 


mm o the Prices" 


we have any concern with; and it wot 
be folly to imagine that the Scripture hiſ- 
. tory and doctrines have any view to other 
worlds.—This obſervation is applicable 
to'the account of the creation in the firſt 
chapter of Geneſis; that account, moſt 
probably, being an account only of the 

creation of this earth with its immediate 
| goes | 8 = 
"Secondly, You ſhould ELLE wo that 
D this formation of this world by Chriſt does 
not imply creation from nothing, that pro- 
bably being peculiar to Almighty power ; 
but only a new arrangement of things, 
and the eſtabliſhment of that order of 
nature to which we are witneſſes. 
Again. Vou ſhould remember that 
Chriſt 3 18 repreſented, not as the original | 
creator, but as God's miniſter in creation. 
God made the world (this is the language 
of Scripture) but he made it by or through 
OL. oy he Agency of Chriſt, in this 
in- 


g X 
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inſtance-is repreſented. as entirely infirt- Le 1 
mental, like that agency of his in work.. 
ing miracles which he deſcribes when he i 
ſays, I can'of mine.own ſelf do nothing. The. y 
Father: wvho- divelleth in me, be doth the 
works, —lIt is the conſtant method of God's 
government, as far as it falls under our 
notice, to employ | ſubordinate agency in 
: bringing about events; and had. I. wanted 
in this caſe the authority of Scripture, I 
ſhould have thought it highly probable, 

that it was by ſuch agency the changes 
among worlds are often produced; and, 
in particular, that this globe was reduced 
from a chaotic ſtate to its preſent habit- 


able form, and mankind and other ani- f 
mals W vpn: it .. e 
Logg ne 


. 
k Eren men in this ele ſtage of their exif. 
ence, poſſeſs a power (conſtantly on the increaſe) of 
changing the face of nature, and of introducing on 
this globe new ſcenes of being and enjoyment; which” 
is not totally unlike a wed of TOY newietes- 
tions. FP 


4 


VB 
# 
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cannot hielp taking this 1 
to add: that the doctrine of God's form. 
ing this world by the agency of the/Mefe 
ſtali gives a credibility to the doctrine of 
his interpofition to ſave it; and his fu- 
ture agency in nav. creating it; becauſe it 

leads us to eonceive of him as ſtanding in 
a particular relation to it, and enge [ 

intereſt in it. 


| _—— which 1 r e 5 


peats to me, that the docttine of 
Chriſt's ſimple humanity when viewed 
in connꝭckion with! tlie Seniptüre ac. 
cot of his exalrarion; implies” an in 
conſiſtency and improbability which falts 
little {Hort of an impoſſibility; and, con- 
ſequently, that this doctrine not only 


retiders* the Seriptute uthelligrble; but 


Chriliagity itſelf mncredible —The Stig p- 


tyres tell us that Cbriff, after his fefür- 
region: became Lotd of the dead and >" 


living; tliat he had all power given him ; 
| in 
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in heaven ard earth; that angels were 
| made ſubje& to him ; and that he is here- 
after to raiſe all the dead, to Judge the 
world, and to fiſh" the ſckeme of the 
Divine moral government with relbeer to 
this earth, by conferring eternal ba; ppi- | 
heſs on all the virtuous, and phil 


the wicked with eberlefing Aru. 
Conſider whether ſuch an elevatt on of 4 


mere man is credtbhls or ebeff pb, Can 
it be believed that a mere mat cou 9 
advaficed at © nice 6 ih” 48 to ; be” above pe: 
angels, and to be qualified to rufe an : 
judge this world ? Does not this contra- 
dict all that we ſee, or can conceive of the 
order of God's works ? Do notall beings. 
riſe gradually, one acquiſition la ying 
the foundation of anotlier and prepare” 
ing for higher” Acquiſiti tions ? Wine 
would you . think were, you told, that 
a child juſt born, inſtead of growing 
like all other humari creatures; had ſtart⸗-⸗ 
ed at nice to complete maühdol, and | 
the government of an empire? T his” | 
L 2 1 


. Of the Pre-exifionce ? 
This is nothing to the fact I am conſider 
ing. —The: power, in particular, which 
the Scriptures teach us that Chriſt poſ- 
| ſeſſes of raiſing to life all who haus died 
and. all who w7ll die, is equivalent to the 
power of creating a world. How incon- 
ſiſtent 3 is it to allow to him one of theſe 


powers, and at the ſame time to queſtion 
whether he could have poſſeſſed the other? 
—to allow. that he is to reſtore and new- 


create this world ; and yet to deny that he 
might have been God 8 agent in originally 


| forming it ? 
Our brethren among modern Sociniant ſeem to feet 
this difficulty ; ; and therefore give a new interpretation | 
of the Scripture account of Chriſt's preſent power 
and dignity.— Mr. Lixpszv ſays in his Sequel, page 
466, &c. that the exaltation of Chriſt to God's right- 
hand » far. above all might and dominion; and every name 
thut i is named, not only in this world but in that which | 
is to come; ; angels, authorities, and powers being made 
ſubject to him ; ; Is ſpoken of in accommodation to the 
ideas of the Jews and Gentiles of thoſe days who be- 


lieved.there were ſuch {piritual beings as angels and 
9 . gemons, 


— * 
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According to fome of the old Sociitian 
writers, Chriſt, after his. reſurrection, a 
reigned over all nature, and became the 
| , „ object 


demons; and means only the dif play of a Divine power 
in the ſupport of the Goſpel and its eſtabliſhment 
among men. The throne to which Chriſt was ad- 
vanced was, according to him, (1b. p. 243.) not any 

ſtation of dignity in heaven, but the ſubjection of the 
world to his Goſpel ; and his glory with the father, 
mentioned John xvii. 5, was the glorious ſucceſs 
of the Goſpel, His power over all fleſh (John xvii. 2.) 
to give eternal life to as many as the Father had given 
him, was only his power to afford men full af- _. 
“ ſurance of the benevolent purpoſe of God ta beſtow 

s eternal life upon them, and to furniſh them with 

ce the means of virtue that lead to it.” P. 249. 
«© Agreeably to the prejudices and Imaginations of 
* Jews and Gentiles, the ſubjection of all mankind 
to the rules of piety and virtue delivered by Chriſt 
eig ſhadowed out under the imagery of a mighty 
« king to whom all power was given in heayen and 
$ earth, placed above angels, principalities, &c.“ 
P. 493. However ſingular theſe interpretations may 
appear, no one ought haſtily to condemn them, with- 
out conſidering what ſo excellent a man ſays to juſ- 
tify them in the paſſages ts which I have referred. It 


* 
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object « of religious worſhip ® t is furs 
prifin that men ſo enlightened on religi- 


2 271 2 | 
dus ſub jects, as to be the. wonder of the 


times i in which they lived, did not feel the 
. extravagance there i is in | aſcribing to a 


mere 8 


7 is s probable that he interprets ina like ſenſe. Chriſt's 
declaration that he is the RxsynrEcTION AND. the 

| Lurz, a and underſtands by it only. his being the RE- 
VEALER of a future life. But I ſhall indeed. wonder 

| if his. good ſenſe and candour will allow him to give 

„ the ſame ſenſe to ſuch texts as the following. —John 
= vi. 49. Aud 7 will, raiſe þ him up at tbe 4a day. — John 

V. 29. The hour i Is coming in, which all, that are in their 
graves ſhall hear, the voice of | the Son of Man « and Halle come 
forth ; they that have done good to the reſurrecti on of life, 

| end they that have done euil to the reſurrection of « damnation. 

N —Phil. V. 20, 21. Our cenverſation i is in heaven, from 
whence . we look for the Saviour, the Lord Teſus. Ghri rift; 

who ſhall change our vile body that it may be faſhioned like 
unto his glorious body, according to the working whereby 
be. is able even to ſubdue all things to bimelf. 
Chriſtus ad dextram dei in cælis collocatus eti- 
am ab angelis adorandus eſt.  Cotacheſis Ecelefparum 
Polonicarum, ſect. 4. Omnem i in cælo et in terra po: 
teſtatem accepit; et omnia, Deo ſolo. ——_ Jus 


* pedibus ſunt: objeca. n 6 61s oi 
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een an advgucement ſo ſugden.and 
A A if s 10S. It 18 A circumſtanee much av 
favour of Chriſtianity that, inſtead of 
aſſerting any ſuch goctrine, it teaches us 
that theſame Chriſt who after his reſyrrec- 


tion had all power given him in heaven 
and earth, poſſeſſed glory with God Before 


the grid was; and that, when he gſqended 


auen, he gnly regained a former ſta- 


* 


o 
tion, and entered upon a dignity to which 


he bad long riſen, with ſuch odditions ir 


and ſuch encreaſed powers, as were t the pro- 


per effect and reward of his haying Paled 


thraugh human, life to aye the world. 
. inconſiſteney of the Socinian doe- 


7 trine will, in this inſtance, appear 1 more 
palpable, if we will conſider what the, 
merit was for which a mere man was thus 
_ exalted ; 3 and what the end was for which 

a ſtep ſo extraordinary was taken, and an 
5 effort ſo violent made. His merit was, 
 facrificing his life in bearing witneſs to 
the truth 4 3, merit by no mean e 
4. * b 
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to him, many other men having done the 
\ fame. The end was, the conveyance of Þ 
bleſſings which would have been granted 
(becauſe proper to be granted) whether 
conveyed by him or not. But on this ſub- 

N , a Hay deal n more e will be e ſaid hereafter, 


1 


Fifth. The toftrine I am conſider- | 
ing leſſens the uſefulneſs and force of > 
Chriſt's example —He has, the Scriptures | 
ſay, left us an example that we ſhould fol: 
bow his Repr. It was an example « of blame- 
"Teſs and perfect virtue; but he was, . 

5 corting to 0 all opinions of him", qualified | 
mW OT ” for 


This n is opplicable to 3 opipions 
concerning Chriſt which have hitherto been gene- 
Tall) held by Socinians, who, in reality, make him 
more properly a ſuperior being than a man, and differ 
From Aridns chiefly by affigning, contrary 4 to all that 

is eredible, a different gate to his exiſtence.— Lately, 
ſome of them have lowered him into a man ignorant 
and peccable, and no way. diſtinguiſhed from the 
common men of bis time except by being inſpired ; 
and Sis, I am ſenſible, by bringing him down more 
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for exhibiting It by high endowments . 


which we do not poſſeſs, and communi- 
cations of the ſpirit without meaſure 


which we cannot expect; and it is, on : 


| this account, lefs fitted to influence us. 
| On other accounts, however, it, 1s more 
forcible f in proportion to his ſuperiority; 
and this is true, in particular, of his con- 
deſcenſion, humility, meekneſs, and pa- 
tience under ſufferings. The greater he 


was the more we are obliged to admire 


theſe virtues in him ; and the more we 


muſt be incited to practiſe them. But 
there is one part of his example Which, 
being founded on his pre· exiſtent dignity, 2 


js s loſt entirely in the Socinian ſcheme. 1 
mean his quitting that dignity, and de- 
grading himſelf to the condition of a mor- 
tal 1 man in order to fave men. "This i is an 
jnſtance'o of benevolence to which 1 we can 
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ih con- 


: j N 


* 
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to our own level, ies his Sap, in 105. re- 
| ſpedts, more an encouragement to us, and more fit to 
pe propoſed to our imitation. See the note in page 
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Hengel no parallel; which is/probably 
the admiration of angels; and Which 
(here it duly believed and attended to) 
ould make vs. incapable af not being 
gyrſelxes examples of eondeſcenſion ang 
1 benevolence, This is the part of Chriſt's | 
ES : xf m le. which , St, Po aul has BAY ticularly 
x86ommended to gur imitation an FRF paſ- 
2 in Philippians whach I 

Les pbis mind be in pan hich. 2 


5 ek in Chrif Telus 3 ho, bring in tie form 


of Cod, did not gfe io retain that farm, but 5 

enptied binelf of it, and took on him the form 
of inan and « fervent, and became obedien: 
to death, even the death of the croſs. I here. 

for, e God hatb highly exalted bim, and given 
Ein g name that is above every name, that a-. 
the naue of Teſus every fuer ſhould bow and 
per tongue confeſs. that be is Lord, to the 
 &/ary of Gad the Father —I reckon, this gne | 

of the moſt ſtriking paſſages in the New 
Teſtament.—Let us comply with the ex- . 
Hortation deliveged 3 in, it, and ** always 
ee 


Ss - 


end Pignitver Giri: ag 


| hg to, 7 75 2 ent ind Free: 


I Ul conclude wh be Colley 
feftion. 


wings 


If Chriſt was indeed paſſelt of chr fur 


qꝛerigrity of nature which have been aſ- 
ſting, how impgrtant muſt the ſervice | 
he which he came to perform. Would 
one ſo high have fiooped ſo io to do „ 
What a meaner agent might haye dane? 

I often feel myſelf deeply 1mprefied by 
this conſideration. The dignity of the 


ſervice, and the dignity of the agent, im- 


ply and prove one another.—Think, 
Chriſtians, how dreadful the danger man 
be which Chriſt left heaven to ſave you 


— 


from; and neglect not ſo great a ſalva- 


tion. Remember that, at an expence great- 
er than can be deſcribed, you have been 
raiſed to the hope of a reſurrection from 
death to an endleſs life of ever-increaſing 


happineſs. Take care that you do not 


loſe a benefit ſo tranſcendent, and fink at 


laſt 


— 


” WE] 
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laſt into a death from which chere will be 
no redemption.” This cannot happen ex- 
: cept through your own fault. But ſhould 
it happen, Chriſt will not loſe the fruits 
of his labour ; for though you ſhould have 
no ſhare in them orbers will, and myriads 
delivered by him from ſin and death will 

> hereafter unite in raiſing ſongs of praiſe | 
| and triumph, and aſcribing bleſſing, and 
glory, and. honour, and power to the 
Lamb that was ſlain, and * * . 
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OF THE CHARACTER OF cuRIST As THE 
Avio or THE WORLD.” 0 50 


mp Joun iv. 14. 


Ne 1 Hom ood do 405 fy, that the Father ; 
ſent. ibe Son to be the Saviour of the 7 


world... 


[ HA VE thought it a proper part of the 
1 duty of my office in this place to give 
you a particular account of my ideas of 
that Goſpel which we all profeſs, and on 
which we, build our hopes of a future 
happy immortality, - I have, already, pro- 
ceeded a good way in the execution of this 
deſign, Before I pron farther, I muſt 

deſire 


158 of te Chhrafftr FR" 


defire you to bear in mind as I go along, 


that, knowing How liable F am to error, 
I feel no we, r to be very anxious 


about bringing you ovef to my opinions; 
The rage for proſelytiſm is one of the 


curſes of the world. I wiſh to make no 


proſelytes except to candour, and charity, 
and honeſt enquiry. You muſt judge for 
yourſelves ; and ſhould any thing I h, 
ſaid in my former diſcourſes, or ll ſay 
in the preſent diſcourſe, give you any aſ- 
ſiſtance in doing this, my principal end 
will be anfwyerett. 1 ch, im this ifiſtahce, 
as in möff ors, whit mich morè con- 
fidence ſay what is not, than what if the 
truth. The Athanafian. or Catviniftic * 
ſcheme of lar uty I reett with Rrong Þ 


the kes 15 ene 7 y diſtin gam | 
it, THR" m een de eee | 
The riiforfs ar won my judg- 
ment on "oof hee pbints I have Mate ©» 
in 1 hy "difevurſe. 4 Tbs ate 
1 0 * 


» 


as the as of 755 „ 


iy reaſons for not receiving rhe Bein 
eine on the other of theſe” ara 
4 
Cod y Ar r 1 Son <p 
the Saviour'or Tar WORLD D 
I have obſerved that theſe wor- l 
us to confider TIR EE particulars” int the 
docttine of our ſalvation by CHrift;-* ©» 
Firft: The dignity of the Savio: Hs 
was the Son" o Gop. This HAS wet 
explained b 
Secondly: The Alture⸗ of mne: ke: 
nentultry, ho eo * * a been 


SEN T. 
Thirdly; The Hatteré of this” fe tes) 7 


expreſſed 'by His Havitig been ent badete 


5 Sxvroοf, o THE WoR LD. 
After I hatt fad what I think eter r 


ry on the to laſt of theſe heads, you wWIII 
be in füll poſfeibtt' c of ſetttiments of b 


flte Gebel bats eee 


Patt Ever" a 10 ci i 5 
of ifis * trat 7h meant yinthe 


work 


© Woke Charafter c, 


mh of our redemption. which 1s. * el . 
to Chriſt, when it is ſaid. that he was 
sENT of God to be the Saviour of the 

world. The following: obſervations on 

this ſubject pee to me of ; fame, a: 

mw. tb. 

_ ada the communication ay, den Freon 

one being to another there are two ſorts 

of inſtrumentality. There is an inſtru- 
mentality which (being conſtrained and 
paſſive) does not imply obligation to the 
inſtrument; and which, therefore, re- 
quires no gratitude- except to the donor 
| himſelf. And there is an inſtrumentality 
which (being ſpontaneous and active) does - 
imply obligation to the inſtrument; and : 
which, therefore, calls. for gratitude to- 
Bim as well as to the donor. Of the 
former fort is the inſtrumentality of a ſer- 
vant in conveying a benefit to another 
from his maſter. In this caſe, the ſervant 
being merely the conveyer, and having no 
choice with reſpect to the communication 
We * benatt, * n benefited car- 
ries 


* * n 


as the Saviour of the World. 161 


ries his views entirely to the maſter, and 
conſiders him alone as the cauſe of the be- 


nefit—Of the latter ſort is the inſtrumen- 


tality of one employed by another as a 7ruſ 
tee to diſtribute his bounty, but who, at 
the ſame time, is left at liberty, and may 
be unfaithful if he pleaſes. In this caſe, 
thoſe who partake of the bounty feel ob- 
ligation and gratitude to the truſſee ag 


well as to his principal. Room is left 


for the exerciſe of the free- will and diſ- 
cretion of the fruſtee; and the reception 
of the bounty is made to depend on his 


benevolence and honour in ſuch a manner 


that, but for theſe, the recipient would 
have loſt it. 


Of this laſt ſort is the inftramentility 
employed by the Deity in the diſtribution 


of his bounty among his reaſonable crea- 


tures. He makes them, not paſſive inſtru. 


ments, but :ruſtees and voluntary agents, in 
conveying to one another the bleſſings of 


his goodneſs. He makes them inſtruments 
in ſuch a ſenſe that the bleſſings received 


M ſhall 


\ 


9 
=_— 
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162 Of the Character of Chriſt | 
ſhall come from them, as well as primarily 
from him. He makes them, in ſhort, 
grantors of benefits at the ſame time that 
they are conveyers. In no other way, could 
there have been room for gratitude tq 
inferior beings for any benefits. 

| You muſt be ſenſible, that the principal 
bleſſings of our exiſtence are not received 
by us immediately from the hands of the 
Deity. We ſee that he acts by inſtru. 
ments ; by palſive inſtruments in the ma- 
terial world; and by voluntary inſtru- 
ments in the intellectual world. In both, 
there i is a ſeries eſtabliſhed of eee 
cauſes between us and that Divine power, 
wiſdom, and goodneſs in which all cauſes 
terminate, on which they all depend, and 
to which ultimately they owe all their ef- 
ficacy. Every reaſonable and moral agent, 
placed in ſociety : and ſurrounded with fel- 
low-creatures, i is a truſtee for diſtributing 
God's bounty. But, in the diſtribution, he 
js ſubjefted to to no reſtraints or limitations, 


? reep 


as the Saviour if the World. 163 | 


except ſuch as his own prudence and vir- 
tue may preſcribe to him. He has the 
option of being either ſlothful and treach- 


erous, or diligent and faithful; and, con- 
N of either with-holding happi- 


neſs from his fellow- creatures, or grant- 
ing it. We have all of us commiſſions from 
God (as Chriſt had) to relieve diſtreſs, and 


to ſeek and to ſave that which is loſt; and 


we ſhould conſider ourſelves as ſent of 
God for this purpoſe. Theſe commiſſions 


have been given us, not by any ſpecific 
orders or formal agreements, as among 


men (to conceive thus of even Chriſt's 
commiſſion would, I doubt, be conceiv- 
ing of the ways of God as too like our 


own ways) but by endowing us with 


powers to help our fellow-creatures, by 
planting within us kind affections 
prompting us to it, and by placing us in 
ſituations where we ſhall have opportu- 
nities for it. Beyond this we do not ſee 


that the Deity goes in making moral 


agents inſtruments of his goodneſs; nor 
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was.it fit that he ſhould —By conſtitut- 
ing, in this manner, the plan of his uni- 
verſal government, he has given conſe- 
guence to the agency of his reaſonable 
creatures; for their agency would be of 
comparatively little conſequence, were it 
employed merely in carrying benefits the 
enjoyment of which did not depend upon, 
and was not at all derived from, the beings 
who convey them.— In ſhort; by the me- 
thod of government of which I am endea- 
vouring to give you an account, his crea- 5 
tures are made a kind of Deities to one 
8 another. MT hey become real benefactors 
in the very ſame inſtances 1 in which God 
is to be acknowledged as the Supreme | 
Benefactor. Obligation to them takes 
place as well as to him; and, While our 
firſt gratitude i is dye to him (the cauſe of 
all cauſes) gratitude becomes due likewiſe 
to thoſe inferior beings, on whoſe free- will 
and ſpontaneous inſtrumentality, he has 
been pleaſed to ſuſpend the fruits of his 
beneficence,—There 3 IS, therefore, 1 in this 
| part 


\% 


as the Saviour of the World, 165 
part of the conftitution of nature un- 


ſpeakable wiſdom and goodneſs. Had 
nature been otherwiſe Sonttitt teh had 


no abſolute dependence of the ſtates of be- 
ings on one another been eſtablifhed; 

were there in the univerſe no precariouſ- | 
neſs of condition, no liableneſs to loſſes 
and calamities; were all the happineſs of 
beings aſcertained to thein, independently 

of their own active choice and endeavours 
to bleſs one onother. Were this the plan 
of nature, the moral world would be lit= 


tle more than a kind of dead machinery. 


Moral agents would be incapable of doin g 
any good to one another. No ſcope 
would be given to the exerciſe of benevo- 
lence; and, conſequently, all poſſibility of 


the greateſt happineſs would be excluded. 


But to come nearer to tlie point I have 


* 


in view. 


I ſcarcely need tell you, that the inſtru- 
mentality I aſcribe to Chriſt in the work 
of our redemption is of the kind I have 


laſt deſcribed. He was ſent of God to be 
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166 Of the Character of Chriff | 
the Saviour of the world i in a manner thaf Z 
makes him (his benevolence) the cauſe of 
our ſalvation, as well as that original be- 
nevolence of the Deity from which all 
other benevolence is derived. He was the 
Conveyer of pardon and immortality to us, 
in ſuch a ſenſe that we owe them to him, 
as well as primarily to Gop. | 
This is a point of vaſt importance, and 5 
| NG 6 I may not be able ſufficiently to 
explain it. I do net, however, think it 
attended with any peculiar difficulties; 
and if any one does, his difficulties muſt 
be owing to inattention and prejudice.— 
Were a good man, in the common courſe 
of life, to interpoſe, from principles of 
benevolence and pity, to ſave you from 
a calamity which, but for his exertions, 
would have ruined you; would you find 
any difficulty 1 in reconciling your obliga- 
tion to your deliverer to your obligation to 
theDeity? Though your benefactor was a 
free agent in delivering you, and though 
probably you would have been undone 
EZ 15 nine 50d. O15 Ge! 
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but for his goodneſs ; would you, on this 
account, think yourſelf leſs indebted to 
| God's goodneſs? Would your feelings of 
_ gratitude to him interfere at all with your 
feelings of gratitude to the Deity? Would 
you not ſay properly, that it was. God put 
it into his heart to help you; arid that it 
was he ſent him and provided him for 
you? Would you not eonſider him 
as God's inſtrument ; and would not 
this (While it left you under the full 
impreſſion of gratitude to God) improve 
and heighten your gratitude to your 
friend ?—Suppoſing then the truth to 
be, that Chriſt-is the author of our ſal- 
vation in a way ſimilar to this; that is, 
| ſuppoſing that, by a voluntary interpoſi- 
| tion from obedience to God and benevo- 
lence to man, he has delivered us from 
calamities * under which we might have 
M4 periſh> 
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| periſhed and that he condeſcended to be 


for We this. ot aan 


. «the friendly aſſiſtance of their alle eat 
— © wheny without it, cheir temporal ruin would be 


268. : Of — 77 Crit 


and to ſuffer and die, not merely to 


convey, 1 in the ſenſe firſt explained, bleſ- 


ſings to us, but likewiſe to obtain them ; "2 
ſuppoſing, I ſay, this to be the truth, no 

obiection to it can be drawn from the ne- 
ceſſity of acknowledging the goodneſs of 
God in all our benefits, and een to 


bim the glory of them  -» 


1 4 us, therefore, in the next ; place en- 
quire whether there is ſufficient reaſon 


* p — 
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es, 


40 the certain conſequence of their follies: In the 
« ſame way of goodneſs, I ſay; though 1 in a tran- 
c ſcendent and infinitely higher degree. And the 
1 gon of God loved us and gave himſelf for us, with 

&< love which he himſelf compares to that of human 
" friendſhip : though in this caſe, all compariſons 


& muſt fall infinitely ſhort of the thing intended to 


& be illuſtrated by them.” Biſhop BuTLER's Ana- 


1 logy of Religion natural and revealed to. the conſti- 
: tution and courſe of nature, Part. ii. chap. v. - ſect, 4 
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It appears from what has been already 
ſaid, that this enquiry is the ſame with 
the enquiry whether Chriſt is a real Sa- 
viour or not. For if he only announces 
falvation to us; if, properly ſpeaking, he 
obtains nothing for us; if no extraordi- 
nary bleſlings were ſuſpended on tis be: 
nevolence, and we receive nothing on his 
account which we ſhould not have other - 
wiſe equally had from God's goodneſs 
if this is the truth, the importance of 
Chriſt as a Saviour is in a great degree 
loſt, and, inſtead of viewing him in the 
light of the Reſtorer of a world eonſign- 
ed to the grave and the cauſe of eternal 
happineſs to it, we muſt view him in the 
lower light of a Teacher, an Example, 
and a Martyr. I am ſatisfied that, ac- 
cording to the Seripture account, we are 
to view him Peincipally 3 in the former of 
theſe lights. | 
Before I enter on the proof of this it is 
neceſſary I ſhould take notice of that diſ- 


* 9 of mankind which it ſuppoſes, 
and 


. 


1% Of the Charatter of cli: 
and of the need in which they might 
ſtand of a Saviour. The whole Chriſtian 
ſcheme is founded on the ſuppoſition of 2 
calamity 1 in which our race had been in- 
volved, and which has been generally 
termed the FALL of man. What the true 
and full account of this event is, it is 
probably impoſſible for us to diſcover, or 
even to underſtand were it communicated 
to us. It is recorded in the third chapter 
of Geneſis, but in a manner ſo mixed 
ms emblems (derived, perhaps, from 


the ancient hieroglyphical manner of 


writing) and conſequently ſo veiled and 
- obſcure, that I think little more can be 
learnt from it, than that there was a tranſ- 
aktion, at the origin of our race and the 
commencement o of this world, which de- 
graded us to our preſent ſtate, and ſub- 
jected us to death and all its concomitant 
evils.—The credibility of ſuch events in 
the creation cannot reaſonably be denied. 
We ſee, in what falls under our notice of 


he Divine government, that in conſe- 
8 | quence 
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quence of the connexions which have 
been eſtabliſhed and the powers given to 

beings, events are often happening which 


involve, not only individuals, but ſtates. 


and kingdoms in calamity.—What num- 
bers of beings are there who are continu- 
ally entering upon exiſtence; and happi- 
neſs in this world, but by various cauſes 
are cut off and periſh ? What numbers of 
individuals are there among mankind who 
have loſt valuable privileges, and are re- 
duced to want and diſeaſe after enjoying 
health and affluence? How many king- 
doms, once happy in the poſſeſſion of 
peace, plenty, and liberty, have been 
plundered and ravaged, and at laſt con- 
quered and ruined by ſavage oppreſſors 
and tyrants? Why. ſhould it be thought 
impoſſible, that even a whole ſpecies ſhould - 
alſo ſometimes fall into calamity, and loſe 
valuable bleſſings ? What reaſons can 
there be for expecting, that orders of be- 
ings ſhould have their advantages abſo- 
lutely ſecured to them, which will not 
_ 


_—_ 
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likewiſe apply to individuals and to comꝰ⸗ 
munities In the latter caſe; our ſenſes 
demonſtrate ſuch an expectation to be 
unreaſonable. Should not this lead us 
to conclude, that it may be ſo likewiſe in 
the former caſe? _ 
The views of thoſe perſons ned be very 
narrow who can imagine that the con- 
nexions among God's creatures extend 
no higher than man. Undoubtedly, man 
himſelf is eonnected with higher orders 
of beings, and ſhould be conſidered as 
only one link in a chain that reaches from 
inanimate matter to the Deity. And 
what revolutions , in particular circum- 
007 and Ong: particular. Ow” | 
155 FFT theſe 


's The Scriptaes ſeem to form x uy of thres great 


_.* revolutions in the ftate of this habitable world. 


Firſt, the introduction of evil and of death ameng 
mankind, and a correſpondent change in external 
nature, by the FALT.—Secondly, an increaſe of this 
evil, and a farther change in external nature by the 
DELUGE.—Thicdly, the deſtruQion of death, the re- 
novation of nature, and the undoing of evil by the 
Meſfiah at his future coming. | 


as the Saviour of the World, 173 
theſe connexions may produce, we can- 
not know. It is enough to know, that, 
whatever they are, and whatever the loſſes 
and ſufferings may be which are ſome- 
times occaſioned by them, they are all 
; under a perfect ſuperintendency, and the 
reſult of a plan contrived in the beſt man- 
ner for bringing about the greateſt poſ- 
| ſible happineſs. Such would be our wiſeſt 
mode of reaſoning did the light of revela- 
tion” offer us no information. But you 
muſt be ſenſible that revelation has not 
been ſilent on this ſubject, It acquaints , 
us, as has been juſt obſerved; that a ca- 


lamity has happened to the human race; 


that we have ſuffered by our connexions - 
under God 8 government; that we were 

made for immortality, but loſt it and 
were brought down to our preſent ſinful 
and mortal ſtate. In Adam all have died. 
. he ſentence paſſed 1 upon him has paſſed 
upon us all; Duft thou art. and into duſt 
thou halt return. By one man (St. Paul 
tells w) fin entered into o the world ang death | 


1794 Of the Character of Cbriſ | 
by: fin, and ſo death has paſſed upon all men. 
The appearances of the world, and the 
circumſtances of our condition are ſuch 
as make it very credible that our ſtate 
may be a fallen ſtate. We find ourſelves 
in a ſituation where we are expoſed to 
numberleſs temptations, and where the 
practice of virtue is often attended with 
great difficulties. We ſee that all man- 

kind have ſinned and come ſhort of the 
glory of God. There is no one who 
muſt not acknowledge himſelf a guilty 
being; who has not many tranſgreſſions 
to lament, and many inexcuſable offences 
to repent of. Multitudes fall into atroci- 


ous ro May we not calily believe, that 
| ſuch 


„ , Whoever will conſider the manifold mi ſeries 
„ and extreme wickedneſs of the world, &c. will 
* think he has little reaſon to object againſt the 
« Scripture account that mankind is in a ſtate of 

40 degradation, how difficult ſoeyer he may think it 
t to account for, or even to form a diſtinct concep- 

e tion of the occaſions and circumſtances of it.“ 


dee Biſhop Butler” 8 Anabgy, &c. Part ji, Fer. 5. 
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ſuch beings want a Saviour ? A Sayiour, „ 


not only to bring them to repentance and 
virtue, but to avert from them the con- 
ſequences of paſt guilt, and to render re- 
pentance itſelf available to happineſs ?— 
This, however, is a point which has 
been much conteſted by the favourers 
of Socinianiſm. They maintain, that 
no Saviour could be wanted for this 
purpoſe, the perfections of God re- 
quiring him to receive repenting ſinners, 
A return to virtue ſuppoſed, pardon and 
happineſs, they think, follow of courſe 
under the Divine government, whatever 
vice may have preceded it. I cannot but 
think this a groundleſs aſſertion. It ſup- 
poſes, that the on]y end of puniſhment i is 
the reformation of the offender. But 
there is in vice an intrinſic demerit which 
(independently « of © conſequences) makes 
| Ppuniſh- I 


? 


4 See a Review of the piace Queſtions and Diffs 
buen; in Marals, ch . 3 | 


1 
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- puniſhment proper ; and it is . 15 
rom proper by the neceſſity of vindi- 

cating the honour of God's broken laws, 

and of deterring beings who have not of. 

fended from wickedneſs. Theſe are rea- 
ſons for puniſhment which the reforma. 
tion of the offender does not anſwer. 
And, in general, it ſeems fit, that in 
treating moral agents a regard ſhould be 
had to what they have been, as well as to 
phat they are; and that a diſtinction ſhould 


be made between the caſes of innocents and 


penitents, as well as between the caſes of pe- 
nitents and fmpenttents.—It 1 is not, indeed, 
credible, that the connexion, eſtabliſhed 
by the Divine laws between guilt and pu- 
niſhment, ſhould be ſo eafily broken as 
that every conſequence of guilt ſhould 
be immediately removed by repentance, 
This is contradicted by general and con- 
ſtant experience. When a perſon has loſt 
a limb in a criminal purſuit, repentance 
will not reſtore it. When he has waſted 


his fortune or ruined his health by his 
back. 
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b vices, repentance will not drin them 
back. In ſuch caſes, remedies may be 

ſometimes found, or the compaſſion of 
friends may relieve; but the miſchief ge- 
nerally remains, notwithſtanding any al- 
teration of conduct. 

With our condition as bofut and * 
1s connected our condition as mortal crea- 
tures. Theſe are the two circumſtances 
in our condition which make it a di Areſt 
condition. All men have corrupted their 
ways, and expoſed themſelves to the pe- 
nalties arinexed to guilt; and all men 
ſtand condenined to death. The Scrip- 
tures inform us that a deliveret from 
death was promiſed at the time it was 
introduced. (The ſeed of the woman ſhall. 
Bruiſe the ſerpent's bead, Gen. iii. 15.) But 
this implies that, without a deliverer, we 
muſt have remained under the power of 
death, and conſequently loſt a future ſtate. 
It ſeems a break in the thr@ad of conſcious. 
exiſtence, which cannot be. uſual in the 
tranſition of reaſonable beings from lower < 


N i 


* 


— 


* 


— 
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to higher ſtates. It is a cataſtrophe 


"univerſally dreaded, threatening extinc- 


tion, and bearing every appearance of 


being what the Scriptures make it, an 4d. 
ventitious evil and not an eriginal part 


oF Nun plan. e 
Such 


Some think the account in Geneſi 5 of the intro- 


duction of death to be an Allegory intended to teach 


not a FACT, but a MORAL LESSON; and, confequent- 
ly; they think the preſent mortal ſtate of man to be 
not an adventitious ſtate, but that for whieh he was 
at firſt intended. Were this true, it would be neceſ- 
_ fary to look upon Chriſt's ſaving the world by de- 
| Iivering it from death, as an interpoſition to ſave it 
from the ſtate for which it was made, and in which 


the Creator had placed it; 3 and it i is, I think, an ar- 
' + gument in favour. of Chriſtianity, that, by grounding 

our redemption on N it has eg us to 1 con- 
. ceptions. 


The following 4 in the Apochryphal book en- 


* Hitſea the Wiſdom if Solamon, are very remarkable, 
Chap. -i. 24. Gott created mum to be immortal. He made 


bun 15 be; un image of his own eternity. : Nevertheleſs; 


. through envy of the Devil, came death into the world ; and 
_ they that hold of 5 his fi ſde do find it.— The i interpretation, 
1 theſe words of the account of the fall has been ge- 


"nerally received by Jews and Chriſtians; and it de- 
ferves 
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Such is the condition of man: A con- 
dition which, though it leaves abundant 
proofs: of the wiſdom and goodneſs of the 
Creator, ſhews us that we might have 
needed ſalvation. And it alſo ſhews us 
in what this ſalvation muſt conſiſt. It 
appears, that it muſt conſiſt in the deli- 
verance of guilty creatures from the con- 
nexion eſtabliſned by the Divine laws 
between guilt and puniſhment; and in the 
deliverance of mortal creatures from death. 
This, therefore, is the FIRST argu- 
ment I would uſe to prove that Chriſt was 
h Na „ 


ſerves notice, that Chriſt has referred to it in the 
words John viii. 44.) The Devil was a murderer from 
the beginning; and the apoſtle John in the words 
(1 John ii. 8.) The Devil finneth from the beginning. 
For this purpoſe the Son of God was manifefted, that he 
might deſtroy the warks of the Devil. And in the Reve- 
lation, by calling Satan, the OLD SERPENT. —But the 
cleareſt reference to this interpretation is in the epiſtle 
to the Hebrews, chap: ii. 14. Foraſmuch as the children 

are partakers of fleſh and blood, he alſo himſelf too part 
of the ſame. ; that, thraugh death he might deſtroy him that 
had the power of death; that is, the devil; and deliver 
them who, through fear * death, were all their I. felime 
Hanus to . | 
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a/ Saviour in a higher ſenſe than by being 
a teacher. Our caſes as ſinful and mortal 
creatures required more than inſtruction. 
Inſtruction could only bring us to repen- 
tance. It could not make repentance the 
means of remiſſion; or an exemption from 

the effects of guilt. It could not create a 

fitneſs that offenders ſhould be favoured 
as if they had never. offended. It could 

not raiſe from death, or reſtore to a new 
life. . ” 

I could, however, even allow all this; 

and ſtill maintain that Chriſt. was more 
than a teacher. For, granting the neceſ- 
ſary availableneſs of repentance in all caſes 
to favour and happineſs, it may be aſked, 
to what degree of favour and happineſs it 
is neceſſarily available? Muſt our imper- 
fect virtue, a virtue preceded, perhaps, 
by atrocious wickedneſs as well as accom- 
panied with numberleſs infirmities muſt 
ſucbh virtue be entitled to ſuch favour as 
Chriſtianity promiſes, ineluding in it, not 
| only pardon and a remiſf ion of puniſh- 
ment, 
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ment, but a glorious immortality an eter- 
nal exiſtence in ever-increaſing felicity 
and honour. If fo, then indeed it will 
follow that we can owe no more to Chriſt 
than inſtruction — But there cannot be a 
ſhadow of reaſon for ſuch an aſlertion. 
Even fnleſs virtue can have no title to that 
ſuper-abundance of grace. promiſed by 
Chriſtianity, It might then have been 
made precarious, and left to depend on a 
voluntary exertion of benevolence? in our 


favour. 


But the main Sin on this ha 
muſt be taken from the Scriptures. I 
ſhould run this diſcourſe to an immoder- 
ate length, were I to attempt to give you 
any particular account of thoſe declara- 
tions of. Scripture which might be here 
quoted. —Chriſt is ſtyled the propitiation 
for our fins. In him, we are told, we have 
redemption through his blood, even the for- 
 giveneſs of our fins. He made his life an 
: ee for iniquity, ſhed his blood for the 
| N41: | remiſſ on 
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«oy of fins, and. appeared onte in the end 
of the world for ever to put away fin by the 
: ſacrifice of himſelf. —1 cannot think that 
ſuch expreſſions: ſignify only, that he 
died to ſeal the covenant of grace, and 
to aſſure us of pardon. Their obvious 
meaning ſeems to be, that, as the ſacri- 
fices under the law of Moſes expiated 
guilt and proc ured remiſſion, ſo Chriſt's 
ſhedding his blood and. offering up his 
life was the means of remiſſion and favour 
to penitent ſinners. But the declarations 
of moſt conſequence, are thoſe which ac- 
quaint us that Chriſt came that wwe might 
bave life, and that we might have it more 
abundantly. — That be laid dewn bis life for 
the life of the world.—That be is that eter- 
nal hife which was with the Father.—That 
by death be deſtroyed death ; and that, as by 
Adam came fin and death, ſo by Chrift ſhall 
come the reſurrection of the dead, and 
grace reign through righteouſneſs unto eter- 
mal hfe, The New Teſtament is full of 
language to this purpoſe, —And, ſurely, 
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it ſignifies that he is more than a pre- 
bet and reformer. It ſets him before us 


as the Author of life to a race obnoxious . 6: 2 


to puniſhment and devoted to death; as, 

their Deliverer from the grave, and the 
Reſtorer of a diſtreſt world. It implies 
that our reſurrection from death to an 


endleſs life depended on his interpolition; , . 
and that by uniting himſelf to our nature, 


paſſing through human life, and ſuffering / 
and dying as he did, he acquired the 
power of making us happy for ever.— 

Having been made perfect through ſufferings, | 
he became the Author of eternal ſalvation to , 
all that obey bim. He died for us that whe- - 


ther we ſleep or wake we ſhould Hive with * 


bim. Eternal li ife is the gift of God through 
him through him not merely as the Re- 
vealer; but likewiſe as the Diſpenſer \, , 
and (under God) the Procurer of it. 
| boy +. 8 4 


It is dee agreed among Chriſtians, that 


Wed: 


I 12 %% f 


the N d Meal to 1 finners the _ ; 
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"Thirdly. 1 would deſire you to conſider | 
that Chriſt is called the Saviour of the 


' "WORLD; that i is, of ALL MANKIND ; and 


that he could not be ſo merely as a prophet : 
. and | 


of the Chriſtian covenant (that is, pardon and im- 
mortality) is a part of the reward of Chriſt's ſervices 
and merit. And it was, indeed, a reward wotthy of 
them if hes diſpenſing them, in conſequence of his 
obedience to death, was, like all that we ſee of God's 
government, the means and the condition of the en- 
joyment of them: And, T have no doubt, but this was 
chiefly the j Joy ſet before him for which he endured the croſs 
deſpiſing the ſhame, Heb. xii. 2. But if theſe were bleſ- 
ſings which had not been loſt ; which could not be 
withheld without a violation of the Divine perfec- 
tions; and which, therefore, penitent and virtuous 
men would have equally enjoyed with or without | 
Chriſt ; the ſervice, the merit, and the reward all 
vaniſh.” Mankind wanted only to be inſtructed and 
brought to repentance ; and Chriſt, being limply a 
man, Was egual to no higher ſervice. 

1t deſerves particular conſideration here, that none 
who think a future ſtate not to be diſcoverable by the 
light of nature, can think that human virtue gives 2 
claim to a future immortality; ; for, on this ſuppoſition, 
there would be the ſame reaſon for expecting a future 
im- 
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and a reformer. In theſe capacities, he 
can be the Saviour only of thoſe who re- 
ceive his inſtructions, and to whom the : 
influence of his Goſpel has reached; and, 
conſequently, all virtuous men before his 
coming, and all virtnous Heathens Ance 
his coming can owe nothing to him. But 
the language c of Scripture! is, that he taſted 
death for every man.—That the benefits he 
has obtained extend as far as the effects 
of Adam's fall. And that by his obedi- 
ence, the free gift came upon all men fo 22 5 


tt 1fication of Hife. | 
| Fourty 


immortality that there is for believing the moral per- | 
fections of the Deity. But this is far from being the 
opinion of thoſe: who hold the Sacinian doctrine, On 
the contrary ; Dr. PRIESTþEY- aſſerts, that all the 
appearances of nature are againſt a future ſtate ; and, 
that the eyidence for it reſts ſolely on the miſſion and 
reſurreQion of Jeſus Chriſt. I cannot concur with 
Dr. Prieſtley i in this opinion ; but were it right, there 
would be no room for doubting whether (agreeably ; 
to the Scripture account) immortality:is* à bleſſing 
which: may have been loſt and afterwards regained 
through t. the redemption that is in Chriſt, 
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4 . It deſerves ieee, e 
that the ſuperiority of Chriſt's nature evi- 
dently implies, that he came to perform a 
ſervice which no mere man could perform 
and, therefore, greater than any ſervice 
conſiſting only in enlightening and re- 
forming the world. The dignity of the 
agent and the dignity of the ſervice prove 
one another, as I obſerved i in my former | 
. diſceurſe.. _. 
Admit that Chriſt was s indecd the Life 
as well as the : Light of the world, —Admit | 
that he was not only the Revtaler and 

© Conveyer, but the Obtainer of pardon and 
immortality to mankind. —And a ſervice 
will appear tranſcendent and unſpeakable, 
adequate to that ſtupendous humiliation 
which was the means of it, and worthy of 
the interpoſition of that Mzss14au who 
was in the beginning with God. 

But ſuppoſe that he came to do no more 
than a man could do—ſuppole that for no 
higher ſervice, he was ſo greatly rewarded 
as to have a name given bim that is above 

„„ = Hat oat every 
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: every name, not only in this world but i in that 5 
| which 75 | fo. come, angels, authorities, and © 


powers being made ſulject to him. And the 


conſequence will be introducing a diſpro- 
portion between the means. and the end, 
(between Chriſt's ſervice and his reward) 
which is entirely — and 
incredible. 
Let me farther aſk. In what, „ 
ing to the doctrine I am oppoſing, con- 
ſiſted that love of Chriſt which passxs 
KNOWLEDGE mentioned by St. Paul; and 
that ſcheme of redemption 1 into which he 
repreſents angels as ſtooping to look? 
The one 1s ſunk down to a love that men 
have exerciſed; and the other into a 
| ſcheme for teaching and reforming man- 
kind that men could carry on. | 
This leads me to deſire you to conſider 
fifthly ; that, according to this doctrine, 
_ Chriſt was a Saviour in no higher ſenſe 
than that in which the Apoſtles, or any 
other uſeful teachers of religion, may be . 
ſo called. But would not the apoſtles 
Have 
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have been ſhocked at any ſuch ideas of 
them. St. Paul aſks the 'Corinthians— 
Was Paul crucified for you? Plainly im- 
plying, that it was not poſſible for him to 
be crucified for them in any ſenſe like 115 
in which Chriſt was crucified for them,— 
In like manner, had he been called this 
Saviour of the world as Chriſt was, on ac- 
count of what he did and endured to teach 
and reform the world ; he would probably 
have replied with indignation Did 
« Paul die for the ſins of the world ?” 
60 Will Paul raiſe the world from the 


te dead a 


4 : 
„ 


: Once more I would Fade t to you on 
this ſubject (as I did in my former diſ- 
courſe on the ſubject of Chriſt's dignity) 
that the prejudices againſt the doctrine 
is am defending are derived in a great de- 
gree from inattention to the nature and 
the extent of the connexions and de- 
pendencies which take place in the crea- 
tion. The plan of the Deity in govern- 
ing 
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ing his creatures is to ſuſpend theis par- 
ticipation of his bounty on their agency, 
and to make their ſpontaneous inſtru- 
mentality the channel and the condition 
of the communication of the fruits of his 
goodneſs, —This is, certainly, the plan 
which all we ſee of the Divine govern- 
ment exhibits ; and it ſhould be carefully 
remembered, that what we ſee is in this 
caſe the beſt clue we can uſe in our en- 
quiries, and that we cannot go upon ſafer 
ground than when we judge that part of 
the Divine government which extends 
above man to be analogous to that part of 
it which lies before us. e 
It is here, I think, remarkable, thth we 
are able to diſcover that the plan thus ex- 
hibited to our view is the beſt plan, be- 
cauſe it gives ſcope and weight to the 
agency of intelligent beings, and makes 
them capable of being uſeful to one ano- | 
ther, and therefore, of enjoying that 
happineſs which aſſimulates them moſt to 
the Deity.—I have made ſome of theſe 
ob- 
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obſervations at the beginning of this diff. 
courſe; but they are of fo much impor- 
tance, that they can hardly be repeated too 
often.—Had there been no poſſibility of 
loſſes and ſufferings in the creation; had 
all beings and all orders of beings ſtood 
Angle and unconnected; and had their 
privileges been ſecured to them without 
depending on either their own exertions 
or the exertions of other beings—had this 
deen the plan of God's govern ment, this 
world would have loſt its value and dignity, 
It would have been a world without room 
in it for generoſity, for gratitude, for great 
atchievements, and all the ſublimeſt joys 
that can be felt by a reaſonable creature. 
— Had, in particular, that ſyſtem of or- 
ders of beings in which probably man is 
a link been thus conſtituted, that Mess1au 
revealed by Chriſtianity could have known 
nothing of the joy for which he endured 
the croſs. He muſt have been a ſtranger 
to the ſatisfaction he felt when he ſaw of 
the travail of his ſoul ; and he muſt have 
| loſt 
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- Joſt that addition to his happineſs which 

he has derived from. nnen our _ 
ts | 4 — 8 


It is high time to e you from your 
attention to this important ſubject. In 
deliyering my ſentiments upon it I have 
ſaid nothing of ſubſtitutian, or ſatis faction, 
or any of thoſe explanations of the man- 
ner of our redemption by Chriſt which 
have been given by Divines. Some of 
theſe explanations are in the higheſt de- 
gree abſurd, and I receive none of them, 

thinking that the Scriptures have only re- 
vealed to us the fact that God ſent his Son 
to be the Saviour of the World, and chuſing 
to ſatisfy myſelf with thoſe ideas reſpec- 
ting it which I have laid before you“. 


* 


2 gome have endeavoured to explain the efficacy. | 


« of what Chriſt has done and ſuffered for us beyond 
« what the Scripture has authorized. Others, pro- 
cc bably, becauſe. they could not explain it, have 
he been for taking it away, and confining his office 
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Perhaps ſome of theſe ideas are wrong 
and, ſhould that be the caſe, I am under 
no apprehenſions of any ill conſequences, 
being 


' . F *.} 
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x2: ce ample, and government of the Church. Whereas 
the doQrine of the Goſpel appears to be; not only 
et that he taught the efficacy of tepentance, but ret!- 


& dered it of the efficacy which it is by what he did 


cc and ſuffered for us; that he obtained fot us the 


ei benefit of having our repentance accepted to eter- 


© nal life, &c. How, and in what particular way 


&« it had this efficacy, there are not wanting perſons 
ce who have chdeavoured to explain; but I do nt 


find that the Scriptures have explained it: It is 
* our wiſdom thankfully to accept the benefit witt- 


« out diſputing how it was procured.” — Biſhop 


; B utler's Analogy of Religion natural and revealed. to the 


conſtitution and courſe of nature, Part ii. Chap. 5. , 
Let reaſon be kept to, and if any part of the 
& Setipture account of the redemption of the world 


by Chriſt can be ſhewn to be really contrary to it, 


ce Jet the Scripture, in the name of God, be given 
« up. But fet not ſuch poor creatures as we go on 
& objecting to an infinite ſcheme that we do not ſe 
« the rieceflity or uſefulneſs of all its * and call 
44 + 8 reaſoniiig.” 16. | 


” 
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being perſuaded that my intereſt in this 


- redemption depends not on the juſtneſs of 
my conceptions of it, or the rectitudeof my 


judgment concerning it, but on the ſin- 
cerity of my heart. Indeed, I ſeldom feel 


8 much of that ſatisfaction which ſome de- 


rive from being ſure they have found 


out truth. But I derive great comfort 
from believing, that error, when involun- 


tary, is innocent; and that all that is re- 


quired of me, as a condition of accep- 


tance, is faithfully endeavouring to find 


out and to bene truth and right. 


1 will OL with exhoriing you 
- Firſt, to make it your ſtudy, by a holy 
life, to ſecure an intereſt in this ſalvation. 


—We ſhould be often putting to our- 


ſelves the queſtion | in Heb. ii. 3. How 


ſhall we eſcape if 4 we neglect ſo great a ſal- 


vation? —A great ſalvation is wrought out 


for us and offered us ; but it is only of= 
fered us. We cannot be made actual par- 


5 | . takers 


Ther 
* 
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_ takers of it without the concurrence ; of 
our own wills and endeavours. ' We do 
not ſee, in any caſe, that it is God's plan to 
farce any one to be happy. The! impeni- 
tent and vicious are incapable of happi- 
nefs.—Let us then forſake every evil 
way, and practiſe univerſal righteouſneſs. 
There is no motive to this, which ſtrikes 
my mind more ſtrongly, than the reflexion 
on the vaſtneſs of the danger implied in 
the vaſtneſs of the apparatus for ſaving us. 
How ſhocking will be our fate ſhould any 
of us after all remain unſaved ; and find - 
that Chriſt lived and died in vain, as to 
any benefit we ſhall derive from him ?— 

I am ſenſible that there are ſome very wiſe 
and good Chriſtians who think this can- 
not be the caſe ultimately with any hu- 
man being; and that even the impenitent 
will (after a ſeverity of future puniſhment 
proportioned to the different degrees 
of guilt) be recovered to virtue and 
happineſs; and thus Chriſt's triumph 


over fin and death become at laſt univer- 
al 
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ſal and compleat.— This is an opinion 
which the feelings of every benevolent 
man would determine him eagerly. to em- 
brace, could it he ſhewn to be conſiſtent | 
with the language of Scripture; and- - 
1 dare not pronounce that it is not 
ſo. But God forbid, - that any of us 
ſhould riſk upon it the exiſence of our 
immortal ſouls; or ſuffer ſuch an ex- 
pectation to render us leſs fearful of the 
conſequences of vice. Our Saviour has 
declared (and it is one of the moſt awful 
declarations in the Bible) that the hour ig 
coming when'all that are in their graves ſhall 
bear the voice of the Son of Man, and ſhall 
come forth. They who have done good to the 
reſurrection of life ; but they who have done 
evil to the reſurrection of damnation, John, 
v. 29, What this DAMNATION will be; 
and in what it will terminate, is at pre- 
ſent unknown and inconceivable. The 
_ bcriptures lead us to think of it as a 
| ſecond death more terrible than the pre- 
ſent, and ſometimes call it everlaſting de- 
| O 2 ſtruction, 


. * 
4 . 4 
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ſtruction, and compare it to a fire which 


burns up and. conſumes what is thrown 
into it. The bare poſſibility that theſe ex- 
preſſions ſignify total extermination is 


frightful; and ſhould be ſufficient to de- 


ter effectually from wickedneſs. And if 
it does not, there 1 is reaſon to believe that 
no certainty of ſuch a e e ee 


have a much greater effect. 


Secondly, Let us, as far as we are conſci- : 
ous of having returned to our duty,relyon 


Chriſt as our Saviour; and rejoice in the 


hopeof eternal life through him. We may 
conſider him as addreſſing us as he did bis 
apoſtles in John xiv. 1. Let not your hearts 


be troubled. You believe in God. Believe 


alſo in me. He is that word of God and 
'great Meſſiah, who was made fleſh and 


dwelt among us to bleſs us with light, 


inſtruction, pardon, and immortality ; 
and it will be inexcuſable not to car- 


ry about with us a deep ſenſe of our ob- 
ligations to him, and to honour and love 
An. But, 
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Thirdiy, While we do this, let us take. 
care not to overlook that fieſt cauſe and 
giver of all good to whoſe antecedent love 
we ove Jeſus Chriſt. This is an admo- 
nition of the laſt conſequence z and you 
muſt not be diſpleaſed with me for taking - 
every occaſion to inculcate it. Mankind 
| have always been too prone to pay undue 

| honours to inferior benefactors, and to 
terminate their views in ſecond cauſes. It 
is this that has produced that baſe idola- 
try which in all ages has diſgraced the 
world, and led even Chriſtians to worſhip | 
the creature rather than the Creator. Let | 
vs ſtudy to be wiſer. Let us, in the bleſ- 
ſings of redemption as well as all our 
other bleſſings, learn to center our views 
in God, and fly from every form of pub- 
lic devotion that has any other object than 
that ons Being of whom, and through whom, 
and to whom are all things. —We ſhould 
honour Chriſt ardently as our Lord and. 
Saviour; but we ſhould honour him as 
Having the — God and Father with our= 
0 3 "ws 5 


* 
* 
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ſelves, and never think of any ** ſo 

abſurd and ſhocking as elevating him who 

wass ſent to an equality with the Aalen, 
i” n Being who ſent him. f 


i 
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inſiſted has a tendency to conſole us under 
the troubles of life; and, particularly, 
under the diſtreſſes arifing from the ha- 
vock which death is making continually 
among our friends. Chriſt roſe from the 
dead as the 2 fruits of them that ſleep. 
He has aſſured us that ſince he lives, we 

| ſhall live alſo. Had we not been bleſt 
with this information, our proſpect in 
circumſtances of ſorrow. would have been 
_ diſcouraging. We ſhould have looked 
forward to death, not (as we now may) 
f with bop 5: and triumph, but with doubt 


and 
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; What follows was 8 by the death of one 
| ofthe principal members of the ſociety to which theſe 
diſcourſes were addreſſed ; and by the attendance of 
his family, the firſt time after his death, on the morn- 
ing when this diſcourſe was delivered. 
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and anxiety; and this king of terrors, in- 
ſtead of appearing a friend and deliverer, 
would have appeared an enemy and de- 
ſtroyer. 
true Chriſtian. His religion kindles for 
him a bright light in this benighted world, 
and enables him to deſery beyond the 
grave a better world, and millions in it 
raiſed to honour and bliſs, and uniting in 
taking up St. Paul's ſong of triumph 
Oh ! death where is thy fling? Ob graue 
where is thy victory? Thanks be to God who 
gi veth us the vi any through our Lord Feſus To 
Cbriſt. 7s 
The apprehenſion of our liableneſ to 
ſuch ſufferings as ſometimes attend a 
_ dying illneſs (and as the friend went 
through for whom ſome of us now appear 
in mourning) has a tendency to deject us. 
But we ought not deſpond. All is wiſely | 
ordered, and all will end well. While 
waiting for our laſt conflict, we ſhould 
ſtudy to keep our minds undiſturbed, 
Fommitting our exiſtence to him who gave 


2 4 „ 


Happy then is the lot of every 
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| it, reſolving not to feel pain till it comes, 


duty, and looking forward with joyful 


hope to that period when, at the call of 
the Saviour of the world, we ſhall ſpring 
up from the duſt, and draw immortal 


breath, in thoſe new heavens and that 
new earth where all the virtuous are to 
meet and never more to feel pain or ſor- 
row. V berefore let Us comfort one another 
with theſe words, 0 
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or THE SECURITY OF A VIR TUOUS COURSE, 


wy Fox. * 
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PROVERBS x. 9. 


* * uprightly, walketh furl. 


H ESE words expo one of the 
moſt important of all maxims. 

They tell us, that in the practice of vir- 
tue there is sar TY. Much higher praiſe 


may be beſtowed upon it. We may ſay 
that with it are connected peace, honour, 
dignity, the favour of God, happineſs 


now, and ETERNAL happineſs hereafter : 


And we have reaſon enough to think 


this true. But whether true or not, it 


is 
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is at leaſt true, that there is We 


Init. | 
Chriſtianity informal us, that god men 


will be raiſed from death to enjoy a glo- 


rious immortality, through that Saviour 


of the world who taſted death for every 


man. But let the evidence for this be 
ſuppoſed precarious and unſatisfactory.— 


Let it be reckoned” uncertain whether a 


virtuous courſe will terminate in ſach in- 
finite bleſſings under the Divine govern- 
ment as Chriſtians are taught to expect. 
—Still there will remain ſufficient evi- 
dence to prove, that in all events it muſt 
be the 2 of :f, and therefore our «iſe Jl courſe, 
Is cannot better employ the preſent time. 
than in endeavouring to explain and il- 
luſtrate this truth. But previouſly to 


this, it will not be amiſs to make a few :; 


| obſervations on the character of the man 


- Wy walks uprightly. 


" Vrightnef' Wente the ſame LET in⸗ 


tegrity or fincerity. It implies a freedom 
| bp 
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from guile and the faithful diſcharge of 
every known duty; An upright man al- 
| lows himſelf in nothing that is inconſiſt- 


ent with truth and right. He complies | 


with all the obligations he is under, and 
avoids every kind of prevarication and 


falſehood. He maintains an equal and 
uniform regard to the whole of righteouſ- 


neſs, He hates alike all ſin, and practiſes - 
every part of virtue, from an unfeigned 


attachment to it eſtabliſhed in his ſoul. 


This is what is moſt eſſential to the cha- 
racter of an upright man. He is govern» 
ed by no ſiniſter ends, or indirect views, 
in the diſcharge of his duty. It is not the 
love of fame, or the defire of private ad- 
vantages, or mere natural temper that 


produces his virtuous conduct; but an 
affection to virtue as virtue; a ſenſe of 


the weight and excellence of the obliga- 

tions of righteouſneſs ; and a zeal for the i 

bhonour of God and the happineſs of man- 
kind. But to be a little more particular. 


Up- 


— 


Fo RY - . ſe: 3 
Uprightneſs of character c ifrel 


in it right conduct with reſpect to God, 
and man, and ourſelves.— The perſon I 


am deſcribing is firſt of all upright in all 


| his tranſactions with Gop. His religion 
18 not an hypocritical ſhew and oſtenta- 
tion. He 7s that which he appears to be 
to his fellow-creatures. His religious acts 
are emanations from a heart full of piety. 
He makes conſcience of private as well as 
public devotion, and endeavours to walk 
blameleſsly in all God's ordinances. He 
attends on religious ſervices not to be 
ſeen of men; but from a ſenſe of duty and 
gratitude to his Maker; and, inſtead of 
making them a cover for bad deſigns, or 
compenſations for immorality, he makes 
them incentives to the diſcharge of all 
moral duties, and the means of render- 
ing him more benevolent, amiable, and f 
worthy. 

Again. Upddahineſ implies fairhful- 
neſs in all our tranſactions with ourſelves. 
It is ey common for men to impoſe 

upon 
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upon * themſelves ; to wink at offenſive 
truths; and to practiſe unfair arts with 
their own minds, This is entirely incon- 


ſiſtent with the character of an upright 5 
man. He endeavours to be faithful to 


himſelf in all that he thinks and does, © 


and to diveſt his mind of all unreaſonable 
biaſſes. He is fair and honeſt in all his 
enquiries and deliberations, ready ta on 
his miſtakes, and thankful for every help 
to diſcover them. He wiſhes to know 
nothing but what 1 is true, and to prattiſe 
nothing but what is right. He is open 
| to conviction, indifferent where he finds 
truth, and prepared to follow it wherever 
it can lead him. He is often diſciplining 
his heart, ſearching into the principles 
of conduct within him, and labouring 
to detect his faults. 1 in order to rectify. 
them 1 1 
Further. -Uprightneſo includes in it 


candour, fairneſs, and honeſty in all our 


tranſactions with our fellow-creatures. An 
upright man may be depended upon in all 
„ his 
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his profeſſions and engagements. He ne- 
ver; in any affair, goes beyond the limits 


of juſtice and equity. He never deceives 


or over- reaches. He is true to his pro- 
miſes, and faithful to every truſt repoſed 
in him. All his gains are the gains of 
virtuous induſtry. All falſehood and 


lies, all low cunning and fraudulent prac- 


tiſes are his abhorrence.—In ſhort ; he 
maintains a ſtrict regard to veracity. in his 


words, and to honour in his dealings. 


He adheres ſtedfaſtly in all circumſtances 
to what he judges to be righteſt and beſt; 


and were it poſſible for you to look thro 


his ſoul, you would ſee the love of good- 
neſs predominant within him. You would 


ſee benevolence and piety governing his 
thoughts. You would fee him, within 


the incloſure of his own breaſt; as honeſt 


and worthy as he is on the _ ſtage of 


the world. 55 Mo | 4 


"Hos is the character of the man who 
Walks uprightly. I am next to ſhew you 
| how farey he walks. 
„In 


- 


"of a virtuous Courſe 


'In ol to acquire a juſt notion of this, 
it is proper we ſhould take into conſider- 
ation, firſt, the ſafety which ſuch a per- 
ſon enjoys with reſpect to the happineſs 
Nothing is plainer 
than that, if we regard only our temporal 
intereſt, an upright courſe is the ſafeſt 
In order to be ſenſible of this, 
you ſhould think of the troubles which 
men very often bring upon themſelves by 
deviating from integrity. 
ficult to go on for arfy time in diſhoneſty. 
and falſhood, without falling into per- 
plexity and diſtreſs. 
courſe ſuſpects every body, and is ſuſ- 
pected by every body. He wants the love 
and eſteem of his fellow- creatures. He 
1s obliged to be continually on his 3 
and to uſe arts to evade law and juſtice. 
He walks in the dark along a crooked path 
full of ſnares and pin On the contrary, 
the path of uprightneſs is ſtrait and 
It is. ſmooth, open, and eaſy. 
He that walks in it walks in the light, 


of the preſent. life. 


It is very dif- 


A man in ſuch a 
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and may 90 on with reſolution and confi- 
dence, inviting rather than avoiding the 
inſpection of his fellow creatures. He is 
apprehenſive of no dangers. He i is afraid 
of no detection. He is liable to none of 
the cauſes of ſhame and diſgrace. It is 
an advantage to him to be obſerved and 
watched. The more narrowly his con- 
duct is examined, the more he will be 
loved and reſpected. x 

A perſon, for malten, who; in the 
affairs of trade, deviates from truth and 
honour, is likely to fink into great cala- 
mities. Want, and trouble, and infamy 
often prove his lot. Moſt of us have 
been witneſſes of this. How many in- 
ſtances are there of perſons who, forfaking 
the plain path of uprightneſs, have en- 
tangled themſelves beyond the poſſibility 


of being extricated, and involved their fa- 


milies in the deepeſt miſery ; but who, 
probably, had they been honeſt, would 
have eſcaped every difficulty, and paſſed 
through life — and happily. | We 
| know 


of a viriuous Courſe. Wo 


know not, indeed, what we do when we 


turn aſide from virtue and righteouſneſs, 
| Such a train of conſequences may follow 


as will iſſue in the loſs of all that is valu- 


able. It is paſt doubt, that, in every 
profeſſion and calling, the way of up- 


rightneſs is the moſt free from perplexity. 
It is the way of peace and ſatisfaction. 


He that keeps in it will at leaſt avoid the 
pain of a reproaching conſcience. He is 
ſure of enjoying his own approbation ; 
and it may be expected that his worldly 


affairs will go on ſmoothly, Pucthys. and 


_ comfortably. 


This puts me in mind of. deſuing you 


to conſider particularly, that an upright 
conduct is commonly the moſt ſure way 
to obtain ſucceſs in our worldly concerns. 
Lou will obſerve, that I fay it is the moſt 
ure way; not that it is the ſhorteſt. There 
are many more expeditious ways of getting 


money and acquiring fortunes, He that 
will violate the rules of juſtice, or break 


the laws of his country, or not ſcruple to 
P 2 Tg | | take : 
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take falſe oaths, may eaſily get the "IR 
of an upright man, and riſe. in a little 
time to wealth and preferment. It is of- 
ten in a man's power, by a baſe action, to 
introduce himſelf at once into eaſe and 
plenty. But wretched are thoſe men who 
ſecure any worldly advantages by ſuch 
methods. There is a canker at the root 
of their ſucceſſes and riches. What they 
gain is unſpeakably leſs than what they 
loſe. It is attended with inward anguiſh, 
with the curſe of heaven, and inconceiv- 
able future danger. But though it muſt 
be thus acknowledged, that there are 
ſhorter ways to profit and ſucceſs than by 
walking uprightly, there - are certainly 
none fo ſure. Univerſal experience has 
proved that (agreeably to a common and 
excellent maxim) * honeſty is the beſt 
policy.” It may be flow in its opera- 


tion; and, for this reaſon, many perſons 


live not patience enough for it. Bat 
it is in the end generally certain. An 
upright man muſt recommend himſelf by 
| 5 degrees 
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degrees to all that know,chim. He has 
always the greateſt credit, and the moſt 
unembarraſſed affairs. There are none 
who are not diſpoſed to place a confidence 
in him, and who do not chuſe to dea! 
with him. The diſadvantages, there- 
fore, already mentioned, under which he 
labours, are counterbalanced by many 
great advantages. He may not be able 
to thrive © faſt, nor perhaps ſo much as 
others. He is obliged to deny himſelf the 
gains which others make by the wrong 
practices common in their trade; and, on 
this account, he may be under a neceſſity 
of contenting . himſelf with {mall gains. 
But it muſt be conſidered, that he can 
ſeldom fail of a tolerable ſubſiſtence, - 
attended with comfort and the trueſt en- 
joyment of himſelf. Though his gains 
may be ſmall, they are always ſweet. He 
has with them an eaſy conſcience, the: 
bleſſing of God, and ſecurity againſt num- 
berleſs grievous evils. . And the ſmalleſt 
gains of this ſort are infinitely preferable 
P 3 to 
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to the greateſt cid that can be obtained 
by hoy been aol gh g 


Thus you foe that, with n to our 
intereſt in 805 world, he that walketh up- 
rightly walketh ſurely. Let us next con- 
ſider the ſecurity which an upright con- 
duct gives with reſpect to anotler world. 
After this life is over we are to 
enter on another world. The moſt 
ſceptical principles give us no ſuffici- 
ent reaſon for denying this. Whatever 
may be true of the order and adminiſtra- 
tion of nature, it muſt be pgſible that there 
ſhould be a future ſtate. And, if there is, 
it is highly probable, that it will be a ſtate 
of much greater extent and longer dura- | 
tion than the preſent. Nothing, therefore, 
can be of more conſequence to vs than to 
know by what means we may ſecure the 
beſt condition and the greateſt ſafety in 
it: And it is not poſſible to doubt, but 
the practiſe of religious goodneſs is the 
proper means to be uſed for this purpoſe. 
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If any thing is clear, it is ſo, that the up- 
right and the worthy, in all events, and 
through. every period of duration, muſt 
ſtand the beſt chance for eſcaping miſery 
and obtaining happineſs. —That our hap- 
pineſs hereafter may depend on our con- 
duct here is certain, becaufe we find, in the 
preſent ſtate, that the happineſs of every 
ſucceſſive period of human life is made to 
depend, in a great meaſure, on our con- 
duct in the preteding periods. The hap- 
pineſs of mature life depends on the Ha- 
bits acquired and the pains taken in early 
life; and mature life ſpent in folly and 
vice generally makes a miſerable old age. 
It is, therefore, very credible that a virtu- 
ous conduct may have an effect on our 
condition hereafter.— No one, indeed, 
can well carry infidelity ſo far as to deny, 
that, if there is a future ſtate, it is likely 
that the righteous will fare better in it 
than the wicked. All we obſerve of the 
government of the Deity, and all that we 
can learn with reſpect to his character, 
P 4 | leads 
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leads us to believe that he muſt approve 
righteouſneſs and hate wickedneſs : And, 
in the ſame proportion that he does this; 
he muſt favour the one and diſcounte- 
nance the other. We ſee, in what lies 
before us of the conſtitution of the world, 
many great evils annexed to wickedneſs; 5 


and many great bleſſings annexed to righ- | 


teouſneſs; and we ſee, likewiſe, in the 
one an eſſential tendency to produce uni- 
verſal evil, and in the other an eſſential 
tendency to produce univerſal good. 
This demonſtrates to us the holy diſ- 
poſition of the Author of nature; and 
what we aught to reckon upon is, that 
he will manifeſt this diſpoſition more 
and more; and that the ſcheme of moral 
government now begun will be hereafter 
completed To act righteouſly i is to act 
like God. It is to promote the order of 
his creation. It is to go into his conſti- 
tution of nature. It is to follow that con- 
ſcience which he has given us to be the 
guide of our conduct. It muſt, there- 

: fore, 
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fore, be the likelieſt way to arrive at hap- 
pineſs, and to guard againſt miſery under 
his government. The accountableneſs of 
our natures, and our neceſſary perceps- 
tions of excellence and good deſert in vir-' 
tue, demonſtrate this; nor is it at all con- 
ceivable, that we do not go upon ſure 
grounds when we draw this concluſion. 
But there 15 much more to be here ſaid. 
There are many reaſons which prove, that 
the neglect of virtue may be followed by 
a dreadful puniſhment hereafter. The 
preſages of conſcience ;_ the concurring 
voice of mankind in all ages; our una- 
voidable apprehenſions of ill-deſert in 
vice; and the diſtreſſes now produced by 
_ 1t, are enough to lead us to expect this. 
The Chriſtian religion confirms this ex- 
pectation in a manner the moſt awful, by 
teaching us that the wicked ſhall be turned 
into hell with all that forget God; that they 
ſhall be excluded from the ſociety of wiſe 
and good beings ; and puniſhed with eyer- 
"_ ng. — Rn the Pegs of the 
. Lora 
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Lord and the glory of his power. It. is, at 
leaft, poſſible this may be the truth. 
The arguments for a righteous govern- 
ment in nature, and for the truth of 
Chriſtianity, have at leaſt force enough 
to prove that it is not certain but that 


wickedneſs will produce the greateſt loſſes 


- and evils in another world; and that, 
conſequently, there is a real and incon- 
ceivable danger attending it.—Conſfider, 
| now, that an upright life is a ſure pre- 
ſervative from this danger. If all who 
forget God and practiſe iniquity are here- 
after to be rejected by the Deity, and to be 
conſigned to everlaſting deſtruction; if, I 
fay, this ſhould prove to be the truth, the 
good man will be ſafe and the wicked 
man undone. But ſhould all that rea- 
ſon and Chriſtianity teach us on this 
point prove a deluſion; ſtill a good man 


Vill % notbing, and a bad man will get 


nothing. Nay, a good man, even in this 
caſe, will gain a great deal: For he will 


gw all that ne which goodneſs 
8 W : 


— 
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generally brings with it in chis life, and. 
which vice ant want. 


, Thus you fee what Se an upright 
man enjoys. He goes upon even and firm 
ground. He has on his ſide all good be- 
ings; the convictions of his conſcience} 
the order of nature; and the power of the 
Deity. It is impoſſible he ſhould be de- 
ceived in thinking, that it is right to ad- 

here inviolably to the laws of righteouſ- 
neſs. Should there be that execution of 
Divine juſtice On wickedneſs which we 
have been taught to expect, he will have 
nothing to fear. The worſt that can hap- 
pen to him is better than the g that may 
happen to an unrighteous man. The 3 
that wicked men generally expect is the 
loſs of exiſtence at death; and this is the 
or} that can happen to a good man, But 
upon the one, it will come after a life of 
ſhame, and diſeaſe, and folly; z and on the 
other, like ſleep at night after a day ſpent 


in Nauen and health, and honour, and uſe- 
| | ful 
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ful labour. I need not tell you what a 
recommendation this is of a courſe of up- 
rightneſs.— It i is our ſureſt guard in al 
events; our beſt ſhelter againſt evils un- 
der God's government. "Safety is what 
every perſon, in the common concerns of 
life; values and ſeeks. Here alone is it to 
be found completely and certainly. No- 
thing but a virtuous conduct can preſerve 
us from the danger of God's diſpleaſure, 
| and of ruin after death. Without it we 
muſt ſtand expoſed to the ſevereſt cala- 
mities that can come 8 0 reaſonable 


_— ? 


2 will conclude this diſcourſe with the 
following inferences. - _, 

Firſt, From all I have ſaid we rn, it in 
the plaineſt manner, how much we are 
bound' in prudence to walk uprightly. 
This appears to be prudent if we regard 
only our preſent intereſt. The way in 
which an upright man walks (it has been 
ſhewn) i is — and open. It is ſo eaſy. to 

| „„ find 
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find i it, that we can never ſwerve from it 
while we retain an honeſt deſire to keep 5 
in it. It is liable to no hazards; and it . 
is always pleaſant and joyous. More com- 
pendious ways, I have acknowledged, we 3 
may ſometimes find to wealth and power; — 
but they are full of danger, and he who _. ; 
forſakes integrityin order to go into them, 
and thus by a ſhort cut to get at worldly 
advantages, acts like a. man who forſakes 
a quiet and ſure path in order to run the 
riſk of being loſt among quickſands, or of 
breaking his neck by going over rocks 
and precipices. If, therefore, we love 
prudence, we ſhall not, in our tem- 
poral concerns, ever ſwerve from upright- 7 
nels, . 
But we have reaſon to ö that 
we ſhall exiſt in another ſtate; and if we 
conſider this, we ſhall be forced to con- 
clude from what has been ſaid, that the 
prudence of a virtuous courſe is greater 
than can be expreſſed. If this life 1s not 


our whole exiſtence, ſome precautions 


2 


_ ought to be uſed with reſpect to the ſtate 
that is to ſucceed it; and the beſt precau- 
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tion is the practiſe of true piety and good- 
neſs. If there 1s a life to come, it will, 
in all probability, be a ſtate of retribu- 


tion, where preſent inequalitics will be 


ſet right, and the vicious fink into infamy 


and miſery. The practiſe of virtue is, in 


this caſe, our ſecurity. It is the image 
af the Deity in our ſouls; and what we | 


5 ought to reckon upon is, that nothing 


amiſs will ever happen to it. Let us then 
adhere to it in all events. Let us endea- 


vour, in this inſtance, to uſe the ſame 
prudence that the children of the world 
uſe in their affairs. What pains will they 


take, and what precautions will they em- 
ploy, to avoid any dangers which they 


foreſee, or to prevent evils which may 


poſſibly come upon them ?— There is a 


danger hanging over us, as moral agents, 
greater than any this world can threaten 


us with; a danger dreadful and un utter- 


- able; the danger of falling | into the pu- 


niſhment 
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niſhment of fin, and of loſing eternal 
happineſs. Were there ever ſo hard and 
expenſive a method propoſed to us of be- 
ing ſecured againſt this danger, it would 
be our wiſdom chearfully to practiſe it 
But true goodneſs affords us, not a hard 
and expenſive, but a cheap and eaſy me- 
thod of being ſecured againſt it. Walk 
ing uprightly will add to our preſent com- 


fort, at the ſame time that it will preſerve 


us from future danger. What is required 
of us, in this inſtance, is only to part 
with our follies and diſeaſes; and to make 
ourſelves happy nu, in order: to be ſafe” 
7 5 ever. 
- AL * . caying is is trae, * ; 

chai ſhould be the greateſt uncertainty _ 

with reſpect to the principles of religion. 
I have been all along ſpeaking on the ſup- 
poſition of ſuch an uncertainty, in order 
| to ſet before you, in a ſtronger light, the 
wiſdom of being virtuous, and the folly 
of a ſinful courſe. ut if we will ſuppoſe 
that there is no ſuch uncertainty: If we 
5 2 will 
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will ſpools it not only poſſible, but pro- 
bable or morally certain, that the prin. 
ciples of religion are true; that Chriſtia. 
nity comes from God; and that, agree- 
ably to. its aſſurances, all who are now in 
Their graves ſhall hereafter hear the voice 
2 the Son of God, and come forth; thoſe 
who have. done good to the reſurrefiin of 
Ae, and thoſe who have done evil to the re. 
ſirrethion of damnation : If, I fay, we ſup- 
| poſe this to be the truth, how great will 
the wiſdom of a virtuous' courſe appear, 
and how ſhocking the folly of ae. 
neſs? 780 Ne 
, okay; few Stalin 
and enquiring men who do not ſometimes. 
find themſelves in a ſtate of dejection, 
| which takes from them much of the ſatis- 
faction ariſing from their faith in very 
important and intereſting truths. Happy, 
indeed, is the perfon who enjoys a flow 
of ſpirits ſo even and conſtant as never 
to have experienced this. Of myſelf 
I muſt ſay, that 1 have been far from 
oC 
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being ſo happy. Doubts and difficulties 
have often perplexed me, and thrown a 
cloud over truths which, in the general 
courſe of my life, are my ſupport and 
conſolation. There are, however, many 
truths, the conviction of which J never 
loſe.—Ons conviction in particular re- 
mains with me amidſt all fluctuations of 
temper and ſpirits. I mean my belief 
of the maxim in my text, that he who 
walketh uprightly walketh ſurely. There 
has not been a moment in which I have 
found it poſſible to doubt, whether the 
wiſeſt and beſt courſe I can take is to 
practiſe virtue and to avoid guilt. Low 
ſpirits only give new force to this convic- 
tion, and cauſe it to make a deeper im- 
_ preſſion. Uncertainty i in other inſtances 
creates certainty here; for the more dark 
and doubtful our ſtate under God's go- 
vernment is, the more prudent it muſt 
be to chuſe that courſe which is the 
„5 
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+I will only farther deſire you to conſi- | 
der on this ſubject, with what ſerenity of 
mind a good man may proceed through 
life. Whatever is true or falſe, he has 
the conſciouſneſs of being on the ſafe ſide; 
and there is, in all caſes, a particular ſa- 
tisfaction attending ſuch a conſciouſneſs, 
A man who knows himſelf in a ſafe way 
goes on with compoſure and boldneſs.— 
Thus may you go on in a courſe of well- 
doing. You have none of thoſe calamities 
to fear to which others are liable, If the 
- doctrines of religion are true, you will be 
completely happy through the Saviour of 
mankind. But ſhould they not prove true, 
you will not be worſe off than others. 
have ſhewn, on the contrary, that you 
will ſtill be gainers.—Your loſs, in ſhort, 
can be nothing. Your gain may be infinite.— 


Feorſake, then, every thing to follow righ- 


teouſneſs. Never conſent to do a wrong 
action, or to gratify an unlawful paſſion. 
This will give you a ſecurity that is worth 
More than all the treaſures of the earth. 
5 Pls You 
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You may alſo, on all principles, entertain 
the apprehenſion that the goſpel has given 
right information concerning the aboli- 
tion of death, and the happineſs reſerved 
for the faithful, in the future kingdom of 
| Jeſus Chriſt. That perſon muſt have 
conſidered the arguments for Chriſtianity 
very ſuperficially, who does not ſee, that 
they amount to an evidence, which is at 
leaſt ſufficient to give a juſt ground for 
this apprehenſion; and, conſequently, for 
a hope the moſt animating and glorious, 
Let us cheriſh this hope ; and endeavour 
to keep the object of it always in ſight. — 
The lighteſt 6L1Mese of that ETERNAL 
LIFE which the New Teſtament promiſes, 
is enough to elevate above this world. 
The bare pgſſibility of loſing it, by finful 
practiſes, is enough to annihilate all temp- 
tations. Wherefore ; let us be ftedfaſt and 
immoveable, always abounding in the work of 
the Lord, foraſmuch as we know that our la- 
bur way end in a bliſsful eternity; but, 
happen what will, cannoT be in vain. 
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PROVERBS iii. 17. 


Her ways are aways of pleaſantneſs, and all . 
ber paths are peace. She is a tree of life 
to them that lay hold of ber; and Pape 


fs every one that r. recei verb ber. 


[N my laſt diſcourk I repreſented to 
I you the ſecurity of a virtuous courſe, 
In doing this, I was led: to touch upon 
its tendency to make us moſt happy, as 
well as moſt ſecure, under God's govern- 
ment.—I ſhall now inſiſt more particu- 
larly on this ſubje& ; and endeavour to 


3 give 
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give you a diſtinct account of the princi- 5 
pal arguments and facts which prove the 
happineſs of virtue; meaning, on this 
occaſion chiefly, its preſent happineſs. 
The ways of wiſdom (my text ſays) are 
Ways of pleaſantneſs ; and happy is every one 
that receiveth her.-Previouſly to any ex- 
amination of the actual ftate of mankind, 
we may perceive a high probability that 
this aſſertion muſt be true. Virtue is the 
image of God in the ſoul, and the nobleſt 
thing in the creation; and, therefore, it 
muſt be the principal ground of true hap- 
pineſs. It is the rule by which God 
meant that We ſhould act 3 and, there- 
fore, muſt be the way to the bliſs for 
which he intended us. That Being who 
gave us our ſenſe of moral obligations, 
muſt have deſigned that we ſhould con- 
form to them; and he eould not deſign 
this, and at the ſame time deſign that we 
ſhould find it moſt for our advantage not 
to conform to them. This would have 


been to eſtabliſh an e in the 
frame 


"er 
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frame of nature; and acting in a manner 
which cannot be ſuppoſed of that Su- 
preme power which, 1n every other part 
of nature, has diſcovered higher wiſdom 

than we are able to comprehend. "ER 


But waving ſuch. reaſonings let us ap- 
ply ourſelves to the conſideration of the 
actual ſtate of mankind in this reſpect. 
Firſt, Let us conſider, that by prac- 
tiſing virtue we gratify the higheſt powers 
in our natures.—Our higheſt powers are, 
undoubtedly, our ſenſe of moral excel- 
| lence, the principle of reaſon and re- 
flexion, benevolence to our fellow-crea- 
tures, and the love of the Deity. To 
practiſe virtue is to act in conformity to 
theſe powers, and to furniſh them with 
their proper gratifications. Our other 
powers, being inferior to theſe and of leſs 
dignity, the happineſs grounded upon 

them is alſo of an inferior nature, and of 
leſs value. Reaſon is the nature of a rea- 
| Q 4 ſonable 
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ſonable being ; and to aſſert that his chief” 
happineſs conſiſts in deviating from rea- 
ſon, would be the fame as to ſay that his 
chief happineſs conſiſts in violating his 
nature, and contradicting himPelf. : 
Secondly, In connexion with this we 
ought. to remember, that virtue, in the 
very idea of it, implies health and order 
of mind. The human ſoul is a compo- 
ſition of various affections ſtanding in 
different relations to one another; and 
all placed under the direction of con- 
ſcience, our ſupreme faculty. When we 
are truly virtuous, none of theſe affec- 
tions are ſuffered to err either by exceſs 
or defect. They are kept in their proper | 
ſubordinations to one another. The fa- 
culty that was made to govern preſerves 
its authority; and a due balance is main- 
| tained among our inward powers. To 
be virtuous, therefore, 1s to be in our 
natural and ſound ſtate. It is to be freed 
from all inward tumult, anarchy, and 


nr. It is to enjoy health, and order, 
1 5 6 E „„ : | and 
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and vigour, and peace, and liberty; and, 
therefore, the greateſt happineſs.— Vice, i 
on the contrary, is ſlavery, diſorder, and 
ſickneſs. It diſtorts our inward frame, 
and unſettles the adjuſtments of our | 
minds. It unduly raifes ſome of our 
powers, and. depreſſes others, It de- 
thrones conſcience, and ſubjects i it to the 
deſpotiſm of blind and lawleſs appetites. 
In ſhort z there is the ſame difference, in 
reſpect of happineſs, between a virtuous, 
and a vicious ſoul, as there is between a. 
difempered body and a body that is well; 
or, between a civil ſtate where confuſion, 
faction, and licentiouſneſs reign ; and 1 
ſtate where order prevails, and all keep 
their proper places, and unite in ſub- 
miſſion to a wiſe and good legiſlature. 
Again thirdly; It is worth our conſiders. 
ation, that, by practiſing virtue, we gain 
more of the united pleaſures, arifing from 
the gr atification of all our powers, than. 
we can in any other way. That is, in 
other words; our moral Dou when | 
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We muſt pinch, and toil, and watch, and 
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prevalent, encroach leſs on the inferior 


enjoyments of our natures than any of 
our other powers when they are prevalent. 
In order to explain this, I would defire 


vou to conſider, that the courſe moſt fa- 


vourable to happineſs, muſt be that which 
takes from us the leaſt that is poſſible of 
any of the gratifications and enjoyments 
we are capable of. We can take no 


courſe that will give us an equal and full 
ſhare of all the gratifications of our ap- 
petites. If we will gain the ends of ſome 


of our affections, we muſt ſacrifice others. 
If, for inſtance, we will rife to fame and 


power, we muſt give up eaſe and plea- 


ſure, We muſt cringe and truckle, and 


do violence to ſome of our ſtrong in- 
clinations. In like manner; if we make 
money our principal purſuit, and would 


acquire wealth; we muſt often contra- 


dict our deſires of fame and honour. We 


muſt keep down generoſity and benevo- 
lence, and the love of ſenſual indulgences. 


eat 
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eat the bre of carefulneſt An ambid 
' tious man mult ſacrifice the gratification 
of the covetous man. A covetous man, like 
wiſe, muſt ſacrifice the indulgences of > 
man of pleaſure : And a man of pleaſure] 
| thoſe of the ambitious and worldly minded 
Since, then, in every courſe of life 
there is ſuch an interference between the 
ſeveral objects of our affections, that 
courſe in which there is the It of it! 1 
muſt be likely to make us moſt happy. 
And it is certain, that there is leſs of Wy 
in a virtuous courſe than any other. Vir L 
tue brings with 1t many exquiſite pleas” 
ſures of its own. (as I ſhall preſently ob. 
ſerve more particularly) and, at the fame 
time, does not neceſſarily encroach on 
other ſources of pleaſure. It is the very 
beſt means of obtaining the ends of moſt 
of our lower powers and affections. It is, 
for inſtance, the beſt means of gaining 
honour and diſtinction among ourfellow- 


creatures; for the virtuous man is always 


the man who is moſt honoured and loved. 
| 805 It 
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is, likewiſe, one of the beſt means of 
coming proſperous in our affairs, and 
hining a competent ſhare of worldly bleſ. 
Auogs; for, agreeably to a maxim which, 
We hear often repeated, * honeſty is the 
ſt policy.” A virtuous man is the man 
Pho is moſt induſtrious, and likely.to be 
Not encouraged and truſted in every 
trade and profeſſion.—In ſhort; it is a 
Part of virtue to make uſe chearfully of 
all the materials of happineſs with which 
2 Divine bounty has ſupplied us. There is 
s awful and natural pleaſure/of which 

*. tdoes not leave us in poſſeſſion. It is 
fayourable to every innocent purſuit, and 

an excellent friend to 11 Janke and an | 
able undertaking. ; 
Theſe obſervations remove entirely is 

£ objesklon to the happineſs of virtue, taken 
from its requiring labour and circumſpec- 
tion, and obliging us to reſtrain our 
| paſſions, and- to practiſe ſelf-denial. It 
is, indeed, true, that virtue requires this: 
But you. ſnould n that it is by no 

| means 
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means peculiar to virtue. I have, on the 
contrary, been ſhewing that it is leſs ap- 
plicable to virtue than to any other object 
of purſuit. What labour and ſelf-denial 
do men often practiſe in purſuing fame, or 
honour, or money? What a ſacrifice does 
the man of pleaſure make of his health 
and fortune; and to what fatigues does 
he often put himſelf lt is, therefore, the 
utmoſt injuſtice to virtue to 1magine that 
the reſtraint of inclination, and the prac- 
tiſe of ſelf-denial, are peculiar to it. 
Theſe are common to virtue and vice, and 
neceſſary whatever courſe we take. It 
would be very unreaſonable to mention as 
an objection here, that virtue may oblige 
us to ſacrifice to it even our lives. For 
this is what happens perpetually i in vici- 
ous courſes. Thouſands are every day 
dying martyrs to ambition, to luſt, to co- 
vetouſneſs, and intemperance. But ſel- 
dom does it happen, that virtue puts us 
to any ſuch trial. On the contrary; its 
. general 
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general effect; 1s to e and lengthen 
7 _ . 

It ought to be ee obſerved on 
this occaſion, that, in comparing the in- 
fluence of different courſes on our happi- 


neſs, we ſhould conſider the influence 


they have on our moral and intellectual 


powers, as well as our other powers, 


Conſcience 1s one important part of our 
' natures. To leave it out, therefore, in 
forming a ſcheme of enjoyment, or in de- 
termining what courſe will bring us moſt 
happineſs, would be prepoſterous and 
wild, That a courſe of conduct obliges 
us to run counter to our ſenſe of moral 

good and evil, and to give up the ſatis» 
factions founded on this ſenſe, ought to 
be allowed its juſt weight in judging of 
the happineſs of an agent; and to be con- 

ſidered as a circumſtance diminiſhing his 
pleaſures, in the ſame manner as if he 
ran counter to any of his other powers, or 


gave up any other gratifications,—Now, | 


very ſpecies of vice interferes directly 
| | With 
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with our ſenſe of moral good and evil. It 
gratifies one part of our natures at the 
expence of our judgment and reaſon; and 
this is as much an argument proving its 
'hurtfulneſs, as if it oppoſed our deſires 
of eaſe, or honour, or any of our other 
particular affections. There is, therefore, 
on this account, a ſevere and cruel ſelf- 
denial in vice. At the ſame time that it 
encroaches on many of the lower ſprings 
of action, it puts a force upon the higheſt. 
It obliges us to deny our conſciences ; and, 
theſe being moſt properly ourſelves, it ob- 
liges us to practiſe a more proper and un- 
natural ſelf-denial than any denial of pas | 
ſion and appetite. | 
But to ſay no more on this dank; What 
I have meant chiefly to inculcate is, that 
the cqurſe moſt conducive to happineſs 
muſt be that which is moſt agreeable to 
our whole natures ; and that, this being 
evidently true of a virtuous courle, it fol- 
los that it is our greateſt happineſs. 


Hitherto, 
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Hitherto, you have ſeen, that J have 
argued for the happineſs of virtue from 
the conſiderations that it affords our 
r higheſt powers their proper gratifica- 
* tions; that it implies health, and li- 
«-berty, and order of mind; and that it 
«© is more agreeable than any other end 
<« we can purſue, to all the parts of our 
* natures taken as making together one 
<« ſyſtem.” There is a great deal more. to 
be ſaid, to which [ muſt Coy ork at- 
tention; for 
- Fourthly, It deſerves your claire. : 
tion, that much of the pleaſure of vice it- 
ſelf depends on ſome ſpecies or other of 
virtue combined with jt. All the joys we 
derive from friendſhip, from family con- 
nexions and affinities, from the love and 
confidence of our fellow-creatures, and 
from the intercourſe of good offices, are 
properly virtuous joys : And there is no 
courſe of life which, were it deprived of 
theſe joys, would not be completely.miſer- 
able. "Mm he enjoyments, therefore, of vi- 
©7Þ a - one 
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Coal men are owing to the remains of vir- 
tuous qualities in them. There is no 
man ſo vicious as to have nothing good 
left in his character; and could we con- 
ceive any ſuch man; or meet with a per- 
| fon who was quite void of benevolence, | 
temperance, good- humour, fociableneſs, 
and honour ; we fhould deteſt him as an 
odious monſter, and find that he 1 was in- 
capable of all happineſs. Wickedneſs, 
when conſidered by itſelf and in its naked 
form, without any connexion with lovely. 
qualities, is nothing but ſhame, and 
pain, and diſtreſs. If the debauchee 
enjoys any thing like happineſs, it is 
becauſe he joins to his debauchery ſome-" 
thing laudable; and his tender and ſb- 
cial feelings are not extirpated. In 
like manner if a covetous man has any 
thing beſides perplexity and gloomineſs in 
his heart, it is becauſe there are ſome 
virtues which he practiſes, or becauſe he 
diſguiſes his covetouſneſs under the forqis 


of the virtues of prudence and frugality. 
 - —This 
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'—This then being the caſe; ſince even 
the pleaſure that vice enjoys is thus 
founded upon and derived from vir- 
tuous qualities, how plain is it that 
theſe conſtitute our chief good; and 
that the more of them we poſſeſs, fo 
much the more muſt we poſſeſs of the 
. ſources of pleaſure ?—The virtuous man 
is the moſt generous man, the moſt 
friendly, the moſt good-natured, the moſt- 
patient and contented. He has moſt of 
the ſatisfactions reſulting from ſympathy, 
and humanity, and natural affection; 
and fo certain is it, that ſuch a perſon 
muft be the happieſt, that the wicked 
themſelves, if in any reſpect happy, can 
be ſo only as far as they either are the 
ſame that he is, or think themſelves the 
ſame. | bs 7 5 


" Fifthly, I have already obſerved, that 
virtue leaves us in poſſeſſion of all the 

common enjoyments of life. It is neceſ- 
ſary now to add, that it goes much be- 
yond 
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yond this. It not only leaves us in poſ- 
ſeſſion of all innocent and natural aha 
ſures ; but improves and refines them. It 

| not only interferes 4% with the gratifica- 
tion of our different powers than vice 
does; but renders the gratification of 
many of them more the cauſe of pleaſure. 
This effect it produces by reſtraining us 
to regularity and moderation in the grati- 
fication of our defires. Virtue forbids 
only the wild and extravagant gratifica- | 
tion of our deſires: That isNJ; it forbids 
only ſuch a gratification of them as gots 
beyond 'F. bounds of nature, and lays 
the foundation of pain and miſery. As 
far as they were deſigned by our Maker 
to yield pleaſure, we are at liberty to in- 
dulge them; and farther we cannot go 
without loſing pleaſure.— It is a truth ge- 
nerally acknowledged, that the regulat 
and moderate gratification of appetite is 
more agreeable than any forced and exor- 
bitant gratification of it. Exceſs in every 
vom is painful and pernicious. We catt. 
+ Never 
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never contradict natu re without ſuffering; 
and bringing upon ourſelves inconveni- 
ences.— Is there any man to whom food 
and ſſeep are fo pleaſant as to the temperate 
man? Are the mad and polluted joys of 
the fornicator and ad ulterer equal to the 
pure and chaſte joys of the married ſtate? 
Do pampered and loaded appetites afford 
as much delight as appetites kept under 
diſcipline, and never palled by riot and li- 
centiouſneſs? Is the vile glutton, the 
loathſome drunkard, or the rotten de- 
bauchee, as happy as the ſober and virtu- 
ous man who has a healthful body, a ſe- 
rene mind, and general credit? 
Thus is virtue a friend even to appetite, 
But this is not the obſervation I intended 
to inſiſt on. What I meant here prin- 
cipally to recommend to your attention 
was, that virtue improves all the bleſſings 

of life, by putting us into a particular diſ- 
poſition for receiving pleaſure from them. 
It removes thoſe-internal evils which pol- 
lute and impair the ſprings of enjoyment 
within 


\ 


within us. It renders the mind eaſy and 


ſatisfied within itſelf, and therefore more 
all agreeable impreſſions.—It is a com- 


mon obſervation, that the degree of plea - 
ſure which we receive from any objects 
depends on the diſpoſition we are in to 


receive pleaſure. Nothing is ſweet to a 


depraved taſte; nothing beautiful to a 
diſtempered eye. This obſervation holds 
with particular force in the preſent caſe. 
Vice deſtroys the reliſh of ſenſible plea- 
ſures. It takes off (I may ſay) from the 
fruit its flavour, and from the roſe its hue. 
It tarniſhes the beauty of nature, and 
communicates a bitter tincture to everyen- 
joyment. Virtue, on the contrary, ſweet- 


ens every bleſſing, and throws new luſtre 


on the face of nature. It chaſes away 
gloomineſs and peeviſhneſs; and, by 


ſtrengthening the kind affections and in- 


troducing into the ſoul good humour and 
tranquillity, makes every pleaſing ſcene 
and occurrence more pleaſing. 
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Again ſixthly; Let us conſider how 
many peculiar joys virtue has which no- 
thing elſe can give. It is not poſſible ta 
_ enumerate all theſe. We may, on this 
eccafion, recollect firſt thoſe joys which 
neceſſarily ſpring from the worthy and 
_ generous affections. The love of the 

- Deity, benevolence, meekneſs, and gra- 

titude, are by their nature attended with 

pleaſure. They put the mind into a ſe. 

rene and chearful frame, and introduce 
into it ſome of the moſt delightful ſenſa- 
tions. Virtue conſiſts i in the exerciſe and 
cultivation of theſe principles. They 
form the temper and conſtitute the cha- 
racter of a virtuous man ; and, therefore, 
he muſt enjoy pleaſures to which men of a 
contrary character are ſtran gers.—It is 
not conceivable, that a perſon in whom 

the mild and generous affections thrive, 
ſhould not be in a more happy ſtate than 
one who counteracts and ſuppreſſes them ; 
and who, inſtead of feeling the joy which 
{prings up in a nt where the heavenly 
RT ores 
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: races and virtues reſide, is torn and diſs 
_ tracted. by. anger, malice, and envy. 
But farther; Peace of conſcience is 
another bleſſing peculiar to virtue. It 
reconciles us to ourſelves as well as to all 
the world. As nothing can be ſo horrid 
as to be at variance with one's ſelf, ſo no- 
thing can be ſo delightful as to be at peace 
with one's ſelf. If we are unhappy with- 
in our own breaſts, it ſignifies little wit -. =} 
external advantages we enjoy. If we 
want our wn approbation, it is of little 
, conſequence how much others applaud us. 


Virtue ſecures to us our own approbation. 

It reduces to harmony, under the domi- 'B 
nion of conſcience, all our jarring powers. '» 
It makes qur reflexions agreeable to us; | Þ 


and the mind a fund of camfort tg 
mer | 
Again; A ſenſe of God's favour = 
another ſource of pleaſure which is pecu- 
liar to virtue. The Divine government is 
an object of terror ta a wicked man. He 
cannot think of it without trouble. But 
R 4 11 
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a Mrtuous man derives his chief e6fole. 
tions from hence. He is conſcious of 
acting i; in concert with the Deity, of obey- 
ing his laws, and of imitating his per- 
fections. He, therefore, exults in the 
aſſurance of having him on his fide, and 
of being under his Almighty protection. 
He knows that the Sovereign of the uni- 
verſe loyes him, and 18 his unalterable 
"Ha F : . 
Once more. A virtuous man n poſſeſſes 
the hope of a future reward, Every one 
knows how mighty the power of hope is 
to invigorate and chear the mind. There 
is. no ſuch hope as that of the virtuous 
man. He hopes for a perfect government 
in the heavens; and this comforts him 
amidſt all the diſorders of earthly govern- 
ments. He hopes for a reſurrection from 
death to a bleſſed immortality. He ex- 
my ſoon to take poſſeſſion of a treaſure 
in the heavens that faileth not; to receive 
an incorruptible inheritance; to exchange 


ignorance and doubt for knowledge ; and 
to 
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to 5 be fixed in that world where he ſhall 
join ſuperior beings, and be always grow- 
ing more wiſe, and good, and great, and 
happy, till ſame time or other he ſhall: 
riſe to honours and powers which are 
no more poflible to be now conceived by 


him, than the powers of an angel can by | 
conceived by a child in the womb.— This ; 
is indeed an - unbounded and raviſhing 


hope. If Chriſtianity is true, we have 


abundant reaſon for it. Chriſt came into 


the world to raiſe us to it; and the moſt 
diſtant glimmering of it is enough tq 
eclipſe all the glory of this world. 


Such are the ſingular bam of the 


virtuous man. 

Let us, in hs next place, take into 
conſideration ſome peculiar qualities of 
the happineſs now deſcribed. . This will 


complete our view of this ſubject, and 
render it unneceſſary to add any thing to 


' convince an attentive perſon of the truth 


I am . upon. TW has a great 


deal 


2 
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deal of peewliar happineſs; and that. 
| happineſs has many excellent quali- 
ties which helong to no other happi- 
neſs.—It is, for inſtance, more per, 
manent than any other happineſs. The 
pleaſures of the vicious are tranſient; but 
virtue is a ſpring of canſtant pleaſure and 
fatisfaction. The pleaſures which attend 
the gratification of our appetitesſoon pall, 
They are gone for ever after the moment 
of gratification ; and, when carried to ex- 
| ceſs, they turn to pain and diſguſt. But 
; nothing like this can be ſaid of the plea. 
ſures of virtue. Theſe never cloy or ſa» 
tiate. They can never be carried to ex- 
ceſs. They are always new and freſh, 
They may be repeated as often as we 
pleaſe without loſing their reliſh. They 
are ſuch as will not only bear repetition 
and reflexion, but are improved by them. 
They will go with us to all places ; and 
attend us through every changing ſcene of 
life. No incloſures of ſtone or iron, no 


intervention of ſeas and kingdoms can 
ue keep 


4 
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keep them from us. They delight alike 
at home and abroad; by day and by 
night; in the city and in the deſart. 
The aid of wine and of company is not 
neceſſary to enable us to enjoy them. 
They are, in truth, enjoyed in the greateſt 
perfection when the mind, collecting it. 
ſelf within itſelf, and withdrawing itſelf 
from all worldly objects, fixes its atten. 
tion only on its own ſtate and proſpects. 
It follows from theſe obſervations; 
has] the happineſs of virtue is a more in- 
dependent happineſs than any other; It 
is, if I may ſo ſpeak, more one with the 
ſoul ; and, therefore, leſs ſubject ta the 
operations of external cauſes. The plea» 
ſure ariſing from the conſciouſneſs of 
having done a worthy action, of having 
_ relieved a diſtreſt family, or ſubdued our | 
anger, our envy, or our impatience; this 
is a pleaſure: which enters into the very 
ſubſtance of the ſoul, and cannot be torn 
from it without tearing it from itſelf, and 


. its exiſtence.—All other plea- 
ſures 


ales are. Skdrapioul in the higheſt degree; 
We have but little power over them; and 
they may be taken from us the next mo- 
ment in ſpite of our ſtrongeſt efforts to 
retain them. But the joy connected with a 
right action, with a ſelf- approving heart, 
and the hope of a glorious eternity, na 

_ accidents can take away. Theſe are in- 
ward bleſſings which are not liable to be 
affected by ourward cauſes ; ' and which 
produce a happineſs that is immutable, 

| Wt not poſlible to be loſt Mp with our 

e een ages e 3 
here is nothing that the ancient phi 
loſophers have taken ſo much pains to in- 
culcate, as the importance of placing our 
happineſs only in things within our power. 
If we place it in fame, or money, or any 
external good, it will have a moſt deceit- 
ful foundation, and we ſhall be liable to 
perpetual diſappointment; Whereas, if 
we place it in the exerciſe of virtuous af- 
fections, in tranquillity of mind, in regu- 


lar paſſions, in doing God s will, and the 
eat „ _ 


hope of his ü we mal have it al- 


ways at our command. We ſhall never 


be liable to diſappointments. 'We' ſhall 
find true reſt to our ſouls; and be in a 
ſituation like to that of a perſon lifted to 
the upper regions of the atmoſphere, who 


hears thunder roll, and ſees lightenings 


flaſh and the clouds ſpread below _ 


while he enjoys ſerenity and ſunſhine, + 
J muſt add, that the happineſs 0 


virtue is a pure and refined happineſs. 
It is ſeated in the mind. Other hap- 


pineſs has its ſeat in the body.— It is the 
happineſs of angels. Other happineſs is 


| the happineſs of brutes.—It muſt, there- 
fore, be alſo the moſt ſolid, the moſt ſubs. 
ſtantial and exalted happineſs. I ob- 


ſerve this, becauſe I believe the generality 
of men are diſpoſed to look upon no hap- 


pineſs as ſolid, which is purely ſpirt- 

tual. What I have juſt faid affords a ' 

_ demonſtration of the contrary. The moſt 
exalted b al n be that of ſuperiot 


bein 8%, 
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beings, of angels, and of the Deity. But 
this is a happineſs that is ſpiritual, and 
which has no connexion with the gra- 
tifications of ſenſe. The happineſs of the 
virtuous, therefore, being of the ſame 
kind, it muſt be the moſt real and ſub. 
ſtantial. 

To ſay no more on this head. Let me 
deſire you to conſider, that the happineſs 
of the virtuous man continues with him 
even in affſiction. This is one of the 
moſt diſtinguiſhing properties of this 

happineſs. Virtue, as it encreaſes the 

reliſh of proſperity, blunts likewiſe the 
edge of adverſity. It is, indeed, in ad- 
verſity, that the power of virtue to make 


us happy appears to the greateſt advan- 


tage. It kindles a light in the ſoul in the 
darkeſt ſeaſons ; and very often produces 

then the higheſt bliſs when animal nature 
is at the loweſt, and other joys have de- 
ſerted us.— There is, in this refpe&, a 


moſt ſtriking difference between the con- 


dition or the virtuous and vicious man. 
0 - 


— 5 
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In adverſity the vicious man becomes 
completely wretched.. He has no com- 
fortable reflexions to ſupport him; no 
protecting Deity to truſt in; no proſpect 
of future bleſſings to encourage him. 
Wherever he turns his eyes all is confu- 
ſion and diſtreſs. Reaſon and conſcience 
have him to rhemſelves, and inflict the 
| ſharpeſt ſufferings. But the virtuous 
man, in adverſity, may rejoice and exult. 
Whatever he now ſuffers, he may be aſ- 
ſured that all will end happily. ' When 
fleſh and heart ſink under him, faith and 
hope and charity unite their influence to 
ſuſtain him. A heavenly voice whiſpers 
peace to him when all about him ſpeaks 
terror; and the conſolations of God de- 
light his ſoul when the ſprings of worldly 
comfort are dried up—Particularly ; in 
the ſolemn hour of death he has reaſon to 
be compoſed and chearful. That is the 
hour which ſeals the vicious man under 
ruin; but it confirms and perfects the 
happineſs of the virtuous man, and ſets 
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him free for ever, from pain and danger; 
He: can, therefore, look forward to it 
without difturbance, and meet ĩt joyfully. 
—Religious and virtuous principles, if 
they have their due efficacy, will enable 
us to die with dignity and triumph. They 
vill change the aſpect of the king of ter- 
rors into that of a friend and deliverer, 
and cauſe us to deſire and welcome his ; 
ftroke. "4, 

Thus have I Aber you chat gelte; 
virtue is our chief good. And we may 
now; with full conviction, take up the 
words of my text, and fay with Solomon, 

That her ways are ways of pleaſantneſs, and 
that all her paths are peace; that fhe is 
tree of life to them that lay hold of her; and 
that happy is every one that recei verb ber. 
Iwill only farther deſire your attention 
| op the following inferences. | 

Firſt. How wrong is it to conceive of 
religious virtue as an enemy to pleaſure? 
This is doing it the greateſt unjuſtice. It 
l : | . 
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is, without all doubt, the very beſt friend 
to true pleaſure. Were we indeed to 
judge of it from the ſtiffneſs and ſeverity 
of ſome who pretend to it, we might 8 
forced to entertain a different opinion of 
it. But ſuch perſons do not ſhew it us in 
tits true form. They miſtake its nature, 

and are ſtrangers to its genuine ſpirit.— 
One part of the duty it requires of us, is 
to accept thankfully every innocent grati- 
fication of life, and to rejoice ever more. 
Inſtead 'of driving us, with the wretched 
yotaries of ſuperſtition, into deſarts and 
cloiſters, and making us moroſe and 
gloomy ; it calls us out into ſociety, and 
diſpoſes us to conſtant er and chear- 
fulnęſs. 2 
Secondly. What ſtrong evils 18 
we for the moral government of the 
Deity ? ? You have ſeen that he has ſo con- 
ſtituted nature that virtue is, by its neceſ- 
fary tendency, our greateſt bliſs. He is, 
therefore, on the ſide of virtue. By eſta- 
bliſhin g the connexion J have been repre- 
. | fenting | 
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tnting between it and happineſs, he Has 
- declared himſelf its friend in a. manner 
the moſt deciſive. What we ſee takes 
place of this connexion in the preſent life 
is the beginning of a moral government; 
and it ſhould lead us to expect a future 
life, where what is now begun will be 
completed—where every preſent irregu- 
larity will be ſet right virtue receive its 
full reward, and vice its full puniſhment, 

Laſtly. What reaſons have we for 
8 virtue above all things ? You 
| have heard how happy it will make us. 
Let us then pray for it earneſtly ; ; and def- 
piſe every thing that can come in compe- 
tition with it. If we have this, we can 
want nothing that is deſirable. If we 
want this, we can have nothing that will 
do us any ſubſtantial ſervice. —Go then 
all ye careleſs and irreligious men. Take 
to. yourſelyes your money, your ho- 
nours, and polluted pleaſures. I would 
defire vix uk only. T here is nothing 


elſe worth an eager wiſh, Here would I 
77 center 
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center all my cares and labours. May 
God grant me this, and deny me what 
elſe he pleaſes. This is his choiceſt bleſ- 
ſing; his beſt and richeſt gift. This is 
that tree of life whoſe leaf never withers, 
and whoſe fruit will revive us in every 
hour of dejection, cure all our maladies, 
and prolong our exiſtence to endleſs ages; 
for, as St. Paul ſpeaks, if we have our 
fruit unto holineſs, our end will- be EvER= 
LASTING LIFE, 
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© 2 and fee that the fates is Pug Bi. Fi 
ſed is the man that truſteth in him, 


Ulk titles exf4 1281 and brs r, have 


in all ages been applied to the Deity. 
We are led to this by the unavoid- 


able ſentiments and perceptions. of out 


minds. The firſt and uncreated being 


muſt be the GREAT; and the 
GREATEST muſt likewiſe be the BEST ; 
for true greatneſs includes in it good- 
neſs. Almighty power, univerſal do- 

GH XZ BEE minion, | 
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dominion, and infinite knowledge, con . 


ſulered by themſelves, can . excite no 
other emotions than awe and terror. 
They have in them none of that dignity 
which engages veneration, except they 
are accompanied with benevolence. This 
is the crown of all the attributes of the 
Deity. It is this finiſhes his character; Y 
and nothing can be of more importance 
to us than a thorough conviction of i it, 
and juſt ſentiments concerning it. If we 
either do not believe it, or entertain un- 
worthy apprehenſions of it as partial or 
capricious; ſome of the principal com- 

, forts of our exiſtence muſt be loſt; and 5 
our religious ſervices muſt become an ab- 
jet and illiberal drudgery and ſuperſti- 

tion. "J cannot, therefore, be better em- 
| ployed than in endeavouring to explain 


and prove to you God's goodneſs; and 


this T propoſe to make my buſineſs in the 
preſent diſcourſe; after which, 1 ſhall, 
in a future diſcourſe, inſiſt particularly 


on the practical i improvement of it. 
| ; This 
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This is A ſubject of a yery. ** 
hatures and, were Ito enter into a par- 
ä ticular and full diſcuſſion of it, 1 ſhould 

take up a great deal of your time. But 1 
ſhall endeavour to ayoid proliity, and 
aim only at making ſuch obſervations as 

appear to me moſt uſeful and important, 
6 without entering far into abſtruſe en- 
ny 80 5 


may be conſidered in two views. It may 
ſignify either the principle itſelf of good- 
neſs; that is, that benevolence of diſpo- 
ſition which leads to the communication 
of happineſs; ar, it may ſignify, the ex- 
erciſe of this principle in the aua com- 
munication of happineſs. We uſe, in 
common language, the word goodneſs 
ſometimes. in the former of theſe ſenſes, 
and ſometimes in the latter; and it is of 
ſome importance that we take care to diſ- 


ee 


mi them. Much at be {aid of the 


cannot, without great imp be 
„ applied 
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applied to the exerciſe of it in the creation 
and government of the world. —In parti- 
cular, it may be juſtly ſaid of God's good- 
neſs, in the former Tenſe, that it is neceſ⸗ 
ſary. His nature is benevolence; and a 
diſpoſition to communicate happineſs i is 
inſeparable from it. There is as much-a 
phyſical impoſſibility of his wantin g this 
diſpoſition as there is of his wanting power 
or knowledge, or even exiſtence. But the 
ſame cannot be ſaid of his goodneſs in the 
latter ſenſe. Though the diſpoſition to 
communicate happineſs is neceſſary in 
him, yet the exerciſe of it (that is, every 
act proceeding from this diſpoſition) is 
perfectly free. And this is one of the 
chief obſervations to which I would deſire 
you to attend on this ſubje&t. You fhould 
always think of God's goodneſs as an un- 
conſtrained and free goodnefs. All its 
effects proceed, not from irreſiſtible ne- 
ceſſity, but from voluntary choice. He 
has it in his power not to confer off his 


creatures the bleſfin gs they enjoy Nor Is 


weſt ol 
it the leaſt 6bjeftion- to this; that the 
principle of goodneſs within him is, as 1 
have ſaid; neceſſary. We experience in 
ourſelves that the principles or motives 
of action within us are neceſſary, though 
our actions themſelves are free. Thus, 
ſelf- love is eſſential to us. We can no 
more diveſt ourſelves of ĩt than we can of 
our beings. But the actions derived from 

it are free; and we have a power not to 

perform them. In like manner; the pre- 

ference of virtue is abſolutely neceſſaryß; 
but, at the ſame time, we find that we | 
can, if we pleaſe, determine not to fol- 
low this preference. In other words; 

diſpoſitions and views, ariſing from una- 
voidable principles in beings, are only the 
motives and occaſions of their determina- 
tions. They only ſhew, how an action 
11s to be accounted for; not its. efficient 
cauſe. This muſt always be the ſelf- de- 
termination of the agent.—It has, I 
know, been ohjected to this, that it 
tends to deſtroy the immutability of 
God * 


. Ott — 

| 's moral perfections. But no FOI 
i tion can be leſs reaſonable. In lower 
inſtances, we cannot wiſn for any greater 
certainty than that which depends only 
on the voluntary determinations of agents 
in particular circumſtances, It would, 
indeed, be intolerably abſurd to imagine 
that the Deity is not good immurably, 
becauſe he is ſo freely; or to conelude, 
that he will make his creatures miſer- 
able, becauſe it is in his power to do 
it. Nothing can be more certain than 
that perfect righteouſneſs will never 


at unrighteouſly, or perfeft goodneſs 


cruelly : And this is not the leſs a cer- 
tainty, becauſe it is founded on choice, 
and not on any phyſical neceſſity. Were 
this the foundation of certainty in this 
caſe; or, were the Deity good in all his 
actions by the ſame neceſſity by which he 
exiſts, we could not perceive any moral 
excellence in his goodneſs ; and it would 
be as ane to think it an object of 
erat 


1 as ito; > think kfo of his ami 
and immenſity. | bid POS 1 


But I have dwelt, Wb too um 
on this obſervation. I Will, therefore, 


haſten to deſire you to remember, in con- 


nexion with it, that God's goodneſs is 
not to be conſidered asa propenſity within 
him of which no account is to be given 
from REASON. This is a notion which 
ſome have entertained of it. But nothing 
can detract more from its honour. Ac- 
cording to this opinion, public happineſs 
and public miſery are the ſame to intel- 
lectual diſcernment. A reaſonable being 
as fuch is incapable of preferring the one 
to the other; and, therefore, neceſſarily 
void of benevolence, except as the effect 
of ſotne biafs or affection within him, 
prior in the order of our ideas to reaſon, 
and independent of it. It is not wiſdom, 
then, or intelligence, that makes the 
Deity benevolent; for wiſdow, according 
to this account, can never give Tie to a 
Preference of any ends, but 4 is employed 

"A 
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ofily in directing to the beſt means of at 
_ taining an end. It is ſurpriſing that ſuch 
a ſentiment ſhould have found a place in 
the minds of able and ingenious men. 
Indeed, I can ſcarcely think, that we are 
certain of any thing, if it be not true that 
goodneſs, conſidered as a principle of ac- 
tion, is a diſpoſition that ariſes neceſſarily. 
in an intelligent nature. And I wiſh 

| you. to remember, in oppoſition. to this 
opinion, that God's, goodneſs'is a reaſon- 
able goodneſs ; a principle founded i in 
reaſon, derived from reaſon, and under 
the direction of reaſon. in all its: opera- 
tions. In mankind there are two ſprings 
of our affections— inſtinctive determina- 
tion and reaſon. But we muſt take care 

| to remove the former entirely from the 
; | Deity | 


iF A particular diſcuſſion of this queſtion, together 
| with x more full «count of the ee 550 HAN 
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his NOR may. de found in my T reatiſe on 
1 * i. Hi. & x. 
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Peity in our conceptions of him. 8 He 
can poſſeſs nothing analogous to any of 
the inſtinctive principles and inclinations 
which have been given us. He is pure 
and perfect reaſon ; and perfect 3 is 
in him the true ſpring of every moral 
principle which we aſcribe to him; and, 
particularly, of his infinite zoodnels. He 
purſues general happineſs as his end, be- 
cauſe 1 it is in itſelf a right « end and yorthy 
of his choices 


But this lends me to mention 10 you 
the chief argument which proves the 
goodneſs of God. It is included in his 
intelligence. Benevolence is an affection 
which ariſes as neceſſarily i in an intelligent 
nature, as ſelf-love does in a Jenfitrve na- 

ture. Moral diſtinctions are founded in 

truth; and eyery being who perceives 
truth muſt perceive them. The Deity, 
therefore, who perceives all truth, muſt 
| perceive them in all their extent and ob- 
ligation, and be more under their influ- 


ence than _ other being. —The chief 
of 


270 : of the ce | 
of all thvhal diſtinctions is this that 
it is right to communicate happineſs, 


te and wrong to produce miſery, ”"—This 
diſtinction, therefore, in particular, God 


7 as intelligent muſt perceive ; ; and the 


perception of 1 it is the very ſame with the 
approbation of beneficence, and the dif. 
approbation of its contrary.—l cannot 
think of a ſtranger argument. It ſhews 
us, that the principle of benevolence 1 in 
the Deity is- implied in his perception of 


truth ; and that it is juſt as certain that : 


he is good, as it is that we ſay right when 
we ſay, that 8 happineſs 18 . than 
* miſery.“ 

It may, 1 ins be enquired, here, 
whether (though it thus appears that 
God is benevolent) there may not be ſome 
oppoſite principles inhis nature (like thoſe 
in ourſelves) which may have a tendency 
to lead him aſtray from benevolence — 
In anſwer to this, it ſhould be remem- 
bered, that the argument I have men- 
tioned not only proves that he is benevo- 

Ph ent, 
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lent, but that he is ſo, as much more 
perfectly than any other being as his in- 
telligence is more perfect; or, that he is 
as much more under the influence of be- 
nevolence as he knows truth and right 
better. In reality; truth and right and 
goodneſs are bimſelf ; and the Scriptures 5 
aſſert what is more literally juſt than is 
commonly apprehended, when it tells us, 
that God is love. The natures of hap- 
pineſs and miſery are ſuch, that a prefer - 
ence of one of them to the other muſt ariſe 
in every mind in proportion to the degree 
in which they are known. The natures 
of things have their foundation in the na- 
ture of the Delty. In him, therefore, 
every preference or affection that has its 
foundation in the natures of things muſt 
take place in its completeſt and higheſt 
degree; and, more particularly, the prin- 
ciple of rectitude muſt in him for this 
reaſon be ſovereign and perfect, and not 
uncertain, feeble, and precarious as in 
iger beings.—In a word; ſince bene- 
W volence 
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volence is a part of the idea of intelli- 
gence, it follows, with the plaineſt evi- 
dence, that the Supreme intelligence muſt 
be original and ſupreme benevolence; or 
ſuch a benevolence as nothing can turn 
aſide, or deceive, or counteract. _ 

The ſuſpicion, therefore, that there 
may be principles in the Deity which in- 
- terfere with goodneſs and incline him to 
malevolence, is unreaſonable and ground- 
leſs. His nature is perfect and eternal 
reaſon ; and in ſuch a-nature there can 


be no tendencies which are not derived 


from reaſon ; much leſs, any that claſh 
with reaſon. He is what he is necef- 
ſarily: But the ſame neceſſity cannot, 
withqut a contradiction, be ſuppoſed to 
be the ground of the Approbation of 
beneficence, and, at the ſame time, of | 
biaſſes inconſiſtent with it. : 
The "cauſes that lead us aſtray. from 
goodneſs are partial views, the im- 
pulſes of paſſion, defects of power, and 
private intereſt. But he cannot be 
i: | in 


| of God. | | . »- FF 
influenced by- Wn. of theſe cauſes of 
deviation. He is omniſcient ; and, 
therefore, abject - to no partial' views; 
He is felf-exiſtent ; and, therefore, in- 
finitely removed from the poſſibility of 
all inſtinctive principles. He is Al- 
mighty; and, therefore, incapable of 
being diſappointed or controuled, He i 1s 
independent and ſelf-ſufficient ; and, 
therefore, can have no intereß ſepa- 
rate from that of the beings” he has 
created, N 


The argument I have now inſiſted on 
is, I believe, that to which men have 
always chiefly owed their belief of the 
goodneſs of the Deity. What moſt na- 
turally leads us to apply to him this attri- 
bute, ſeems to be our apprehenſion of 
excellence in it; or the diſcernment we 
have that it is right to communicate 
happineſs, and wrong to give pain. But 
I ſhould not he excufable, did I not turn 
e thoughts to another argument of the 


t 
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utmoſt conſequence. I mean, that taken 
from the effects of goodneſs which we ſee 
in the creation. ͤ : 
Theſe two arguments united are, I 
5 think, when. duly attended to, ſufficient 
to give us complete ſatisfaCtion, 

Our reaſonings on this point, from the 
- natures of things, are confirmed by obſer. 
vation and experience, When we conſult 
our own ideas (without attending to what 
takes place without us) we perceive a 
' neceſſary union between infinite power, 
wiſdom, and goodneſs, Where there is 
| infinite power, there muſt be infinite 
knowledge; and, ſince moral diſtinctions 
are (as J have ſaid) founded in truth, 
Where there is infinite knowledge, there 

muſt be infinite goodneſs.— There can be 
nothing ſo encouraging and joyous as the 
reflexion on this truth. But the joy it 
gives is greatly increaſed by the additional 
reflexion, that there is the ſame union of 
: theſe attributes in-the conſtitution of the 


5 world, that we e ſee | in the Nature of things 
and 
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and find i in our own ideas. The ſtate of. - * 


the creation actually correſponds to what, 
in this inſtance, reaſon, independently of 
experience, teaches us to believe of the 
firſt cauſe. Wherever we ſee power and 
{kill diſplayed, we alſo ſee goodneſs diſ- 
played. Wherever we ſee deſign, we ſee 
it to be not only w/e deſign, but kind 
deſign. The primary tendency of all the 
laws of nature with which we are ac- 
= quainted is to happineſs and enjoyment. 
The fruits of benevolence. are ſcattered 
through the world; and, therefore, the 
Maker muſt be benevolent. An univerſe 
ſo harmonious and fair, ſo orderly and 
beautiful, and ſo peopled with numberleſs ; 
varieties of living beings all rejoicing 
in exiſtence, all liberally provided for, 
and enjoying bleſſings ſuitable to their 
: natures and fituations, Such an univerſe 
could never proceed from an evil or ſelfiſh 
or malicious being. Every new object 
we meet with, every new diſcovery we 
make, and every ſtep we advance in the 
N42 5 know- 
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| knowledge of God's works, ifoids us new 
| reaſons for admiring the glory of his per- 
fections, and for adoring and n 
mn.  * ; 

\But I am ſenſible 4 it will be objected 
here.— Is there not evil in the world as 
well as good ? And how can this be ac- 
counted for, if the Author of the world 
is perfectly good ? Would he not, had 
this been true, have excluded from the 
creation every groan and pang 2 Theſe 
are enquiries which offer themſelves na- 
turally to every perſon in thinking on 
this ſubſect. Were I to attempt making 
as particular a reply to them as their 
importance deſerves, I ſhould go much 
beyond the limits which I have preſcribed 
to myſelf, 'I am in hopes, however, that 
you will think the following br ief Ty 

vations ſufficient. _ 5 
Firſt. It ſhould be remembered, that 
the evil which there is in the world is 
over balanced by good. We ſhould, in this 
caſe, judge of the intention of the Deity 


by what prevails \ in his works; and this, 
without doubt, is happineſs. Though 
we often ſee many individuals ſuffering 
pain; and ſometimes groaning under heavy 
. calamities, yet this is by no means the ge- 


neral ſtate of the world. All the tribes of 


animals about us were plainly made for 
happineſs; and their natural and ordinary 
ſtate is a ſtate of health and ſome degree 


of enjoy ment. Pain and diſtreſs are out 


of the common courſe of nature; and this 
cauſes them to be dver- rated and magni- 


fied whenever they happen. One bad fit 


of illneſs. is remembered and talked of 
during life, though compenſated ſo far as 


to be almoſt annihilated, by many years of | 


health and eaſe and comfort,—lndeed, I 
believe the exceſs of enjoyment above ab- 


ſolute miſery, i in the exiſtence of all living 


creatures, 18 much greater than we are 
willing to allow; and the latter, could 
we compare it fairly with the former and 
judge of it properly, would appear no 
more to us than the ſhades are in a fine 
| T 3 picture, 
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picture, or the diſcords i in a | grand con- 
cert. 15 COS 
| But ſecondly. It ſhould 15 conſidered 5 
that a great part of the evil in the world 

appears plainly to be the neceſſary means 
of good, and to be intended for this pur- 
poſe. The former obſervation would be 
alone ſufficient to vindicate God's good- 
neſs in the permiſſion of evil; for it is 
extremely unreaſonable to imagine, that 
every being oughit, during its whole ex- 

iſtence, to be exempted from every degree 
of pain, What goodnefs requires is 12 
production of happineſs; and this i 
equally produced whether the i 
of a being is ſo much enjoyment unmixed 
with pain, or the ſame degree of enjoy- 
ment conſiſting of a clear exceſs of plea- 
fare above pain. But we need not reſt in 
this obſervation, The pains mixed with 
the enjoyments of beings are neceſſary to 
| thoſe enjoyments. They appear to be 
deſigned, not for their own ſakes, but 
always for the ſake of ſome good connected 
with 


* Cot. 279 | 
with them, or of ſome particdlat benefit 5 
to the beings who ſuffer them - rhe pains 5 


of hun ger, for inſtance, are neceſſary to put 
us upon taking food. The pains, occa- 
ſioned by a wound or by diſeaſes, are 


neceſſary to engage us to take proper care 


of our bodies; and, without ſuch pains, 
we ſhould ſo far neglect ourſelves, as to 
bein danger of periſhing by every malady 
that ſeized us, and by every accident we 


met with. In like manner; the pains of 
ſelf-reproach and remorſe : are neceſſary to 


reſtrain us from. wickedneſs, and to keep 


us in the path of virtue and duty.—In 
theſe, and numberleſs other inſtances, our 
pains are ſalutary and kindly intended. 


They are remedies for evil, and preſerva- 


tives from danger and miſery and, there- 
fore, inſtead of furniſhing an argument 
againſt God's goodneſs, they are as much 


proofs of it as any of our pleaſures. 


In connexion with this I muſt mention 
to you, that many of the evils we com- 
plain of are effects of regulations and 
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eſtabliſhments i in the univerſe ah ate 
neceſſary to produce the greateſt happineſs. 


Alt is abſolutely neceſſary, that the af- 


fairs of the univerſe ſhould be governed 
by general laws, operating uniformly and 

invariably | in given circumſtances. Were 
not this the conſtitution of nature, there 
would be no ſuch thing as a regular courſe 
of nature; no one would know what to 
expect from any thing he did; and there 
could be no prudence, no foreſight, no 
room for the exerciſe of any of the active 
powers of beings. But, at the ſame time, 

it is obvious, that the conſequence of ſuch 

a conſtitution muſt be, in ſome inſtances, | 

pains and ſufferings. The conſequence, 

for inſtance, of the univerſal operation of 
the law of gravitation muſt be ſometimes 
broken limbs and untimely deaths : But 
he that ſhould, for. this reaſon, allow 
| himſelf to wiſh there were no ſuch law; 
or that it were ſuſpended whenever it 
might do any harm ; would wiſh to have 


the whole frame of nature unhinged, and 
| the 


. of God. 1 
the general happineſs PAI only for 
the ſake of preventing a few bad accidents. 
—To the ſame purpoſe, it may be ob- 
ſerved, that the ends of goodneſs require 


that there ſhould be in the univerſe crea- 
tures of all orders ; and that there ſhould 


be a dependence. of their ſtates on one 


another. For, without this, there would 
be no ſphere of agency for beings; no 


room for the exerciſe of benevolence by | 


doing good to our fellow-creatures; nor, 
conſequently, any poſlibility of the prac- 
tice of virtue in that inſtance of it which 
brings us neareſt to the perfection. of the 
Deity. A variety, therefore, of orders of 
beings; a dependence of them on one 
another; and, in general, imperfections 
and ſubordinations among them, and a 
precariouſneſs of ſtate, are neceſſary to 


render that happineſs poſſible which con- 


fiſts in the exerciſe of the rational and 
moral powers of beings.. But it is obvi- 
ous, that from hence muſt ariſe a hable- 
neſs to calamities ; and, in many eircum- 

ſtances, 
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waar + the diſtreſs of individuals or | 
ſometimes, perhaps; of a. whole ſpecies. £ 
In ſhort. Exclude from the world that 
liberty which we often ſee ſo dreadfully 
abufed : Exclude from it all wants and 
fabordinations and dangers and loſſes : 
get all beings on a level, and emancipate 
them entirely from the influence of one 4 
another's agency; and you will leave no 
creature any thing to ds. You will lay 
the whole rational creation afleep, and 
exelude from it all that happineſs which 
is moſt worth proc ucing. 

Theſe obſervations are, in my opinion, 
4 ſatisfactory anſwer to the objection I am 
conſidering. It appears that the evil we 
ſee is inconſiderable- compared with the 
good; and that it may be the neceſſary 
conſequence. of a conſtitution formed, in 
the beſt manner, to produce the greateſt 
happineſs. * Notwithſtanding all the abate - 
ments to be made on account of the un- 
eaſineſſes and troubles i in the world, a juſt 
: eſtimate of its ſtate will convince us, that 
l it 


— 


. 


it is an effect of inconceivable goodneſs. 


In order to make it anſwer to the notion 


of malevolence in its author, it is, in : 


truth, neceſſary. to reverſe it in almoſt 
every inſtance.—T wiſh 1 could here re- 
preſent to you properly, what you might 
have expected would have been the ſtate 


of the world, had miſery been the ultimate 


intention of the Deity. 

EviL would, in this caſe, have * 
to be the aim of nature in all its 'appoint- 
ments; and coop, we ſhould have found 
(as we do evil now) to be always the 
conſequence of either ſome regulation for 


producing general miſery, or of ſome 


unnatural violence and perverſion —All 
deſign in the frame of nature we ſhould 


have ſeen to be cruel deſign; and all that 


wiſdom of God in his works which we 
now admire and adore, we ſhould have 


dreaded and curſed as a contfivance to 
extend diſtreſs, and to render pain more 


pungent and permanent. The ordinary 


| ſtate of every being we ſhould have found 
to 


=, 


- 
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to be (not a ſtate of eaſe and enjoyment) 
but of trouble, dejection, and anguiſh. 
T he lower animals, and all inanimate 
nature, inſtead of being made to miniſter 
to our delight and accommodation, would 
have been made to annoy and harraſs us. 
The bee would have been without her 
8 honey, and the roſe without its fra agrance. 
The fields would have wanted their chear- 
ful green and gay flowers. The fire 
would have ſcorched without warming us. 
The light of day would have dazzled 
| without chearing us: Every breath of 
air would have cut us like the point of a 
ſword. The appetites and ſenſes would 
have been the inſtruments of torture, and 
never of pleaſure to us, except when 
turned out of their common courſe by 
incidental cauſes. Every touch would 
have felt like the rubbing of a wound. 
Every taſte would have been a bitter; and 
every ſound a ſeream. Our imaginations 
would have preſented nothing but fright- 
| ful bers to us. Our thoughts would 
have 
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Les 
have been the ſeat of a deep and conſtant 
melancholy ; and our reaſon would have 
ſerved only toſhew us our wretchedneſs. 
What we now call gratification would 
have been nothing but a relaxation of 
torment; and weſhould have been driven | 
to the offices neceſſary for ſelf-preſerva- 5 
tion, by an increaſeof ſufferings occaſioned 
by neglecting them. Or if, at any time, 
any feelings of delight were granted us; 
they would have been (as the paroxiſms 
of pain are at preſent) tranſient and rare, 
and intended only to ſet a keener edge on 
miſery by giving a taſte of its contrary.— 
In the preſentſtate of the world our pains, 
when they become extreme, ſoon make 
an end of either themſelves or us: But, ! 
in the ſtate of things I am imagining, 
there would have been no ſuch merciful 
appointment ; for our bodies, probably, 
would have been ſo made as to be capable 
of bearing the ſevereſt pains; and, at the 
n time, we — have been deterred 

TON 


26 
from ſelk. violence by knowing, that the 
eonſequence of haſtening death would be 
getting ſooner into a ſtate of miſery ſtill 
i more dreadful, and which ſhould NEVER 
come to an end. 1 
But it is high time to top. 3 : 
you muſt hear with horror this repreſen- 
tation. Such, however, be aſſured, and 
infinitely worſe than I can paint, would 
have been the condition of the world had 
it been made for miſery. The real ſtate 

of it is, I have ſhewn, totally different; 
and from hence it is impoſſible not to con- 


. clude that the Maker of 1 It 18 benevolent. 


We may then rejoice in our exiſtence. 
We may look up to heaven with triumph. 
Verily, God is good, This is the dic- 
tate of reaſon. This is the voice of all 
nature. i | 

l have much more e to fay © on this ſub- 
Ject; and Ifhould nowgo on to make ſome 
farther obſervations in order to aſſiſt you 
in forming juſt ideas of God's goodneſs. 

Cp But 
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gut theſe . with a 
general recital of the effects of God's 8 
goodneſs and the practical improvement 


of it, ſhall be . for another diſ- 
courſe. | WET » 


SER: 


SER MON IX. 


or THE GOODNESS OF GOD. 


PaArMs xxxiv. 8. 


0 ak nd ſee that the Lords is good. Ble N 5 
fed is the man that trufteth in him. 


N a former diſcourſe from theſe words, 
I endeavoured to explain and prove to 
you the goodneſs of God, I then inſiſted, 
among other arguments, on the traces of 
_ goodneſs, as well as of wiſdom, which 
we ſee in the works of God. Happineſs, 
1 obſerved, prevails in nature; and all 
that we know of its conſtitution and laws 
ſhews, that the power which gave birth 
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fo it, and which preſides in it, is bene. 


4 
3 


A 

There Is. one oljetion to this argu· 
ment Which T will juſt take notice of, 
before I proceed to what J principally 
intend at this time.—It may occur to 
ſome © that, ſince what we ſee of nature 
is comparatively nothing, it eannot 
* afford ſufficient ground for any certain 
concluſion. A malevolent being may 
* ſometimes be the cauſe of happineſs, as 
a benevolent being may of ſufferings. 
A ſingle act eannot be enough to give 
a proof of the character of an agent, 
* otherwiſe totally unknown to us. From 
00 what takes place in a point and a no- 
5 ee ment; no judgment can be formed of 

< what takes place univerſally and erer. 
« © nally.” 0 855 | 
In anſwer to this objection, 1 would 
; defire you to confider,.. © 
| Firſt, That in all caſes, it is moſt 
keaſonable to judge of what we do not 


-know by what we do know. We are 


| ſure, 
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fure, that happineſs. proto in all that 
we ſee of nature; and however little that 


is, it affords a fair preſumption that 
happineſs prevails likewiſe in the reſt of 


nature. 
But ſecondly; This edu from fac 
is confirmed by arguments, taken from 
the reaſons of things and the nature of the 
firſt cauſe, as repreſented in my former 
diſcourſe: And, however unſatisfactory 
this evidence might otherwiſe have been, 
it amounts, when taken in this con- 
nexion, to one of the ſtrongeſt proofs, 
But 6 heme | 
Thirdly, The ark is, that this Ei- 
dence, even when taken by itſelf, is in a 
high degree ſatisfactory, ang, that the ob- 
jection I have ſtated has no tendency to 
leſſen its weight. — The following obſer- 
vation will, I think, ſhew this. —What- 
| ever the character of the Deity may be, 
his works muſt, upon the whole, correſpond 
to it. Particular exceptions to this cor- 
N reſpondence 
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reſpondence may poſlibly take place at 
particular times in particular diſtricts; 
but they muſt, without doubt, be ſingu- 
lar and extraordinary. If miſery, there- 
fore, is the end of the Deity, there-muſt 
have been the greateſt chance againſt our 
being caſt into that part of the creation 
in which miſery is not prevalent. And this 
chance is the ſame whether the creation 
be more or leſs extenſive.— For this rea- 
ſon, I cannot help reckoning the impro- 
bability almoſt infinite, of our happening 
to have been brought into exiſtence in 
that period of duration and diſtrict of the 
univerſe in which goodneſs is diſplayed, 
if, indeed, goodneſs is not the character 
of the Deity.— This conſideration, added 
to the other arguments on which I have 
inſiſted, make my thoughts ſo eaſy on 
this moſt intereſting queſtion, that I can 
| ſcarcely wiſh for more ſatisfaction. 


I will now requeſt leave to add a few 
obſervations to guard you againſt miſ- 
| Es | ap- 


CO. 
apprehenſions of God's goodneſs, after | 
which I will proceed to an account. of 
ſome of the principal effects of it, and 
the influence which the belief of it 
1 ought to have on our tempers and prac- 
1 : 
have already obſerved, that the good- 
neſs of God is not to be conſidered as a 
propenſity 1 in him of which no account 
can be given, and which produces its 
effects neceſſarily. On the contrary ; I 
have ſhewn, that it 1s implied! in the per- 
fect intelligence of the Deity; and that 
it is to be conſidered as under the direc- 
tion of reaſon, and as always operating, 
though certainly, yet freely. 7 
It follows from hence, that we ſhould 
conſider it as a holy and juſt goodneſs. 
This obſervation appears to me of parti- 
_ cular importance. If it is not remem- 
bered, we ſhall be in danger of entertain- 
ing very groundleſs expectations from this 
attribute, God's goodneſs, when moral 
agents are conſidered as the objects of it, . 
113 5 U 3 ** 
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is not a diſpoſition to make all bappy in- 5 
diſcriminately at any rate and by any 
means. Were this tr ne, it would not be 
an excellence becoming the dignity and 
wiſdom of a Being perfectly reaſonable.— 
On the contrary; it is a diſpoſition to 
make the upright and worthy happy, pre- 
ferably to others. It! is a principle which, 
in all its exertions, 18 directed by a te 
gard to rectitude, and an averſion to 
moral evil. The end of it 1 indeed, 
happineſs. But it is the rightef happi- 
neſs. AE |) happineſs enjoyed in the prac. 
tiſe of virtue. | 
In connexion with this, I would ob- 

_ ſerve that our expectations from God's 
1 goodneſs ſhould be regulated by what we 
ſee to be the eſtabliſhed order of nature, 
This, i in all caſes, is the beſt guide of our 
expectations and reaſonings. — We are, 
in the higheſt degree, incompetent judges 
of the method in which Divine goodneſs 
ought to purſue its end, and it is pre- 


ſumptuous and fooliſh to lay a ſtreſs, in 
thi 
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this caſe, on any hems that we can 


form. We are no leſs unqualified for 
governing worlds than we are for making 


them; and yet this is what, in our vain 
imaginations, we are continually doing. 


Let us ſtudy to acquire a juſter ſenſe of 
our own inſufficiency; and learn to ſub- 


mit our underſtandings to that Supreme 


intelligence which includes in it Supreme 


benevolence, and which, we may aſſure 


ourſelves, will conduct all events in the 


beſt ways to the beſt iſſues.—If we will 


judge by what lies before us, we-muſt bg 
ſatisfied, that the plan of the Divine goes 


vernment 18 to make the happineſs of 


reaſonable beings to depend an their own 
endeavours; and alſo, within certain 
limits, on the agency and benevolence of 
their fellow-beings. The chief bleſſings 
of exiſtence do not. fall to our ſhare of 
courſe, without any ſollicitude of our 
own. They are offered to our acquiſition, 
not our acceptance ; and the condition of 
our having them, 1s our e them by 


1 "> the 
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the exerciſe bf the powers given us. Our 
 fellow-creatures, likewiſe, are often the | 


conveyers of them; and zheir voluntary 


inſtrumentality is, in numberleſs in- 
ſtances, made to be not only the channel 
by which they are communicated, but the 
condition on which they are granted.— 
There is no part of the conſtitution of 


nature that deſerves more of our attention 


than this. Objections to it are apt to riſe | 
within us, and we may be ready to aſk— 
Why does the Deity ſeem to grudge us 


N bliſs by ſuſpending it on ſuch condi- 


* tions, and making it ſo precarious ?” 
But, in reality, it is an inſtance of per- 


fect wiſdom. The natures of things 


render this method of treating moral 


agents neceſſary ; and it is the method of 


treating them which muſt in the end 


| produce the greateſt good. I have ob- 


ſerved this in my former diſcourſe *, and, 


3 therefore, will ſay no more of 1 it now. 


1 


Again; 


* "4 likewiſe, the fifth of theſe diſcourſes, page 
1561, 195 


„„ ee 
Again; I would caution you againſt 
expecting, that this attribute ſhould, in 
every Angle inſtance, produce the greateſt 
poſſible effect. If we ſee that happineſs 
is intended and goodneſs diſplayed in the 
frame of the world, we ſhould be ſatisſied. 
To complain becauſe more happineſs has 
not been produced, and more goodneſs 
diſplayed, would be very unxeaſonable. 
It would be complaining on a ground not 
poſſible to be removed; and giving way 
to a diſpoſition not poſſible to be ſatisfied: 
For, were the quantity of happineſs pro- 
duced ever ſo great, there would be ſtill 
room for more happineſs. Had there been 
never a ſigh, apangoragroan on this earth, 
we might have imagined that there ſhould 
have been higher pleaſures enjoyed by. its 
inhabitants ; or, at leaſt, that it ſhould 
have been better ſtocked and made larger. 
Had we been-happy to the utmoſt extent. 
of our capacities, we might have thought | 
that we ſhould have had greater capa- 


cities; nd. had we bern ANGELS, we 
might 
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might have thought that we ſhould have 


been ArCH=ANGELS.—Away- then with 
all ſuch complaints. If we ſee God to be 
good, let us not aſk, why he is not bet- 


ter? If we feel that he has made us happy, 
let us not he ſo ungrateful as to murmur 
becauſe he has not made us happier.— It is 
probable that, upon the whole, an infinite 


ſum of happineſs is produced; ; but we are 


by no means. Judges in what degree it 
ought: to be produced in particular in- 
ſtances. The goodneſs of God, like all 
his other attributes, muſt, in many re- 


ſpects, be incomprehenſible to us. We 


do not knoy (as ] have already intimated) 


vrhat meaſures are beſt to be purſued, or 


what laws are beſt to be eſtabliſhed, in 


order to gain its ends moſt effectually and 


completely. General regulations may be 


neceſſary which may ſometimes produce 
great calamities; and executions of juſtice 


may be proper which may appear to us 
ſevere. Let us never forget our own ig- 


norance. There i is no topick from Which 


we 


, God. 29 
we are apt to argue more MEG than 
from God's goodneſs. It would be ſtrange, 
indeed, if we could diſcover how the 
affairs of the world ought to be admini- 

; tered ; or if heings, with our narrow 
views, were to meet with no difficulries 
in contemplating the meaſures taken by 
Infinite Wiſdom to bring about infinite 
happineſs. | 
Again; we muſt conceive of the wid 
neſs of God as impartial and univerſal 
It does not arbitrarily diſtinguiſh ſome 
from others, without regarding reaſon and 
fitneſs, It has no favourites, except ſuch | 
moral agents as beſt practiſe righteouſneſs, 
It flows in numberleſs ſtreams to all 
bving beings, according to their different 
capacities. It has produced innumerable 
worlds which it continually ſupports and . 
maintains. It ſhines through all nature. 
It embraces and bielles the whole cre- . 
ation. 155 
Once more. It is invents and Ba 
laſting. It can never fail or change. It 
1 — 2 
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hass exiſted from eternity, and it will con- 


tinue to eternity; ſtill flowing, and yet 
neuer exhauſted; ſtill giving, and yet 
having infinitely more to give; the ſpring 
of all other goodneſs, and the caple of all 
n Joys hy nn N 
70 . | 
But. citbaks: obſervations. n the 
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| Wem which I have propoſed to give of 
ſome of the chief effects of Divine good- 
neſs. This repreſentation muſt be brief 
and extremely defective; but it will an- 


ſwer my intention, ſhould it be the means 


of leading you, for a few moments, to at- 
tend a little more cloſely to this ſubject; 
and to join with me in endeavouring to 
awaken our gratitude to the Deity, by 
recollecting carefully, on this: Waben, 
What it is we owe to him. | 


A proſpect here offers itſelf to us the 


| B delightful.— All nature repleniſhed 


with the effects of uncreated and everlaſt- 


ing. goodneſs! An univerſe boundleſs in 


extent, and to Which all that we can 
imagine 
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imagine 18 nothing, built on purpoſe to 
be the ſeat of bliſs! Myriads of ſtarry 
worlds, and countleſs hoſts of living 
beings, brought forth by one munificent 7 
Parent to partake of his bounty; all de- 
pendent on his providence, ſupported by 
his power, and provided for by his care 
and love!—With what admiration muſt 
we reflect on the wiſe and good order of 
that ſyſtem to which we belong? How - 
does it declare, as far as we can carry our 
views, the benevolence of its Omnipotent 
Maker? Every region of this earth we ſee 
abounding with inhabitants; and ſo over- 
flowing is Divine goodneſs in this part of 
nature, that it has brought into exiſtence - 
every different kind and form of animal 
life that we can conceive to be poſſible. 2 
There is no chaſm in the chain of being 
from reaſoning man down to the inani- 
mate vegetable. Every rivulet, every leaf, 
and almoſt every atom of matter about 
us is peopled. What then muſt we think 


| a the ſurrounding Planets | Are not 
they. 


they. alſo ſtocked with a like variety of 
happy inhabitants? If on this earth the 
Parent of all has been ſo munificent, - 
what nobler ſcenes of being and bliſs. may 
we ſuppoſe to be exhibited in the remoter 
diſtricts of the creation ? But let us con- 
fine our thoughts to thoſe objects which 
are moſt near and familiar to us. 
It has been juſt obſerved, tliat every 

W ion of the earth abounds with inhabi- 
tants, and that no order of beings below 
man feems here to have been left unpro- 
duced. The ſea and the rivers are ſtored 
With numberleſs tribes of creatures, who 
have organs adapted to their reſpective 
exigencies and places of feſidence. The 
dry land is appropriated to other orders 
of beings, who have alſo the beſt proviſion 
made for their ſubſiſtence and preſerva- 
| - tion. The air, likewiſe, has its proper 

"animals of various kinds that cut their 
way through it, and are furniſhed with 
_ . ſuitable powers and faculties. + All theſe 
_ diſcover ſigns of happineſs. They diſ- 
* : play 
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bay the bean Ee" of their 
Maker. He maketh his ſun to ſnhine upon 
them; and continually feeds, protects, 
and cheriſhes them. He ſenderh the ſprings 
into the valleys which run among the bills. 
By them the fowls of heaven have their habi- 


 tation-which fing among the branches. He 


cauſes the graſs to grow far cattle, and herbs | 
for the / ſervice of man. He maketh the 
darkneſs and it is night, wherein. all the 
beaſts of the foreſt do creep forth. The young 
lions roar after their prey, and aff their 
meat of God. The ſun ariſeth'; they gather 
themſelves together, and lie down in their 
dens. The earth is full of his riches. Sos 
the great and avide ſea, wherein are erea- 
tures innumerable. Theſe all watt upon bim. | 
That which he giveth them, they gather. He 
oßeneth his hand, and 80 are filled north 
good. Pl, cx. 
But let us fix our thoughts norrieulaaly 
on MAN. The lighteſt examination will 
convince us, that we are indeed wonder- 
$ ful inſtances of the goodneſs of our Maker. 
| „ 
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Every cireumſtance of our 1 and 


every power of our minds affords us ſome 


Proof of this. By the various degrees of 


enjoyment ariſing from the ſenſes and ap- 


petites of the lower part of our natures, 
we are enabled to conceive what the en- 


joyment is of the creatures below us. But 
we have many ſources of happineſs greatly 


ſaperior to any they poſſeſs.—We have 
powers of IMAGINATION, by which we are 


rendered capable of the pleaſures ariſing 


from the perception of harmony, order, 


and beauty.— We have MEMORY, by 


which we are able to recall and revive paſt 


ſcenes and enjoyments. We have a capa- 


city of looking forward to futurity; and 


thus of guarding againſt expected evils, 
and of alleviating preſent inconveniences 
by the anticipations of nops.—We have 


LANGUAGE, by which we can make 


known our thoughts to one another, and 


enjoy the benefits of ſocial intercourſe and 


communication. We have PUBLIC Ar- 


FECTIONS, which prompt us to purſue 


the happineſs as, our i and | 
_ furniſh us with the joys flowing from love 
and ſympathy ; from friendſhip, genero- 
ſity, and mutual kindneſs. —We have 
' REASON, by which we can inveſtigate. 
truth, ſee the hand that formed us, con- 
template his works, and cauſe all nature 
about us and every inferior order of 
beings to contribute to our defence and 
comfort.— We have LIBERTY and cox- 
scikxcE, by which we can perceive the 
eternal differences of moral good and 
evil; and, by conforming our actions to 
them, procure the inexpreſſible ſatisfac- 
tion ariſing from ſelf-applauſe, the con- 
ſciouſneſs of imitating the Deity, and the 
hope of his approbation and favour. _ 
Theſe are ſome of the diſtinguiſhing _ 
privileges which place us at the head of 
this world, and lay the foundation 


= : our peculiar | happineſs—lIt is true, 


each of them may, through our folly, 

become the cauſe of evil to us. But * 
ſuch evils muſt not be charged on- our, 
5 & Maker, 
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Maker. The unhappineſs we bring upon 
ourſelves by miſconduct, it would be 
wicked to impute to him. Our crimes are 
no part of his conſtitution. The powers 
with which we are endowed were deſigned 
to be advantages to us, though. we often 
turn them into occaſions of miſchief. . 
Liberty, language, and reaſon are the 
greateſt bleſſings, though they often pro- 
duce; in conſequence of our perverſeneſs, 
diſtreſſes and calamities. We ſhould | 
learn to judge of every gift and appoint- 
ment of the Deity by its eſſential tenden- 
cies and general effects, and not by any 
incidental conſequences ariſing from them. 
Who can doubt but that fire, air, and 
water, are unſpeakable benefits, though 
ſometimes they break out into conflagra- 
tions, deluges, and hurricanes ? — In 
truth, we may read the goodneſs of the 
Creator in the evils as well as the bleſſings | 
of life. Theſe evils are either kind pro- 
viſions againſt greater evils; or the reſult 
m hws 2 to the being of the 


world, 
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world, ad uſeful in their deſign and 
operation. made this obſervation in my 
laſt diſcourſe; and endeavoured to explain 
and illuſtrate it: It is an obſervation on 
which great ſtreſs has been juſtly laid by 
all the beſt writers on this ſubject. 
Ihe tragical events in human life pro- 
duced by ungoverned paſſions, by the | 
| abuſe of reaſon; and other cauſes, are, 
without doubt, very ſhocking. But I 
ſeldom feel myſelf moved by them to 
queſtion the goodneſs of God, What 
makes ſuch events impreſs vs fo much is, 
their being out of the ordinary courſe of 
things. We generally ſee that they take 
their riſe from a wiſe and kind conſtitu- 


tion; and if, in any inſtance, we cannot 


ſee this, they are only ſingle facts ſtanding 
in oppoſition to millions.—Look at that 
man who has ruined his fortune and 
broken his health by his vices. ' Can you 
be diſpoſed to cenſure the Creator on his 
account? Or would you have had him 
make the world in ſuch a manner as that 
* wicked- 
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wickedneſs ſhould have gone unreſtrained 
and unpunifbed ?— Had this been done, 
you would indeed have had reaſon to 
doubt his goodneſs. . 
Look at another perſon who i is now 
curſing his exiſtence under the miſery of a 
diſordered imagination, and the deſpair 
and horrors of a deep melancholy. Tos 
eannot but view him with compaſſion, 
and think his caſe ſhocking. But conſider 
that it is not likely you can be better than 
the Being who gave you your compaſſion. 
Conſider, likewiſe, that perhaps this per- 
- fon has, in former life, enjoyed more 
happineſs than is equivalent to his preſent 
ſufferings; and that, in future life, he 
may again be happy, and find reaſon to 
be thankful for what he now endures. 
Suppoſe, however, the worſt. is caſe is 
plainly ſingular. . Had God intended 
miſery, we ſhould all of us have been ſuch 
wretched beings. 5 
| But to return to the account 1 was at- 
4 tempting to give you of the effects of 


God 8 e to us. 5 
It 


. 


It was God that raiſed us out of no- 


thing, and brought us forth to enjoy the : 
light of life, and to view this glorious 


theatre of nature. ' To him we owe theſe 


thoughts that wander through eternity; 


and thoſe high faculties by which we 


claim kindred with angels, and which 


qualify us for acting by the ſame rule 


with him, and for loving, ſerving, and 
adoring him.—lIt is he that continually 


preſerves and maintains us: Without . 


him we cannot ſubſiſt one moment. 
| Every breath we draw ; every ſtep we take; 
every thought we think depends entirely” 
upon him. Every place we are in, and 
every inſtant of our duration | is erouded 
with his mereies. It is his raiment 
cloaths us, and his food that nouriſhes 


us. It is he that ſhelters us in our houſes, © 


refreſhes us in ſleep, watches over us in 


danger, and defends us againſt the evils ' 
to which we are expoſed. It is he that 


* 


ſupplies our returning wants, that chears 
ours hearts among our friends, and that 


X 3 delights 
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delights us in every agreeable object and 
ſcene. From him we derive every grati- 
fication which we receive by our ſenſes; 
every benefit we owe to our fellow-crea- 
tures; every hope that expands our 
breaſts; and every convenience which 
renders our lives comfortable. There is, 
in ſhort, no advantage which we can pro- 
cure for ourſelves, no joy that ſprings up 
in our hearts, no bleſſing that crowns our 
exiſtence, which does not come from him 
the Giver of every good and perfect gift. 
-—He takes care of us at thoſe ſeaſons 
When we are incapable of taking any care 
of ourſelves, He diſpenſes bleſſings to us 
when we cannot reflect whence they come; 
and, in pumberleſs inſtances, goes before 
our wiſhes, and prevents us with his be- 
neſits.— He follows, with his goodneſs, 
© even the wicked and undeſerving. The 
moſt inexcuſable ingratitude cannot eaſily 
divert its courſe. His hand upholds and 
conducts us when we are ſo blind and in- 
000" a8 vob to ese it. He 


— 


Wenne 3 


promotes the happineſs of thoſe: baſe 
people who can ſpend. their days.without 
addreſſing any acts of homage to him, or 


ever thinking of worſhipping. and thank- | 


ing him. He does good to the evil and un- 


tbankful, and ſends his rain on the 10 "ue | 


/be unjuſt, Mat. v. 45. 


Above all things; he has bleſt us with 
the Goſpel, and ſent Jeſus Chriſt to ſave | 


This was an inſtance of goodneſs to 
eee which exceeds all our com- 
prehenſion.— When mankind had COF= 
rupted their ways, and loſt the know- 
| ledge of the one true God, Jeſus. Chriſt 

deſcended from heaven to call them back 
to their duty, and to redeem them from all 

iniquity. This 16 love, the Scriptures tell 
us, not that we loved God, but that he loved 
us, and ſent his Son to be the propitiation 
for our fins. In conſequence of that fall, 
or degradation of man, related in the 
book of Geneſis, and referred to through» 
out all the ſubſequent parts of the Bible; 
we had loſt. immortality, and- became 


_ 
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ſubject to that evil of death which Wwe 
have all of us in proſpect. And it is impoſ- ; 
ſible to ſay what this would have been to 
us, had not Infinite Goodneſs provided 
for us a Saviour who, by giving himſelf | 
up to death, has delivered us from death, 
reſtored us to our forfeited happineſs, 
and laid a foundation for the exerciſe of 
5 full favour to all true penitents. By 
giving us Chriſt, God has, indeed, given 
us every thing neceſſary to raiſe us to the 
higheſt dignity and glory —the cleareſt 
Iight—the | beſt | account of our duty—the 
| tron geſt. motives to ri ight praftice—great 

and precious promiſes and, particularly, 

2 the promiſe of a reſurrection from death 
to a new life of endleſs bliſs, in that = 
ture kingdom of Jeſus Chriſt, into which 
will be gathered all the virtuous and Wor- 
thy among mankind. 
Such are the effects of the fad of 
5 God to us; ſuch the bleſſings we owe to 
him. —I muſt add, that our ſenſe of theſe 


en _ be rendered more intenſe, 
2 2 8 
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if we can reflect that we have duly im- 
proved them, and been led by them to 
true piety and righteouſneſs. To this 
important” end he conducts us by every 
proper method; urging us by his autho- 
rity; inviting us by his promiſes; admo- 
niſhing us by the remonſtrances of mini- 
ſters and friends; aſſiſting us by his grace; 
and ſparing us from year to year with 
much patience and long - ſuffering. And 
| when, in conſequence of theſe advantages, 
we have been engaged to reſolve upon 
amendment, and to begin a life of virtue, 
he continues his grace and influence to 
carry us on in our courſe, and to promote 
our endeavours after conſtant improve- 
ment, till we are taken out of this world 
to receive our reward. But what will 
this reward be? What is the happi- 
neſs reſerved for all the upright and vir 
tuous ?—No language can deſcribe this. 
| No i imagination is capable of conceiving 
it, Be glad in the Lord, ye righteous ; and 
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ſhout for Joy, all ye who are upright in 
beart. All have reaſon to be thankful for 
exiſtence; but you have reaſon for exul- 
tation and triumph. Your «happineſs 
will never come to an end, It is to be 
renewed in brighter regions, and there. 
ta go on inc -aling ta all eternity. While 
you continue in this world the preſence 
of God is always with you, and nothing 
amiſs can happen to you, And when you 
have finiſhed your courſe here, you will 
be taken to that world where all tears will 
be wiped away from yur eyes; Where the 
hand of death ſhall neyer again reach you; 
where you ſhall j join ſuperior beings, and 
for ever improving under the eye and 
care of the Almighty.— This will be the 
finiſhing effect of God's goodneſs to man- 
kind ; ; and to this iſſue of all preſent 
events no one of us can fail attaining 
who does not render himſelf unfit for It, 
and unworthy of it by vicious practices | 
and habits. 

The practical improvement of this ſub⸗ 
ſect is very obvious. 


Firſt. 
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Firſt. It MO a tendency. to. fix our 


minds in a ſtate of tranquillity and ſatis- 


faction. id blind fate, or fickle fortune, 
or a relentleſs tyrant govern all things, 
our condition would he deplorable. We 
could conſider no object with pleaſure, | 
and all about us would appear dark and 

deſolate. But we are infinitely happier, | 

Perfect goodneſs is at the head of the 
world; and, therefore, all may be ex- 
pected to take place in it that the moſt 
benevolent mind can deſire. 

Secondly; It is obvious, that the good- 
neſs of God is the proper object of our 
warmeſt praiſes. We muſt be loſt in Ins 
ſenſibility, if we can contemplate i it with, 
out feeling ourſelves prompted to adora- 
tion and thankſgiving. What can engage 
our gratitude and love, if original and 
ſovereign goodneſs will not 7 — There is 
no property of our natures by which we 
are more diſtinguiſhed from the creatures 
below us, than the capacity of ſeeing and 


ee, God's goodneſs. How | 5 


n | 
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| ſhocking then are the characters of thoſe 


men Who diſcover no ſenſe of it; and who 
: (thou gh they live by the Deity Ne depend 


every inſtant on his care) yet willingly 
| forget him, and neglect all religious wor- 
' hip? What can be more ſhameful; or 

ſhew a heart more void of juſt feelings | 
and ſentiments ? Ingratitude i is one of the 
baſeſt vices; and, certainly, ingratitude 
to the beſt of Beings cannot be leſs baſe 
than any other kind of ingratitude. On 
the contrary ; 3 he ought to be the firſt 
object of our gratitude, and a diſpoſition 
to acknowledge him in all our ways 
ought to be the governing principle 
within us. Nothing beſtows more dig- 
nity on a character than an unaffected 
and ardent piety ; nor is any thing more 
| reaſonable and becoming. But how little 
of! it do we ſee?—T have juſt ſaid, that the 
capacity of acknowledging the Deity is 
one of our chief diſtinftions from the 
lower animals; but multitudes about us 
chuſe to give u p this diſtinction. They 
. | ion 


yy 
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can * the bleſſings of life without lift 
ing up their ſouls to the donor of them. 
They can think of the Being who is tile 
cauſe of all joy and the fountain of all 
good without being kindled into devotion. 
Thirdly; The goodneſs of God ſnews 
us the folly and baſeneſs of ſin. All moral 
evil is an abuſe of the love and diſobedi- 
ence to the authority of that Being who 
is always doing us good, and whoſe cha- 
racter comprehends in ĩt every excellence 
which can be a reaſon for affection and 
veneration. It is ſlighting and offending 
our beſt Benefactor, and turning the very 
bleſſings we derive from him into inſtru- 
ments of oppoſition to him. Had we a 
juſt ingenuity of temper, nothing would 
have a ſtronger tendency to produce in us 
a deep contrition for our ſins, than the 
reflexion, that by them we have counter- 
acted and affronted perfect goodneſs ; nor 
would any thing impreſs us more in fa- 
vour of virtue, than the conſideration that 
It is a concurrence with the views of In- + 
| finite 
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| finite Goo neſs; and that by it we pleats 
and obey our all-benevolent Parent and 
Preſerver. If we feel that we are not in- 
fluenced by conſiderations of this kind, 
we want one of the moſt proper ſprings 
of virtue, and we may be fure that our 
characters are ſadly defective. 
Fiarther. The goodneſs of God ought 
to be imitated by us. It cannot but be 
his will that we ſhould be merciful as he 
is merciful, and do good to one another 
as he does good to us all. It ſhould be 
our ambition to act thus; and, as far as 
poſſible, to employ our little power in the 
ſame manner that God employs his unli- 
mited power. No being can have a higher 
or nobler ambition. What gives luſtre 
to all God's attributes is his goodneſs. 
This chiefly is the excellence that makes 
him amiable. He has given us the power 
of acquiring ſome degree of the ſame ex- 
cellence. Let us not neglect or abuſe ſo 
tranſporting a privilege of our natures. 
Lt us ſtrive to copy into our own hearts 
et | the 
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the benevolence of our Maker, by culti- 
vating in ourſelves every kind affection, 
and ſtudying to relieve the pains" and to 
increaſe the happineſs of all about us. 
Thus ſhall we be his genuine offspring, 
and ſecure his particular ſavers and pro- 
tection. _ 

Laſtly. The goodnefs of God 1 ſhould 
engage us to put our truſt in him. I am 
led particularly to obſerve this by the latter 
part of the verſe J have taken for my text 
05 / taſte and ſee that the Lord is good, 

Bleſſed is the man that trufteth in bim. 
God made us to make us happy. He di- 
recs all events in the beſt manner, and 
for the beſt purpoſes. The whole crea- 
tion is his family, over which he is con- 
_ tinually watching. Innumerable beings 
are every moment brought forth by him 


to exiſt for ever the objects of his libera- 


lity. With what confidence fliould we 
commit our whole exiſtence to this Being, 
and give up ourſelves' tos his diſpoſal ? 
How ſhould the reflexion that he reigns 

revive 
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revive our hearts, and it our "LY 
ieties? What may we not hope for from 
his boundleſs goodneſs ? How ſafe are all 
our intereſts under his management ?— 


Aras, however, take care not to forget 


an obſervation which was made at the be- 
ginning of this diſcourſe. Let us remem- 
ber, that our expectations from God ought 
to be regulated by a regard to his JusT Ig. 
Though he loves his creatures, he muſt 
hate the wicked. Sin is the ſubverſion 
of that order, and an oppoſition to thoſe 
laws by which the world ſubſiſts; and, 
for this reaſon, even goodneſs requires 
that it ſhould be puniſhed, and that vir- 


tue ſhould be made the univerſal ground 


and condition of happineſs. An ill man, 
therefore, can build no hopes on the good- 
neſs of God. To truſt in him at the ſame 
time that we counteract his will and live 
in guilt, would be 4 nnn nn and 


preſumption. 
But to conclude the . us, 


A one e heart, youu glory to God, and 
| cele- 


n : ab 
celebrate his Praiſes. Let us rejoice. in 
his government, and never ſhrink from 
any thing our duty to him requires. „Let 
us love him with all our ſouls and with 
all our ſtrength, and let our love to him 
ſhew itſelf by loving all his creatures. — 
His mercies are more than we can num- 
ber; and it is not poſſible for us to make 
him any adequate returns. 05 Ang unto 
the Lord a new ſong. (Pſal. ciii.) Sing unto 
the Lord all the earth. Sing unto the Lord. 
Bleſs bis name. Shew forth bis ſalpation from 
day to day. Give unto the Lord the glory 
due unto bis name. Say among the Heathen 
that the Lord reigneth. Let tbe heavens 
rejoice, and the earth be glad. Let the fields 
be joyful, and all that is therein. For the 
Lord i is good; his mercy is from everlaſting, 
and bis truth en dureth to all generations.— 
Bleſs the Lord ye his angels that excel in 
firength. Bleſs the Lord all ye his hoſts; 
ye miniſters of his that do his pleaſure. Bleſs 
| the * all his works in all places of bis 
> 'F comune 


rr 
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dhminion. Let the whole creation join in 


raiſing a ſong of praiſe to him.—B 
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And when he bad thus [poken , he cried'with 
a loud voice, LAZARUS, COME FORTH. 
And he that Was dead came forth bound © 
hand and foot with grave-clothes. And 
bis face was bound about with a napkin. 
Jeſus Ja ays to them ; Looſe 1 0 and les 
bim go. | 


| M. * "og theſe words, is to 


make a few obſervations on the 
miraculous fact related in them. T his i is 
one. of the moſt remarkable of all our Sa- 


 viour's miracles. It is related by. the 
Ya .- - Aponle- 
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Apoſtle John with a ſimplicity of fiyle ; F N 
and the main circumſtances attending i it 
are told with a minuteneſs, and, at the 
ſame time a brevity, that cannot but! im- 
preſs an unprejudiced mind. Had a per- 
ſon who knew he was endeavouring to 
gain belief to an impoſition which he had 
been concerned in contriving, given us 
this narratiye, it would have been told 1 in 
a very different manner. It would, pro- 
| bably, have been drawn out to a greater 
length. No particular mention would | 
have been made of times, places, and 
per ſons; and ſome affected apologies and 
colourings would have been introduced to 
give it a plauſibility, and to guard againſt 
objections. But, inſtead of this, we find 
it a narrative plain and artleſs in the 
higheſt degree, without a circumſtance 
that ſhews an attempt to give it any dreſs, 
or an expreſſion that betrays a deſign to 
1 ſurprize and deceive. In ſhort; the aſto- 
niſhing miracle which is the ſubject of 


; this narrative, is told us exactiy as we 
| ſhould 
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ſhould expect an honeſt. but unlettered 
man, who had been familiarized to mi- 
facles, to relate a fact of this kind, to 
which he was conſcious of having been 
an eye and ear witneſs. | 
It has been thought ſtrange that the 
other Evangeliſts have omitted to give us 
an account of this miracle. Several rea- 
ſons have been aſſigned for this omiſſion, 
which I will juſt mention to TOI: ns: 
tt ſhould be confidered, that none df 
the Evangeliſts appear to have aimed at 
giving us a complete account of all our 
Saviour's miracles. It ſhould be confi- | 
dered farther, that this miracle was per- 
formed in the interval of time between 
our Saviour's going into the country be- 
yond Jordan, and his going up to his laſt 
paſſover ; and that this was a more pri- 
vate patt of his miniſtry, concerning 8 
which the other Evangeliſts have ſaid 
1 little. But what deſerves moſt to be at- 
tended to is, that the Evangeliſts muſt 
E have felt a Par ticular delicacy with reſpect 
5 x Tos 


3⁴⁶ ReſurreBion of Lazarus. 
to the publication of this miracle. 
Fi irſt; becauſe i it was a miracle performed 
on a friend! in a family with which our 
Saviour was intimate. And ſecondly ; 
' becauſe Lazarus might be till living 
at the time they wrote their Goſpels, 


and might be ſubjected to great inconve- 


niences by having his name mentioned as 


the ſubject of ſuch a miracle. This, 
however, was a reaſon which cannot be 
ſuppoſed to have exiſted when John wrote. 
There was a tradition among the Fathers, 


that Lazarus lived thirty years after his 
reſurrection; and John did not write his 


_ Goſpel till at leaſt forty or fifty years af- 
terwards. Lazarus, therefore, moſt pro- 
bably was not then alive; and John, ror - 
' this reaſon, muſt have been more at h- 
berty to give an account of his reſur- 
1 rection. 
It ſeems proper Hates to mention here, 
that. St. John, as he wrote laſt, wrote 
_alſoon purpoſe to give a ſupplement to the 
other — He had read theſe Goſ- 


pels, 
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pels, and finding that ſome important 
particulars were omitted in them, and 
others not fully enough related, he com- 
poſed his Goſpel to ſupply their defects. 

John's Goſpel will appear particularly 
ſtriking when viewed in this light. Who- 

ever will compare it with the other Goſ- 
pels muſt find, that he is generally care- 
ful to avoid repeating accounts which the 
other Evangeliſts had given before him; 3 
and that the bulk of it is a relation of 


facts and inſtructions about which they 


have been filent. The account I am no 
to conſider is one inſtance of this. Tho' | 
extremely ſhort, conſidering the magni- 


tude of the fact, it is given us more fully 
than moſt of the accounts of Chriſt's 


other miracles; and we cannot employ - 
ourſelves | more profitably than in conſi- 
i dering it. a 


5 What mary be firſt worth your notice in 
this miracle, is the character of the per- 
ſon on whom it, was performed. Our 
V4 | ©» - —_—_ 
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1 Saviour had a particular affection for him. 
He calls him his friend in the 11th verſe 

| of this chapter; and the meſſage Which 
was ſent him to acquaint him with his 


illneſs was expreſfed in theſe words: 


15 1 Lord, Bebold bim whom thou loveſt is fick. 155 
We may well believe, that a perſon who 


was thus diſtinguiſhed, muſt have been 


_ endowed with ſome very amiable qualities. 


John tells us farther, that he had two 


ſiſters, whoſe names were Martha and 
Mary; and that they lived together 1 in a 
village called Bethany, within fifteen fur- | 
_ longs of Jeruſalem, When Lazarus was 
taken ill, our Saviour was at a conſider- 
able diſtance from Bethany. It was na- 
tural for Martha and Mary, knowing the 
particular affection he had for their bro- 
ther, to hope that he would exert thoſe mi- 
raculous powers by which he had curtd 


others, in recovering this his Friend. 
They, therefore, ſent to him to inform 


him of their brother's ſickneſs, hoping 


chat he would. ſoon come to * and 
give 


* 
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give them rehef. But, we ate told, that, 
after receiving the meſſage, he ſtaid t ] 
days in the place where he was. The 
reaſon of this delay was, that he choſe 
Lazarus ſhould die before he got to Be- 
thany, becauſe he intended, for the fuller 
manifeſtation of his Divine Miſſion, to 
raiſe him from the dead. Had he been 
on the ſpot when Lazarus died, he would 
have ſuffered, perhaps, ſome troubleſome _ 
importunities; nor, } think, would it 
have looked ſo well for him to have per- 

mitted Lazarus to die while he was with 
him, and after that to raiſe him from the 
"dead; 
Secondly ; The Bamb which our 
Lord diſcovered on this occaſion is worth 
our notice. After ſtaying two days where 
he was when he received the account of 
- Lazarus's ſickneſs, he told his diſciples 
that he was reſolved to go into Fudea, 
and invited them to go with him, inform- 
ing them, at the ſame time, of the death 


of Lazarus. The words in which he 
| gave 
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Save this information ate à little re- 
markable. Ver. 11. Our friend Laaarui 
| eepetb, and 92 go to awake bim out of ſleep. 
He does not ſay, Lazarus ts dead. That 
would have been too harſh. Nor does 
he ſay; 1 go to raiſe bin From tbe dead, 
And thus to diſplay my great power. A de- 
ceiver would, probably, have uſed ſome 
boaſting language of this kind. But he, 
| avoiding all oſtentation, expreſſes himſelf 
in the gentleſt and fimpleſt language, ſay- 
| ing only, < that Lazarus was afleep, and 
that he was going to ae him. — Another 
_circumſtance 1 to the ſame purpoſe, 1s his 
ordering the ſtone to be removed from the 
mouth of the ſepulchre juſt before he or- 
dered Lazarus to come forth. He might; 
undoubtedly, have commanded the ſtone 
to roll away of itſelf ; and, perhaps, a 
bold impoſtor would have been repreſent- 
ed as doing this. But our Lord did not 
multiply miracles needleſsly, or do any 
thing for the ſake only of ſhew and pa- 
| dein ; the manner in which he 
| refers 
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refers this miracle to the will and power 
of God requires our attention. After the 
ſtone was taken away, he made, we are 
told, a ſolemn addreſs to God; and, lift- 
ing up his eyes, ſaid, Pather, I tbhaul tbee 

| that thou baſt heard me. This implies, that 
his ability to work this miracle was the 
conſequence of his having prayed for it. 

Throughout his whole miniſtry, he was 

careful to direct the regards of men to the 

Deity, as the fountain of all his powers. 

His language was; The Father wbo dwell- 

eth in me, he doth the works. I can of mine 

own ſelf” do nothing. Te came to do the will 
of him that ſent ne. 

Thirdly ; We ſhould take t notice in the 
account of this miracle, of the tenderneſs 
and benevolence of our Saviour's diſpoſi- 

tion. It is faid, that when he ſaw Mary 
| weeping, and the Jews alſo weeping, he 
groaned in his ſpirit, and was troubled, 

And it is added, as a circumſtance parti- 

cularly obſervable, that nz likewiſe wept. 

Jesvs weeT. Ver. 35. The remarks 

5 5 8 which, 
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Which, we are told; the ſpectators made 
on this, are very natural. Some, ima- 


gining that his tears flowed. from his 
concern for the death of his friend, ſaid, 


1 Behold bob be loved him. Others, wonder- 


ing that, as Lazarus was his friend, he 
had not exerted the miraculous powers by 
Which he had cured others in curing him, 
ſaid: Could not this man who opened : the eyes | 
2 of the bli nd, have cauſed. that even bis man 
 Fould not have died? Ver. 37. — The reaſon 
"bf his weeping could not be his forrow 
for the death of Lazarus ; for he well 
knew that he fhould ſoon reſtore him to 
life: but, moſt probably, his ſympathy | 
with the ſorrow of Lazarus's friends, 

| heightened by reflexions, to which on this 
occaſion he might be led, on death and 


tits attendant evils: He might, likewiſe, | 


de much impreſſed (as we find he was at 
_ other times) by obſerving the perverſeneſs 
diſcovered by ſome of the Jews who ſur- 
rounded him, and by his foreſight of the 


calamities that threatened them. We have 
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account of his weeping on another occa- 

fion in Luke Tie 41; where it is ſaid, 8 
that when he. came near to Jeruſalem and 
beheld it, he wept over it. In theſe in- 

ſtances we ſee plainly the workings of an 
ardent benevolence; and we may infer 
from them, that it is by no means elo] 
the character of a wiſe man to be, on 
certain occaſions, ſo far overcome by his 
| affectionate feelings, as to be forced into 
tears. This happened to ur Saviour on 
the occaſions I have mentioned; and he 
only appears to us the more amiable for 
it. Wretched, indeed, is that philoſophy 
which teaches us to ſuppreſs our tender 
feelings. Such a philoſophy, by aiming 
at elevating us above human nature, ſinks 
us below it. Our Saviour was greater than 
any human being; and yet we find that 
even he wept. How fooliſh then would it 
be in us to be aſhamed of any ſimilar ten- 
derneſs' into which we may be forced? A 


ſtoical inſenſibility ! is certainly rather a 


vice than a virtue. At no time does a 
. perſon 
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perſon appear more lovely than. when ; 
: conquered; by. his kind affections, and 
melted. by them int tears. Let us then 
learn to deſpiſe all pretenſions to a wiſdom 
which would take from us any of « our na- 
tural: ſenſibilities; remembering, how- 

ever to take care to keep them always, as 
far as we can, under faber reſtraint. It 


into tears; but it is wrong to weep 
hke- perſons... who; have no hope, or 
who are not ſatisfied with God's will. 

| Our paſſions have been wiſely and kindly 
given us; and our duty is, not to eradi- 
cate but to regulate them, by ſo watch- 
ing over them as never to ſuffer them to 
lead us into any exceſſes that would be- 
tray an impotence of mind, and a diff 
dence of Providence. | 
_ »  Fourthly 3 The DIGNITY. of Chriſt in 

0 waking this miracle deſerves our atten- | 
tion. How great did he appear in his 
converſation with Martha before he got 
to the ſepulchre; and, particularly, when 
e | . # he 
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| he Ueber of himſelf that Ach was. the 

RxSURRECTION: and the Li, and that 
be who believeth: in him. though be werg 
dead, yet fall he live? How, great did he 
appear when, after addreſſing himſelf to 
the Deity, he cried out with a loud voice 
at the ſepulchre, LAZARUS-COME FORTH Þ 
| And when, in conſequence. of this call, 6 
Lazarus immediately awoke from death, 
5 and ſnewed himſelf in perfect health? 


What a manifeſtation was this of his 


glory, and how: evidently did it prove 
that the power « of God dwelt in him? 


But this leads me to deſire you to ar 


tend to the aſſurance this miracle gives 
us of the Divine miſſion of Chriſt. We 
can ſcarcely conceive of a more wonder- 

ful exertion of power, than the inſtanta- 
neous reſtoration to life and health of a 


perſon whoſe body was putrifying in the 755 


grave. He that did this muſt have been 
ſent of God. It is wholly inconceivable, 
that a deceiver ſhould be able to produce 


ſuch eredentials. It is only the power 
which 
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which gave life that can thus reſtore it, 
and re-unite our ſouls' and bodies after a 
ſeparation, We may, therefore, aſſure 


 ourſelyes, that the perſon who worked 


this miracle, and who poſſeſſed ſuch an 
abſolute command over nature as Chriſt 
diſcovered, was indeed what he declared 
| himſelf to be, a Meſſenger from heaven 
to ſave mankind, and that great Meſſiah 


jo. | whoſe: coming had been enn from the 


| beginning of the world. 3 

It has been urged by dinbtibrors, thai 
granting the reality of miracles, they are 
no proof of the truth of doctrines, there 


oO being no connexion between a diſplay of 


ſupernatural power and truth. The ftreſs 
which unbelievers have laid on this ob- 
jection 1 is mere affectation. Did they be- 
lieve the miracles, they would, whatever 
they may pretend, find themſelves under 
a neceſſity of receiving the doctrines of 
Chriſtianity; and it will be time enough 
3 anſwer this objection, when a man 
: can be found, not a lunatic, who can ho- 
* 
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neſtly ſay, that he believes the miracle in 
particular which 1 is the ſubject of this diſ- 
courſe, but does not believe the doctrine 
which it was intended to prove. I 
But what deſerves more. particular no- 
tice here is, that it appears from this mi- 
racle, that Chriſt 18 hereafter to raiſe all 
mankind from death. Juſt before he per- 
formed it, Martha having ſaid to him, 
Lord if thou hadft been here, my brother had 
not died, he told her, in ordet to comfort 
ber, that her brother ſhould riſe again. 
She, not underſtanding him, replied, 1 
know that he ſhall riſe again at the reſurrec- 
tion at the laſt day; to which he anſwered, 
with a voice of unſpeakable dignity, I am 
_ the RESURRECTION and the Lips. He 
that believeth in me, though he were dead, 
yet ſhall be live; and whoſoever liveth and 
believeth in me ſhall never die. That is, 
] am the perſon by whom mankind are 
* to be raiſed from the dead. It ſignifies 
* not whether he that is my true diſciple 
is dead or alive. If he 1s dead, he ſhall 
| OUS... _ * © ve 
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re live again ; and if he is alive, kay exiſt⸗ 
* ence ſhall be continued to him beyond 
the. grave, and his diſmiſſion from this 
« world ſhall be his introduction to a 


= 100 better world, where he ſhall never 


die. After making this declaration, 
| and to demonſtrate the truth of it by 
giving a ſpecimen of that power by which 

he was to effect the univerſal reſurrection, 
he walked to Lazarus s grave, and raiſed 
him from the dead —What evidence could | 
be more deciſive ?—We havei in the Goſpel 
Hiſtory, accounts of his raifing from the 
dead two other perſons ; z and, after being 
crucified and buried, he roſe himſelf from 
the dead and aſcended to heaven — Theſe 
facts exhibit him to our ſenſes as indeed 
the RESURRECTION and the Lies. No 
doubt can remain of adoftrine thus proved. 
Give me leave to hold your attention 
here a little longer In John v. 25, 
our Saviour, we are told, ſaid to the Jeus, 
Verily, verily, T ſay unto you, the hour is 

| Py; and N ow 7 18, when the dead ſhall 
hear 


LY 
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bear the voi 'ce of the San of God, and they 
= that bear ſpall live. Soon after uttering ; 
theſe words, lie ſaid again, as we read in 
the fame chapter; verſe 28. The hour is 
coming when all that are in their graves | 
Pall hear the voice of the Son of Man, and 
Jhall come forth: 4 Ley that have done gos 
to the reſurrection of Ji ife ; ; and they that 
have done evil to the rg of damna- ; 
bien; 137175 5 

In the ee which ee | 
the reſurrection of Lazarus, our Saviour 
ſeems to have referred to theſe declarations, 
and to have intended to verify and exem- 
plify them. He cried, we are told, ver. 43, 
with a loud voice, like, perhaps, to that 
by which he had ſaid he would hereafter 
| raiſe all the dead, Lazarus, come forth; = 
and in a moment he did come forth — , 
Thus will the whole world at the laſt day 
hear the voice of the Son of God. Thus 
will he then burſt the bars of the grave, | 

reſcue from the king of terrors his pri- 
ſoners, and call to life the dead « of all nar 


Z 2 7 tions, 
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tions, ranks, and times. How awful this 
proſpe&t? How conſoling and elevating 
to good men, amidſt the waſte that death 
is continually making around them ?— 
What reaſon have we to value our relation 
to that Deliverer to whom, under God, 
it is owing? And how ought we to tri- 
umph in the aſſurance he has given us, N 
that, though we muſt ſoon loſe our 
powers in death, we ſhall hereafter reco- 

ver them; ſpring up from the duſt at his 
command, new made and improved; 
and, with all the faithful, enter (not on 

ſuch a life as that to which Lazarus was 
reſtored) but on a glorious and endleſs | | 
life 1 in the heavens? „„ LO 


5 Before 1 es I ſhall here requeſt 
pour attention, while J briefly conſider 
the objections which unbelievers have 
made to the account given by St. John of 
this miracle. Sufficient notice has been 
. taken of n of theſe objec- 
| 4 "5.4 P29 OE 


2 * Here this ferinon WE into two ſermons, 
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tions; but there are ſome which haye a 


not been mentioned, and on which it 
will not be eee to make a few re- 


mars. 
It has been alked, 5 . is bu, 3 


ficient reaſon to believe, that Lazarus was 
really dead. The anſwer is, that he died, 
not /uddenly, but of an illneſs that in- 
creaſed gradually, and laſted ſeveral days 
— that, in this caſe, there is no danger of 
miſtaking the ſigns of death— that his 
friends had buried him; and, therefore, 
muſt have aſſured themſelves of his death 
that he had been in his grave four days; 
and that, had he not been dead, the nap- 
kin which, we are told, was tied round 
his face, and the grave-cloths and fillet- 
ings with which he was bound, would 
alone have been ſufficient to kill him. _ 
It has been farther enquired, how, if | 
he was bound hand and foot, as St. John 
tells us, he could, on our Saviour s call, 
come forth out of the grave. The anſ- 
Wer is obvious. Upon the ſuppoſition of 
+ SH - 
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the redlity of the miracle, there en be no 
difficulty 1 in conceiving it carried ſo far, 
às not only to bring Lazarus to life, but 
to preſent him alſo out of the graye be⸗ 
fore the ſpectators. But were it neceſſa- 
ry to ſuppoſe the miracle not carried thus 
far, the objection would deſerve little re. 
Zard, becauſe founded on an ignorance of 
the manner of burying. among the an- 
5 tients. The graves among the Jews and 
other nations in former times, were caves 
| hewn out of rocks, in the ſides of which 
the dead, after being embalmed, were de- 
| poſited without coffins. When, there- 
fore, by our 'Saviour's order, the ſtone 
was taken away from the mouth of La- 
Zarus's ſepulchre, it is poffible that his 
corpſe 'might be expoſed to view ; and 
when it is ſaid, that he come forth bound 
- Band and foot, the meaning may be, not 

that he walked out of the ſepulchre; but 

that he raiſed himſelf up in the ſide of the 


ET cave or cell where he was laid, and flid 


| down from it upon his feet, and there 
con- 
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continued till he was una and 45 Id 
walk ahnt 

But the chief difficulty 8 occurs in 
1 conſidering the account of this miracle is, 
the effect which, we are told, it had on 
the chief prieſts and Phariſees. Inſtead 
bol being properly impreſſed by it, we read, 

verſe 53, that, after taking counſel toge- 
ther, they determined ta uſe all poſſible 
means ta put Jeſus to death, They even 
went ſo far as tg think of meaſures for 
putting Lazarus himſelf to death. Similar 
to this, according to the Goſpel Hiſtory, 
was the general conduct of the leading 
Jews with reſpect. to our Lord, Inſtead 
of being engaged by the increaſing glory 
of his character, and the overpowering 
evidence of his miracles, to ſtrike to bim, 

they were only ſtimulated to greater rage, 
and made more deſperate i in their reſolu- 
tion to cruſh him: And this may ſeem a 
pitch of wickedneſs ſo diabolical as to ex- | 
ceed the limits of human depravity, and, 
therefore, to be incredible, 1 am in 5 
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hopes, however, that you will unk 
otherwiſe, when yoa pooh metered to the 
following obſervations. 

At ie 4 previous obſervation neceſſary to 
be attended to, that the Jewiſh rulers ap- 
pear to have been convinced of the ſuper- 
natural power and prophetical character 
of our Lord. This the Goſpel Hiſtory 
plainly tells us. John xii. 42. Among the 
_ chief rulers alſo many believed on bim; but 
did not confeſt bim, becauſe they loved the 
praife of men more than the praiſe « of God. 
We know, fays Nicodemus (the ruler who 
came to Jeſus by night) that thou art a 
teucber come from God, for no one can do the 
miracles thou deft except God be with him. 
John nil. 2. On hearing the report of 
this miracle in particular, the language 
of the chief prieſts and Phariſees Was 3 N 
W bat do woe? for this man doth many mira- 
cles. 75 We let him thus alone, all men will 
believe in him. John xi. 47; When we 
; read, that they did not believe 1 in him, the 
meaning is, that they. did not receive him 
and 


and ſubmit to him as a meſſenger from 
heaven; and what, therefore, is to be ac- 


counted for is, not ſa much their want 


of faith in him, as their rejection and 


perſecution of him eee ys 
faith,' a | 


In order to explain this, I would deſire 5 


ou to conſider, 


f irſt, The general character of the 


Jews. In every age they had been infa- 


mous for their perſecution of the pro- 
phets who were ſent to them. About 
this time, more eſpecially, it appears 
that they were arrived at a pitch of wick - 


cedneſs which went beyond common de- 
pravity. Foſe phus ſays, that he believed 
* there never exiſted, from the begin- 
FE ning of the world, a generation of men 
te more profligate than the body of the 
 * Jewiſh leaders and nobility were at the 
time Jeruſalem was beſieged by the 


Romans: And if they were then ſo 
vicious, it 18 not likely they were of a dif- 


Keren 
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ferent 8 forty years before; when : 
our Lord preached to them. . 
Secondly; The prov cation our Ld 
gave them ſhould be conſidered. It is re. 
markable, that it does not appear that he 
ever expreſſed himfelf with particular 
; warmth: except when he. ſpoke of theſe 
men. Againſt the Scribes and Phariſees 
we find him always declaring a- moſt, 
pointed and irreconcilable indignation, 
Hle charged them with being guilty of al- 
moſt every vice that could ſtain a human 
character; and, particularly, with reli. 


works to be ſeen of men; pretending un- 
common ſanctity, and making lon g pray- 
ers, but deyouring widows, houſes; ftrain- 
ing out a gnat, but (wallowing a camel; 
careful not to omit any punctilio of a ce- 
remony, and paying tithe of mint, aniſe, 
and cummin, but neglecting the weightier 
matters of the law, juſtice, mercy, and 
ficlelity; binding heavy burthens on 
others which they would not touch with 
. one 


one of theie e — ſea oY 
land to make one preſelyte, who, When 
made, became tenfold more a child of 
hell than themſelves ; claiming an abſo· 
lute authority over the conſciences of the 
people, while they taught for doctrines 
the commandments of men, and corrupt 
eld the law of God; loving greetings in 
the markets, and the chief ſeats in ſyna-. 
gogues, and ſtudying (by going about in 
long robes, praying in the corners of the 
ſtreets, ſounding a trumpet when they 
gave alms, and enlarging the borders of 
their garments) to appear outwardly rig 
| teous, while z#ward{y they were like 
whited ſepulchres, full of dead men's 
bones and of all uncleannęſs. In ſhort, 
their character,. according to our Lord's 
repreſentation of it, was completely de- 
teſtable; and, perhaps, the account we 
have of it has been providentially given | 
us to prevent our wondering at the vio; 
lence of their oppoſition to our Saviour, 
notwithſtanding all they ſaw and knew of 
FO - his 
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his Wann powers. He even declared 
a preference to them of publicans and ſin- 
ners, of thieves and harlots, who, he aſ. 
ſured them, were more likely to enter into 
the kingdom of che Meſſiah than they were. 


His diſcourſe in the 23d chapter of 
eee is particularly worth your at- 


tention on this occaſion. In this diſcourſe 


he denounces the judgments of heaven 


upon them for their wickedneſs, calling 
them blind guides, and a generation of 


tion of hell. He pronounces ſeven times 


the words, Wo ux ro YOU SCRIBES AND | 
PnAR ISEES, HyPocRITEs ; and concludes 
with ſaying, there was na remedy for 


them, but that on them would come all the 
righteous: blood which bad been ſhed from the 
beginning 'of the world; that is, a puniſn- 
ment ſo dreadful as to bear to be ſo ex- 


preſſed. Thus did he hold them up to 
publie deteſtation as enemies to the pro- 
greſs of truth and virtue, and a body of 
n knaves deſtined to deftrudtion þ 
And 


9 And the effect muſt have: been the ruin 
of their credit and authority. Could 


there have been Aa provocation more 
intolerable? In truth, the wonder is, 
that they. bore him ſo long as they 
did; and the probability is, that they 


would have brought him to a quicker end, 


had it not been for an awe produced in 


their minds by the ſplendor of his mira- 


cles, united to their apprehenſions of 


danger from the people, who, we are in- 


formed, all took him for a prophet and 


were ready for a revolt in his favour. 


But let us farther conſider what they 


muſt have done, and how much they 


muſt have relinquiſhed, had they ſtruck 


to him. They muſt have made themſelves 
the diſciples. of the Son of a Carpenter, 


followed by twelve mean fiſhermen, with- 


out ſtate or pomp, or even a place in 
which to lay his head. They muſt have 


| ' deſcended from their ſeats of power and 
influence, and placed themſelves under 5 


the direction of an enemy who had un- 


maſked 


5 


maſked arid esd Gen and from TI 

they could expe ns merey, But above 
all, they muſt have acktiowlitged thei. 
| ſelves the wicked wreteliés he had declared 
them to be; and given up their ambition, | 
their hypocriſy; and their vices. Is it 

range, that even miracles, whatever con- 
viction they might extort, did not produce 
this effect? Perhaps, indeed; there is not 
now a country under heaven in which, in 
flmilar circumſtances, our Lord would not 


meet with ſimilar treatment. Suppoſe, 
for inſtance; that in ITazy, a prophet 


| was to ariſe and to go about preaching 


teperitante to the inhabitants; calling 
them from the worſhip of the hoſt, of 
images, the Virgin Mary, and the ſaints, 
to the worſhip of one God; reprobating 
| Popery + as a ſyſtem of ſuperſtition and ſpi- 
titual fraud and domination, injurious to 
the eſſential intereſts of men, by teaching . 

a way of being religious without being 
virtuous, and of getting to heaven with- 


out forſaking vice; and, at the ſame time, 
| . 


=. Neſarret 0% f Barrel, 


delivering woes againſt the public teactiers 
and rulers, as hypocritical eorruptets of 
true religion, as ſupporters of idolatry 
and falſchood, and enemies to the: im- 
provement and happineſs of mankind. 
Suppoſe, 1 ſay, this now to happen in 
Traxx; what can you imagine would b 
the effect? What evidence would be 
ſufficient to engage the Pope, the Car- | 
dinals, and the different orderz of | 
Prieſts, to liſten to ſuch a preacher and - 
acknowledge his authority ; ; ts renounce 
their uſurped honours and dignities; to 
give up the abuſes to which they owed 
their wealth and their conſequenee, and to 
reform their doArine and manners? 2H 
Would not the whole force of clerical and 9 
civil power be exerted to ſilence and cruſm = 
him as ſoon as poſſible ? Would miracles | - 
themſelves, unleſs employed for the pur- 
| poſe of protecting him, long preſerve 
him? Would he be perfectly ſafe, even 
in this country, were he to come to us 
N to attack eſtabliſned ee 15 
| pro- 


* 
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provoke the vicious. in hi gh places, and 
unmaſk religious prevaricators, the ſup- : 
. Porters of abuſes; and the enemies of re- 
formation in the manner our Lord did in 
e, 4 


The obſervation 1 4 14 am now he <2 has - 


been verified by the experience of all paſt 
uges. Such is the power of criminal pre- 
judices, and ſuch the ſtubbornneſs, and 
often the fury of vicious men intereſted 


in maintaining abuſes, that reformers, 
however powerful their admonitions 
have been and eminent their characters, | 


haye ſeldom long eſcaped perſecution 
and violent deaths. Provocations un- 


ſpeakably leſs than thoſe given to the 
Jews by, our Saviour, have every where 
produced the ſame effects. In ATuzng 


the poiſoning of SockArTESs. In BrITain, 


the burning of CRANMER, 19 


RIDLEV, &c. 


But this is by no means all that i is to be 


aid in anſwer to the objection I am con- 
ſidering. In our Lord s circumſtances 


with 
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with reſpect to the Jews, there was much. 
that was peculiar, and that can never 
again exiſt in any country: - In order to 
underſtand this, you muſt recollect, that 

all the Jews were, in the time of our 
Saviour, eagerly and impatiently looking 
for the Meſſiah promiſed in their ſacred 
_ writings ; and that the only notion they 
had of this Meſſi ah was, that he would 
be a temporal prince and a great con- 
queror, who would come with a train of 
ſplendid courtiers and ſigns in the hea- 
vens, ſet himſelf at the head of a mighty . 
army, deliver them from the Roman yoke, 
reſtore them to their long loſt liberty, and „ 
elevate them to the ſovereignty, of the 
world. Their leading men, in particu- 


lar, reckoned on being the moſt favoured 
A a HH men . 


* This opinion was not confined to the Jews. 
There had been, Suetonius tells us ( Veſpaſ. cap. 4.) 
„ THROUGH ALL THE EAST, an ancient and con- 
© ſtant expectation, that at that time ſome one 
& from Fudza ſhould | obtain the empire of the 
" world. Wl 
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men in his kingdom, on having their 
conſequence among the people confirmed 
and enlarged, and enjoying in the 
. greateſt abundance pleaſures, prefer. | 
ments, honours, and riches, When, 
therefore, they heard the fame of Jeſus, 
and ſaw the diſplays of his ſupernatural 
power, they could not but be led to con- 
clude, that he might prove the Meſſiah, 
or, at leaſt; that the nation would take 
him to be ſo; and, as he had avowed 
himſelf their adverſary, this would neceſ- 
ſarily alarm them. It was impoſſible they 
ſhould not diſlike fuch a Mefſiah—a Meſ- 
fiah who was continually warning the 
people againſt them, and who had ſunk 
their credit—a Meſſiah who made humi- 


 lity, felf-denial, repentance, and heaven - 


ly-mindedneſs, the conditions of his fa- 


vour—a Meſſiah who publicly threatened 


them, who had pronounced them the 
worſt of mankind; and declared, tliat in- 
ſtead of ſharing in the happineſs of the 
8 reign, 25 would be excluded 

from 
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: Eau it, become victims of Divine juſtice, 
and ſuffer a puniſhment ee than ny: 
that had been ever inflicted. = 
It is true that, with wonderful pru- 
dence, he avoided declaring himſelf the 
Meſſiah. The effect of ſuch a declaration 
would have been producing tumults 
which muſt have defeated his views. 
The proper time for this was after his de- 
parture from this world, when it would 
be impoſſible to miſtake it for a call to 
rebellion. But the rulers of the Jews 
muſt have expected, that he would ſoon 
quit his reſerve, publiſſi his pretenſions, 
and ſet up his ſtandard ; and the more he 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf, the more they muſt 
have apprehended, that he might do this 
with a ſucceſs that (either by enabling 
him to execute his threats, or by bring- 
ing the Roman power upon them) would 
occaſion their ruin: Thus circumſtan- 
ted, every miracle he wrought, every teſ- 
timony he received of popular favour, and 
every diſplay he made of his prophetical 
As 2 + a 
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character, could, in their depraved minds, | 
have no other effect than to encreaſe their 
alarm, to work them up to greater vio- 
lence, and to render them more deſperate 
in their attempts to provide for their own 
ſecurity by deſtroying him. 

Our Lord's parable of the vineyard 
let out to unfaithful huſbandmen,  deli- 
vered not long before his crucifixion, 
affords a particular confirmation of theſe 
_ obſervations. In this parable, he inti- 
mates to the chief prieſts and elders of the 
people, that in ſpite of all their efforts, 2 
he ſhould riſe to univerſal power; and 
that the conſequence would be, his fall- 
ing upon them (like a great corner-ſtone) 
and grinding them to powder. And we 
are told; that they underſtood his 'mean- 
ing, and were ſo exaſperated by it, 
that they endeavoured immediately to 


; ſeize him, but were deterred by the peo- 
pale. See the 21ſt chapter of Matthew, 


from the 25thverſe to the end. Gen 
e In 
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= In ſhort ; Jeſus, after raiſing Lazarys 
from the dead, became poſſeſt of an influ- 
ence among the people which would, had 
he availed himſelf of it, have been — 
ſiſtible. They were ripened by i it for an 


inſurrection, and the lighteſt encourage- 
2.3 „ 


The diſpocktzon-of the, Jews at this\rime 0 
in favour of every pretender who offered himſelf to 
them as the temporal deliverer they expected in the 
Meſſiah, is well known. It was this chjefly, as Joſe- 
phus ſays, that produced the war which ruined them; 
and it was our Lord's diſappointing their views, by 

refuſing to be made a king, and ſuffering himſelf to 
be taken and condemned, that made the people turn 


at laſt againſt him. 
« The Jewiſh people (ſays Dr. Lardner, in his 


collection of Jewiſh and Heathen teſtimonies' to the 
truth of Chriſtianity, chap. iii. ſect. 5.) had met 
6 with many diſappointments from our Lord; and 
c yet; when he entered into Jeruſalem in no greater 
t ſtate than riding on an aſs, they accompanied him 
* with loud acclamations, ſaying, Heſanna to the Son 
« of David. Bleſſed is the King who cometh in the 
c name of the Lord. And Jeſus, not aſſuming then 
sc the character of an earthly Prince, was a freſh dif- . 
** appointment to them, and left deep reſent- 


te ments, 


* 
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ment would have brought them together 
to fight under him, and to proclaim him 
their great Meſſiah. The hypocrites who, | 
in the tone and with the authority of a : 
: prophet ſent from God, he had | proſeribed, 
could not obſerve this without terror, 
Their danger appeared to be incteaſing 
with every increaſe of his popularity, and 
growing more imminent in proportion to 
the proofs he gave of his Divine miſſion. 
They could not but reckon, that as he 
roſe they muſt fink ; and that either be 
: or they muſt periſh, 'Þ his produced a 
conteſt ſingular and unparalleled. Our 
Lord gave it up by yielding to their 
power. It was a great miſtake to think, 
that his kingdom was a temporal king- | 
dom, or that he had any worldly views. 
He did not come for ſlaughter and tri- 


LY umph like the ſavage conquerors of this 


world, but to ſuffer and to die; and it 
was neceſſary that his death ſhould be a 


£9: aus death, His own reſurrection (the 
ground 
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ground of all human hope) could not 
otherwiſe have been properly aſcertained. 
He, therefore, made a voluntary ſurrender 
of himſelf to his enemies; and, to fulfil 
the counſels of Providence :, ſubmitted to 
be publicly condemned and crucified: | 

| "OP? EY Theſe 


© Their ſucceſs in taking and condemning him led 
them to conclude they had obtained a complete victory 
over him, and delivered themſelves from the danger 
with which he had threatened them. But the events 
which ſoon followed proved the contrary. He roſe to 
all power in heaven and earth; and, in a few years 
after this, ſent his armies to deſtroy theſe murderers. 
Vengeance came upon them to the uttermoſt; and 
his prophetical denunciations were fully verified. — 
Joſephus tells us, that twelve thouſand of the 3 
iſh nobility periſhed at the ſiege of Jeruſalem ; that 
the vengeance of heaven appeared plainly to be upon 
them ; and that, in his opinion, all the calamitics 
which had ever happened to any people from the be- 
ginning of the world, were not to be compared with | 
thoſe which befel the Jews at this time. Multitudes, 
he ſays, were crucified by the Romans before the ö 
walls; and ſo great was the number of thoſe who 
thus ſuffered, that room was wanting for croſſes, and 
croſſes were wanting for bodies. e 
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Theſe obſervations ſeem to be a full 
anſwer to the objection I have ſtated. 
And they explain what is ſaid in Matth. 
_ - Xxvit. 18. that it was from envy the 
chief prieſts and Phariſees had delivered 
him; that is, from a jealouſy of his po- 
pularity, and a dread of its effects: And, 
alſo, what we are told (in a paſſage al- 
ready quoted) theſe chief prieſts ſaid, on 
hearing of the reſurrection of Lazarus, 
What do we?” for this man doth many mira- 
cles. F we let him thus alone, all men will 
believe in him, and the Romans will come 
and take away both our place and nation. 
John xi. 47, 48. 
There are two reflexions which are natu- 
rally ſuggeſted to us by theſe obſervations. 
Firſt; We ſhould conſider how ſtrik- 
ing a proof they give us of the truth of 
our religion. Had Chriſt been a deceiver, 
he would have fallen in with the preju- 
dices of his countrymen. He would have 
offered himſelf to them as juſt the Meſſtah 
they expected and wanted; for it was 


98 in | the ſcheme of ſuch a Meſſiah the 
views 
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views of a deceiver could be gratified. He 


would have endeavoured to ingratiate 
himſelf with the chief prieſts and rulers, 
encouraged their ambition, and flattered 
their vices. You have heard how differ- 
ently he acted ; how he provoked inſtead 


of ſoothing the Jewiſh rulers, and threat- 
ened inſtead of flattering them; and thus 


made himſelf odious and terrible to them 
in the higheſt degree. There cannot be 


a ſtronger argument for his Divine miſ- 
ſion. If there is any perſon who does 


not feel the weight of it, he muſt be either 
very much prejudiced, or very inattentive. 
Secondly; We are led, by the obſer- 
vations I have made, ta reflect on the 
wiſdom of Divine Providence, in order- 
ing the circumſtances which attended the 


introduction of Chriſtianity into the 
world. Had the body of the Jewiſh 


leaders and prieſts (and conſequently the 
nation in general) received Chriſt, the 
evidences of our religion would have been 
much diminiſhed. A ſuſpicion would 
have been unavoidable, that it was an 


im- | 


TI 22 of 1 


impoſition contrived | by the Jeks, and 
which had made its way in the world by. 
the power _ mor” of "_ {anions 
ſtate. 528 


nt I have gone far beyond the 
bounds 1. n in n on this 
ate, Oe 6 
| Let 


1 F 1 


4% Had the great body of your nation, and eſpe - 
6s cially the rulers of it in the time of Chriſt, em- 
% braced Chriſtianity; as it was a religion which 
« ſprung up among yourſelves, it would have been 
& faid at this day, that it was a contrivance of thoſe 
de who had it in their power to impoſe upon the com- 
mon people, and to make them believe whatever ; 
4 they pleaſed; and that your ſcriptures which bear 
te teſtimony to Chriſt had been altered to favour the 

6 impoſture. Whereas the violent oppoſition which 


d your nation in general, and the rulers of it, made 


<« to Chriſtianity, will for ever put it out of the 

A power of unbelievers to ſay, that it was a ſcheme 
« which the founders of it carried on in concert 
« with any human powers. >See the letters lately 
addreſſed to the Jews by Dr. Prigſtley, in hich, with 
a force of perſuaſion they ought to feel, he invites 
them to an amicable diſcuſſion with him of the evi- : 
deners of Chriſtianity, Fifth Letter, p. 45. 


hy, 
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Let us now pauſe a moment; and en- 
: gpl to bring back our thoughts to 
the reſurrection of Lazarus. —Never, ex- 
cept when Jeſus himſelf roſe from the 
dead, was a ſcene ſo intereſting exhibited 
on the ſtage of this world. The confi- 
deration of it ſhould engage us to exer- 
ciſe faith in Chriſt as our Saviour, and 
to rely on his power to deliver us from 
the all-devouring grave. His exhorta- 
tion to his apoſtles juſt before his laſt ſuf- 
ferings was; You believe i in God. Believe 
alſo in me. — Thus alſo, in his words, 
would 1 now exhort you.—** You believe 
in God.” He is the Ons Suexems, and 
the cauſe of all the cauſes of your happi- 
neſs. * But believe alſo in Chriſt.” He 
is the one Mediator, and the choſen Mini- | 
ſter of God's goodneſs to you. As in 
Adam all die ; fo in him ſhall all be made 
alive. 1 Cor. xv. 22. Soon he will de- 
ſcend again from heaven, not to labour 
and ſuffer, but to gather the fruits of his 
labours and ſufferings ; not to die, but. to 


death, and to change eſe our vile 
| Bodies, 
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| bodies, that they may be faſbioned like unto 
his glorious body, according to that mighty” 
poder by which be is able to ſubdue all things 
to himſelf. Phil. iti. 21. As the Father 
bath life in himſelf, ſo hath be given to the 
Son to have life in himſelf. John v. 26. 
We have been contemplating a ſtriking | 
proof of this. As his call brought Laza- 
. rus to life; ſo will it, hereafter; bring to 
life you and me and all mankind. At his 
coming the ſea ſball give up the dead that 
are in it, and death and the 'invifible late 
ſhall give up the dead that are in them, He | 
ſhall fit on the throne of his glory, and before © 
him. ſhall be gathered all nations to be judged 
according to their works, —He ſhall ſeparate 
them as a ſhepherd divideth his ſheep from the 
goats—The righteous he ſhall place on bis 
rigbt band; the wicked on his left. To the 


former be will ſay; Come ye bleſſed of my fa- 7 


' ther, | inherit the kingdom prepared for you 


From the foundation of the world. To the lat- 
ter, Go, ye curſed, into everlaſiing fire. — 
God grant, fellow-chriſtians, that we 
may be Seel for this ſolemn time. K 
"Rep . 
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preſſing hard towards us; and when 
it comes, the curtain will drop which 
hides from our view another world, and 
theſe ſcenes will open upon us. The in- 
tervening time of lying amongſt the dead 
our imaginations are apt greatly to miſre- 
preſent. There may be, to our perceptions, 
no difference whether it is four days, as 
in the caſe of Lazarus, or a thouſand ages, 

Let us then be ſtedfaſt in every good pur- 
poſe, never, while in the way of our 
| duty, deſponding under any troubles or 
_ weeping as without hope, foraſmuch as 
we know that our Redeemer livetb, and will 
and at the latter day on the earth ; and that 
though our bodies muſt putrify in the ground, 
and worms devour them, yet in our fle o we 

hall ſee God. Job xix. 26. 7: I 
And now, before 1 diſmiſs you, let me 
deſire you to join with me, in taking one 
more view of what paſſed at Lazarus's 
grave. It is pleaſing in the higheſt de- 
85 to ſet before our imaginations that 
ſcene. 


ſtep more may bring us to it. Death is 


— 
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e declares himſelf the . | 
rection and the life; and then walks to the 
| grave. In his way to it (obſerving the ſor- 
row of Lazarus' 8 friends, and reflecting on 
the calamities of human nature) he falls 
into tears. When arrived at it, he orders 
the ſtone at the mouth of it to be taken 
away; and (in anſwer to Martha; who 
objected that the ſmell would be offenſive) 
he ſays, that if ſhe believed, ſhe ſhould ſee 
the glory of God—He ſolemnly addreſſes - 
the Deity, and thanks Him for hearing 
bim — The ſpectators ſtand ardund big 

with expectation— He cries with a loud 
voice, Lazarus come forth Immediately he 
dame forth, and ſhewed himſelf alive— 
Conceive, if you can, the aftoniſhment 
this produced. Think, particularly, of 
the emotions of Lazarus's friends. What 
delight muſt they have felt? How joyful 
muſt it have been to Martha and Mary 
to receive their beloved brother from the 
dead ? With what ecſtacies muſt they 
have embraced him, and welcomed him 
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to the light of life? How, probably, did 
they fall down before Jeſus i in gratitude. 

and wonder ? | 
But let not our. thowhte ſtop here: 
Let us carry them on to the morning 
of the univerſal reſurrection. What 
happened now was a faint reſemblance 
of what will happen then.—How glad- 
ly will virtuous men open their eyes on 
that morning, and hail the dawning of 
an endleſs day ? With what rapture will 
they then meet, congratulate one another 
on their eſcape from danger and trouble; 
and unite their voices in praiſing their De- 
liverer? What will be their joy to exchange 
corruption for incorruption, and weak- 
neſs for power; to take leave of ſin and 
ſorrow, and loſe all their maladies; to 
throw off their fetters, recover per- 
fect health and liberty, mount up on 
high to meet the Lord in tbe air, and | 
draw immortal breath? 
Oh! bleſſed period ! — Come Lord 
Jeſus. Come quickly. And when thy 
”.. . mou 
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voice ſhall hereafter awake all the dead; 


may we find this happineſs ours; and 
be taken, with all we have loved here, to 


live witli thee for ever. | 
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RE v. DR. PRIESTLE x. 


Dear F RIEND, 


AM happy in the opportunity which the republi- 
cation of my Sermons gives me to expreſs my gra- 
titude to you for the notice you have taken of them 
in your letters to me, lately publiſhed, I have con- 
ſidered your remarks with the attention due to all you 
write, I feel moſt ſenſibly the affection with which 
you have offered them; and I think myſelf particularly 
obliged to you for allowing me to keep the reſolution 
I have formed not to engage in a controverſy, My 
intention, therefore, in the following Notes is, not to | 
anſwer your arguments, but chiefly to ſtate ſome of 
the moſt important of them, that our readers may be 
better able to form their judgments on the n about 
which we e 


You, Sir, are in various echt ſo diſtinguiſhed a8 
to be above any competition of which I am capable. 
7 is, however, a merit in which I can claim an 
TT 


* 


d 
| equal ſhare with you: And that is, the merit of giving 
the public an example (little known among religious 
men) of t two friends | who, conſidering nothing as 
preſerve an "dels reſ peat for one another, | not= 


_ withſtanding very great N of * on ter 
ien; ſubjects. 


-L am, & c. x 
oy. ; . A 


Hackney, Jul 7th, 2787. 1 
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NOTE A p. 79 

Y Unitarians I mean thoſe Chriſtians who believe 
e there is but one God, and one object of reli- 
6 « gious worſhip ; and that this one God is the Father 
« only; and not a Trinity conſiſting of Fathsr, Son, 
c and Holy Ghoſt, An Unitarian, therefore, may or 
te may not be a believer in Chriſt's pre-exiſtence ; and 


40 it will appear in the ſequel, that thoſe who deny this 


_ « doctrine have, on this account, no more right to 
* this appellation than thoſe antient Heathens had 
_ © who, though they might believe in one Supreme 
Divinity, yet worſhipped deified human ſpirits.” - 

In oppoſition to what is here ſaid, Dr. PaIzSTLEY; 
in his letters to me, afſerts that a believer in the pre- 
exiſtence of Chriſt ought to conſider him as an object 
of religious worſhip; and, therefore, whether he owns 
this to be a juſt conſequence of his opinion or not, 
can 1 no. claim to the appellation of an x Unitarians | 
B 4 ah + He 
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1 APPENDIX. 
He aſſerts this, however, only on the ſuppoſition that 


A believer of this doctrine believes alſo the creation of 
this world and all its dependencies by Chrift i in ſuch a 
ſenſs as to imply, that he ſupports all things by the 
word of his power that he has from the firſt ſo held 
in his hands the government of the world as to make 
it neceſſary, that it ſhould either ceaſe or a new go- 


vernor be appointed when he took on him human na- 


ture — that he acted in creation not by any application 
of laws previouſly eſtabliſhed, but adjuſted the laws 


themſelves, the Supreme Deity having only formed the 
duſt of the ground—that he plans the events of our 
lives, and 'is our Maker and Preſerver, always preſent i 
with us, and @ conſtant witneſs to our wiſhes and the ſup- 
plications offered to bim. (See the 2d and 3d Letters to 


Dr. Price.) He who will conſider what I have ſaid 


on the ſubject of the formation of the world by Chriſt 
in pages 143, &c. may find that I have no ſuch ideas 
as theſe of it. This, however, is a ſubject on which 


Dr. Prieſtley and I cannot agree; and about which it 
would be vain for us to diſpute, I carry my ideas of the 
poſſible extent of the powers of created beings, and 


the importance of their agency, much farther than he 


does. Some of theſe ideas-I have endeavoured to ex· 
plain in the 4th Sermon, p. 219; and the 5th Ser- 


mon, p. 160, &c. He, on the contrary, believing the 


intelligent creation to be nothing but a machinery 
conſiſting of matter ſo arranged as to think and rea- 


ſon, will not allow that mn is a proper agent in 


mp4 7 | nature 
y 5 g ' ; 
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nature except the Deit) bleafelf, (See a Treatiſe en- 
titled; 4-free Diſcuſſion of the Dorines of Materialiſm 

and Philoſo ophical Neceſſity, in a Correſpondence between 

Dr. Prigfiley and Dr. P Price.) How then can it be 

poſſible for us to think alike of the nature and dignity 
of 8 * the e of his agency? 


NOTE, B. P. 73. 


C Turks are ſome who give fuch interpretations 
. of the account in the 3d chapter of Geneſis, and 
Le the ſubſequent references to it in the ſacred writings 
cc (and particularly i in Rom. 5th chap, and x Cor. 
44 5th chap.) as make them no evidence of any ſuch 
«event ( introduRtory of death). as is Commonly un- 
ee derſtobd by the FALL, But theſe interpretations, | 
& ind the opinion grounded d upon them, are ſo ſin- 
« 5ular, that 1 Have not thought them worth particu- 
4 lar notice.” 
Had 1 known; when this paſſage io 4 that 
the interpretations referred to in it were Dr. Priefiley's} 
I ſhould have mentioned them with more reſpe&.— 
Heacknowledgesthat the hiſtory, in Geneſis, of Adam's 
tranſgteſſion, was intended by Moſes to accounit fot 
the introduction of death among mankind. But it is, 
as he calls it, a very lame account which Mofes bad 
collected from tradition. He intimates alſo with re- 
ſpect to St. Paul's references to this account, that they 
| deſerve no very ferious. regard. Notwithſtanding 
© 40 has * the frequent mention that is made of the 
=: b 4 love 
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2 love of God in the giſt of his Son by the Apvſites, if 


is never ſaid to hade been to undo any thing that had 
. been done at the 5; fome paſſages of Paul alone 

«excepted; who calls Chriſt che laſt Adam, and 
_ © makes uſe of terms which imply that death was in- 
e troduced by Adain, is eternal life Was by Jeſus 
<« Chriſt. But the writings of this Apoſtle abound with 


© analogies and antithefes on which no very ſerious 


« ſtreſs is to be laid. It is here an obvious reflexion, 
that the introduction of death by a fall, being a fad 
capable of being proved only by ſcriptural authority, 
and Dr. Prigſtley not allowing that authority, all diſputes 
with him about it muſt be nugatory.——The like is 
true of the doQrine.of the formation of the world by 
| Chriſt, as I have obſerved in the Note, p. 144. 
I tam indeed inclined to look upon the Moſaic hiſ- 
tory of the creation, the fall, the deluge, &c. as a po- 
pular biſtory, which ſhould be read with great allow- 
ances for the antient manner of inſtructing by emblems 
and hieroglyphics. But I pay more regard to it than 
Dr, Prieftley ſeems to do. It contains, I think, ® 
very important hiſtory, which we ſhould underſtand 
better, were we better acquainted with the ſources from 
- which Moſes. derived. his informatie and omen 
vf conveying it. 

Dr. Prieſtley 18 to the common „ 5 
introduction of death by Adam, that mankind, ac- 
cording to the Mofaic hiſtory, having been originally 
made male and female, for the purpoſe of increaſing 
und multiplying, uſt have alſo been originally made 


APPENDIX $1 
_ mortal, But ĩt ſeems evident that the hiſtory implies, 
that the ſucceſſive generations of men were not to be 
| | brought forth as they are now by the pains of child- 

bearing and that means were eſtabliſhed for guard- 
ing them againſt the cauſes of mortality. A tree of 


life was provided, it is ſaid, of which they were to cat 


and live for euer, Gen. iii. 22: It ſeems, however, 
neceſſary to conceive, that it was not on this earth 
they were to live for ever; and conſequently, that 
thete muſt have been appointed from the firſt ſome 
method of tranſition from hence to another ſtate, - 
But we are under no neceſſity of conceiving that 
this tranſition was to be made by dying. If any 
thing can be learnt from the hiſtory it is, that the 


. contrary is the truth, that death is a calamity not ori- 


ginally intended, and that on the introduction of it 
_ change took place in the frame of nature, a deliver- 
er being at the ſame time promiſed. —But , theſe re- 
flexions carry us beyond the origin of this world, and 
conſequently to a ſtate of things of which it is not 
poſſible for us to form any ideas. We ſhould re- 
member, that our ideas are confined. within the li- 
mits of that point of the univerſe which we inhabit, 
and to which our ſcanty inlets of information are 
adapted; and that it is no more in our power to ima- 
gine any plan of nature different from that Which we 
ſee, or any laws of nature not cognizable by out 
preſent ſenſes, than it is in our power to imagine the 
different conſtitutions of the numberleſs worlds that 
ſurround us, or to conceive what we ſhall ourſel ves 
be, if 9 after the lapſe of a million of future 


ages. 
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ages. "When, therefore, we attempt to extend 646 
Eonceptions to ſtates that preceded (or that might have 
dccaſioned) our preſent mortal fate; we muſt be totally 


Joſt. And this ſhould make us leſs unwilling to receive | 


any information on this ſubject, which is attended 


with any real evidence. Chriſtians believe that Chriſt 


aſcended to heaven in a human body, and now exiſts 


there, Angeli, authoritiei and poibers being made fubjea | 
to him. But who can conceive of the manner of ſuch 
an exiſtence ? What ideas can we träume of a ſtats 
in which we ſhall be no more fleſh and blood, or ſub- 
| je to ſuch an evil as death? But ſuch a ſtate there 
will be. And what is to bs may have been; 


Me are indeed continually forgetting the impet< 


5 fection of our faculties; and this produces in ſome 


an unreaſonable ſcepticiſm, and in others à pre- 
ſumptuous dogmatifm, which renders them incap- 


able of giving a due attention to ane Lg Judge 


258 W of it. 


N 0 TB E. P. 86. 
N A Wehre to this ſcheme, Chriſt not only 


4 declared but obtained the nem, of I 


te to pardon, &c.” 
Dr. Prieſtley has made the following objections 10 8 


this affertion—Letter tith. 1, © If what you lay 
de gown be true, and Chriſt tame to obtain the 


& Aailableneſs of repentance to pardon, is it not 
e rather extraordinary, that this, which muſt have 


709 T0 the n and e end of his coming, 


N ec mould 


17 1 1 K 379 


0 mould not have been announced Oy a of the 
cc ancient prophets. | 
2d. If this had been the great end of Chriſt's miſ- 
s ſion, would it not have been declared to be ſo by 
c John the Baptiſt, by out Saviour himſelf; or at leaſt 


46 by ſome of the apoſtles, and in fuch language as d 


* could not have been miſunderſtood ? 

” 2d, &« If ſuch „indeed, was the true cauſe of Chriſt's 

e incarnation, is it not extraordinary that it ſhould 
c not have been thought of by any of the Chriftian 
<« fathers, or heretics; and that the idea ſhould never 

ec have been ſtarted till a late period, as I have ſhewn 

* in my Hiftory of the Corruptions of Chriftianity ? 


4th. * The Divine Being is declared to be as merci- 


ce ful to repenting ſinners in the Old Teſtament as 


<< in the New, and n; er to any e i 


« event. 1 

JIth. Our Saviour, giving an account of the 
40 miſſion of the preceding prophets, and of his 
* on, certainly repreſents the great object of their 


< miffions to be the ſame, Matth. xxi. 33. The 
4c preceding prophets are, indeed, compared to er- 


« vants, and himſelf to the Jon of the houſholder; but 
4c they were all ſent te receive oe him the Ju if 


&« the vineyard. 


th. As to the ſufferings of Chriſt, not only i is his 


1 patience in bearing them propoſed as an example 
« © to why! but-in the paſſage quoted in a former letter. 


« Chriſ- 
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Co Chriſtians are repreſented * vous aue and 


« reigning with Chriſt, 


« Let us not then look for 1 where no yt 


1 tery is, and obſcure the beautiful fithplicity of the 
« ooſpel, which repteſents the Divine Being as al- 
n ways diſpoſed to receive returning penitents x 2s 
2 Son, as well az other prophets; for 


« the benevolent purpoſes, of feclaiming the world 
4 from fin, and to promiſe eternal life ad —— 
4% 20 all that A to therh,” 55 


4 Tuns! is an opinion ca © beit which | 


+ I haye thought not neceſſary to be noticed in theſe = 
& diſcourſes: It is the opinion in which a yery 


8 -4 amiable divine (the late Dr. Wars) ſettled, after 


<« ſpending many years in perplexing enquiries, &c. 


It agrees with Arianiſm in rejecting the /fttange 
4e dodrine, as he calls it, of a Deity, conſiſting of 
4 three perſons in one undivided eſſence, one a Fa- 
ther begetting, the other a Son begotten, and the 
& third a Holy Ghoſt proceeding 3 and in maintain- 
& ing, that the Saviour who died for us was an ex- 

«+. glted Spirit, the firſt of God's productions, and not 


< a mere man as Athanaſians and Socinians ſay. But 


e it differs from Arianiſm in alerting a doctrine even 


ac more ſtrange than that concerning the Deity which 
* 5 Weg Oe I boos the doctrine of a 
8 4 5 66 9 


Es 


«K exiſtent Creator, and the other a creature, made 
tt jnto one perſon by an ineffable union or indwelling, 


„ which renders all the fame attributes and honours 


$- equally applicable to beth, See Dr. Warts's 


3s Treatiſe on the Gy of Chrift as God-man'; and 


« l ſo Dr. Dodderidge Theological Lectures. | 
In this paffage T have altered a few expreſſions in 


eps with the remarks in a letter directed td 


me at the end of a pamphlet lately publiſhed, and en. 
titled Thaughts on the Progreſs of Secinianiſm. I think 
myſelf obliged to this writer for the civility with 


which he has offered his remarks, and alſo for his 


candour in retracting ſome of them, in conſequence 
of being informed that they were grounded on an 


error which had eſcaped my attention in correQing 
the preſs. He ſeems to complain of me for having 
omitted to explain the manner in which Chriſtls 


death operated towards producing our \redemptiony 


and alſo for omitting to give an account of my ſenti- 


ments concerning the nature and offices of the holy 
Spirit. The reaſon of the firſt of theſe omiffions:I 


have given in page 791, in the words there quoted 


from Biſhop BuTLER's Analogy. With reſpeR to 
the latter omiſſion, it may be ſufficient to obſerve, 


that it was by no means a part of my plan to enter 
into an examination of all the points litigated among | 
Chriſtians. I will, however, take this occaſion to 
FY; that, an pe ſubjeft- PROG 1 incline 
moſt 
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«Chriſt conſiſting of two beings; one the ſelf. 
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moſt to the opinion of Dr. War xs and other writers 


who have maintained that by the, Holy Spirit, in the 
Old and New Teſtament, is meant not a diſtinct 
agent, but chiefly the power af the Deity, or that 
heavenly influence on the human mind which pro- 
duced the inſpiration of the apoſtles and prophets, and 
the miraculous gifts of the primitive church, and 
which: probably in all ages is communicated to men, 
in different degrees, and according to their different | 


.circumſtances and deſerts, to ſupport, them, under 


trials, and to aſſiſt, eee and vn ne in 1 
sass courſe, 07 i nt fo 45 - 


7 2 
i ; Wn iter 


- hs Trans true je of reins agb is God the 


mar 


P Father only.“ TH: 010 


It ſhould not by . that 15 en hn 
1 mean prayer addreſſed to an inviſible Being ſuppoſed 


always preſent with us, and the diſpoſer of our 


lot. The honour, obedience and gratitude, there. 
fore, which we owe to Chriſt, do not amount to reli- 
gious worſhip. The former is a part of our duty as 


Chriſtians. The latter we oyght to confine to that 
-ONE inviſible Being who is the ſupreme diſpoſer of 


the lots of all beings, and of whom alone we know 
that he is a conſtant witneſs. to our Fs axed 


£ 


\TRINITARIANS: are. ey Ec to ;allow tas di- 


E vine honours and religious worſhip paid to a cregtute 
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is lite 3] and, therefore, they plead chat! the wor- 


ſhip they pay to Jeſus, : they pay to bim only on 


account of the Godhead dwelling in him, and the 
union between him and the iſecond perſon in the 
Trinity... But in worſhipping, Chriſt, it is ſcarcely 


poſſible they ſhould avid having. à reſpect. to his 


Buman as well as his divine nature; and, as they can - 
not poſſibly gonceiye theſe to be the /qme, their views 
muſt then he directed to a creature and a man as well 


as to the indwelling Godhead ; and if their ſuppoſed. 


g relation: to one another juſtifies ſuch. worſhip, i it muſt 


alſo, in ſome degree, juſtify the worſhip of Pagang | 
and Papiſts, For they likewiſe ,plead that, in Wor- : 
ſhipping. wood and ſtones graven by man's device, 


S IP + 2 


they do not worſhip theſe objects themſelves, but the 


Deity # in them. —In truth ; the worſhip of Chriſt, ag 
commonly practiſed, cannot poſſibly be diſtinguiſhed 
from the worſhip of a human ſoul ſuppoſed to be 
Deified ; and as preſcribed in the Litany, it is a moſt 
| direct and undiſguiſed worſhip of this kind. Such 


certainly, is the immenſe and unapproachable dilp 


tance between the ſelf-exiſtent Deity and every other 


being, that all who, under any pretence of reſem- 


| blance, indwelling, or union, worſhip any thing 
created or human, are no leſs idalaters than if, under 
the ſame; pretence, they worſhipped wood and ſtones. 


But I do not think that on this account they are more 


to be condemned, than if, involuntarily, they had 


fallen into any other great miſtake; or than even 


Unitarians themſelves are, on the ſuppoſition that the 
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| great miſtake lies with chem, and not with chk 


; rene _ ans _—_— 


_ al * ng: bis laſt . nature 


1 ſeemeld to fuffer with him. The earth ſhook ; the 


* rocks were ſplit; the graves were thrown open; 


- #the vait. of the temple was rent; and the light of 


5 4 day withdrew itſelf, This * KEE eying. as 


F* no one ever died,” 
In the firſt Edition of theſe übung had, in this 
paſſage, inſerted words which intimated that Chriſt, 


After hanging ſome time on the croſs, had diſmiſſed 


himſelf from life. But Dr. Prieſtley's remarks in lis 
Seventh Lexter have convinced tne, that the language 
of the dae w. gpg, gives hg pos + e ge de fuch: 


+ fag 


= 


72 


NOTE 6G. P. . 
„ nov that ſome time or other Dr, um 


1 will have the godd nes to explain himſelf on this 
4 ſubject; (Chris julxing the Murlu) and when he 
2 dbes, 1 hope he will farther ſhew, how much leſs 


«than is commonly believed, we are to — by 


— ruiſing — fri the dead,” 


Dr, Prieſtley has, in his Ninth Letter, p. 140, been 


ne es in liformecietTavenaguetet fn 


qheſe'words; and it is incumbent upon me to ley it 


APPENDIX. wr 5 


He firſt of all intimates, that though Chriſt might 
want ſufficient power fo raiſe the world from the 
dead and to judge it at the time of his aſcenſion, he 
might acquire it in the long interval between his 
aſcenſion and fecond coming.“ When you ob- 
e ſerve (fays he, p. 143,) that his qualifications for 
« diſcharging this office muſt, on the Socinian Hy- 
« potheſis, have been acquired ſuddenly, you over- 


look the Tong interval between his aſcenſion and 


00 ſecond coming, in which you cannot ſuppoſe that 
« he is learning and doing nothing.“ This implies 
that beings may, by progreſſive improvements, acquire 
an increaſe of knowledge and power which may qua- 
lify them for an office (ruling and judging a world, 
and recovering it from death) which; according to 
my ideas, is equivalent to the formation of a world. 

And may we not: reckon that what will be the effect 


of the future improvement of ſome beings, is now the 


effect of the paſt improvements of other beings—No- 
thing ſurely, but too narrow ideas of the extent and 


antiquity of the intellectual creation can ee | 


any doubts on this ſubject. 


But Dr. Prie/tley has not choſen to lay Sed tels g 


on this obſervation, nor does it ſeem conſiſtent with 
his opinions that he ſhould. —He, therefore, obſerves 
that Chriſt being merely an inſtrument of God's 

power in raiſing the world from the dead and judging 
it, a man, as impotent as ourſelves, may as well be 


made this inſtrument as any ſuperior being. - . 
e | Letters 


2 = ” ol 
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Letters to Dr. Price, P. 142. As to the 1 f 
« you will hardly ſay that Chriſt will hereafter raiſe 
& the den by any other power than that by which he 
e raiſed them when he was on earth; and this, you 
© have acknowledged, not to have been by any power | 
4c properly his own, but that of his Father, who 


| +” M0 was in him, or acted by him. And in the fame 


ec manner you cannot deny, both that he was in, or 
« acted by, other mere men. For ſome of the old 
s prophets raiſed the dead before Chriſt, as did the 
de apoſtles after him. F rom this circumſtance, there- 

fore, we are not obliged to infer that Chriſt was of 
a nature ſuperior to that of man. 

«© Chriſt is alſo ſaid to judge the world. But a 
es ever knowledge may be requiſite to his doing this, 
«© may be as eaſily imparted by God, as the power of 
« raiſing the dead. 

_« If we interpret the ſcriptures by what; you 
“ muſt acknowledge that this office of judging the 
« world, in whatever it conſiſts, and i in whatever man- 
<« ner it be diſcharged, is no more peculiar to Chriſt 

« than that of raiſing the dead. Our Saviour himſelf 

4 ſays, Matt, xix. 28. Verily 1 2 unto you, that ye who 
4 have followed me in the regeneration, when the Son of 
4%. Man ſhall fit on the throne of his ln, ye alſo ſhall ft 
ec upon twelve thrones, Judging the nwelve tribes of ljrael, 
« And the apoſtle Paul ſays, 1 Cor. vi. 2. Do ye not 


« know that the 8 Hail Judge the world Know ye not 
E. b that 
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te that we ſhall judge angels? Whatever ſuperiority to 
4K angels is ever ſaid to be given to Chriſt, is here ſuf- 
6 ficiently intimated to be given to all chriſtians. For 
the perſon judging is certainly e to the perſon 
ce ;udged. | | | 
6 Vou may ſay, that we are to 5 udderfiand the term 
1 judging literally with reſpect to Chriſt; but figura- 
« tively with reſpe& to his diſciples; But this is 
« quite arbitrary; and unauthorized. Judging the 
« world, therefore; is no proof of a nature ſuperior to 


te that of a man. Nay, fo far is this buſineſs of ;udg- 
« ;ng from being conſidered as a proof of a ſuperior na- 


« tyre, that our Saviour himſelf repreſents it as pecu- 
« liarly proper to him as a man. John iv. 27: And 


& hath given him authority to execute judgment alſo, becauſe : 

te he is the ſon of man. Not ſo the Arian will ſay, but 

« becauſe he is the Son of God, and was fo before all 

& worlds; But this is being wiſe above what 7s written. 
In this manner it is eaſily ſhewn, that, whatever 


&« glory, or power, is attributed to Chriſt in the ſcrip- 
« tures, the ſame in kind, if not in degree, is afctibed . 
© to all his diſciples, and eſpecially his apoſtles. In- 
* deed, this is fully aſſerted in general, but very ex- 
e preſſive terms, by our Saviour himſelf in his laſt 9 


„ ſolemn prayer, in which he ſays, John xvii. 22. 
& Aud the glory which thou gaveſi me, T have given them, 
ce that they may be one, as we are one, The apoſtle Paul 
« alſo ſays, Rom, viii. 17. And if children then heirs, | g 
| Ce Bo | ; j 
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« heirs of God, and joint heirs with Chrift ; if 2 be _ 5 


e we ſuffer with him, that we may be glorified together, 
From this it is impoſſible to collect any idea of dif- 
e ference, except in precedence of Beings of the ſame 
ce rank. On this idea Chriſt is ſtiled our elder brother, 


c But how could he be conſidered as our brother, if he 


<« was our maker? The difference would be far too 
great to admit of any ſuch compariſon. 

« There muſt always be great uncertainty in the 
5 interpretation of prophecies not yet fulfilled, We 


e cannot, therefore, expect to underſtand what is 
* meant by the phraſe judging the world by Chriſt, or 
« by the ſaints z but it is very poffible that it may be 


« ſomething very different from what the literal mean- 
ing of the words would convey to us. | Perhaps 
<< neither the ſaints, nor Chriſt, will then diſcover any 
« greater diſcernment of characters than all men, even 


<« thoſe who ſhall then be judged, will be. poſſeſſed 
of; in conſequence of which every perſon preſent 


© may be ſatisfied, from his own inſpection, as it were, 
| © that every character i is juſtly diſcriminated, and the 
& condition of all perſons properly determined; all 


66 having the ſame intuitive knowledge of themſelves, 


"'-< and of each other; all equally judging from the 
4 appearances which will then be preſented to them. 
4% Indeed, a general conviction of the equity of the 


- « proceedings of that great day, ſeems to require this 


Ln general knowledge. | 
« You 
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« You expreſs. much ſurprize. at the Socinian in- 
cc terpretation of the ſcriptures, and I, in my turn, 
ce cannot help expreſſing ſome ſurprize, that the 
« compariſon of ſome prophetic phraſes of ſcripture 
c with the fulfilment of them, ſhould not have led 
« you to ſuſpect that much leſs than the words liter- 
« ally intimate may be intended by what is ſaid of the 
66 world being judged by Chriſt, I ſhall recall to 
c your attention two prophecies, as they may he 
* termed, of this kind. 
„When God appointed Jeremiah to be a prophet, 
{ he ſaid, Jer. i, 10. See, I have this day ſet thee over 
& the nations, and over the kingdoms, to root out, and to 
& pull down, and to deflroy, and to throw down, to 
Fc build and to plant. Do not theſe phraſes, literally 
#6 interpreted, imply that as' much power was given 
e to Jeremiah i in this world, as is ever ſaid to be given 
* to Chriſt in the next? And yet we are ſatisfied, 
* that all that was meant by them was, that by him | 
© God would ſignify his intentions concerning what | 
&« he would do with reſpe& to various nations in the 
& neighbourhood of Judea; and that Jeremiah, per- 
e ſonally dee had no more FI than any 
ff other man, i 
“Our Lord ſaid o Peter, 3 xvi. 19. Iwill give 
© unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven, and whatſo= 
e ever thou ſhalt bind on earth ſhall be bound in heaven, and 
L wayne thou alt looſe on earth „ Pall be looſed in bea 
8 c i | hs FR 
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i ines, To appearance, this was giving Peter mare 
* power than was given to Jeremiah. But if we 
ce conſider what was actually done hy Peter, and the 
other apoſtles (for the ſame power is elſewhere 
ce given to them all) we ſhall find that much leſs was 
- © intended by this phraſeology, than the literal im- 
cc port might lead us to imagine. Fs | 
l Interpregers differ with reſpect to its meaning, 
= But it is evident that, at the moſt, it could only 
de mean the apoſtle” s being empowered to ſignify the 
4 will of God, and to pronounce what be would do; 
ce ag when Peter paſſed. ſentence upon Simon, Acts 
4c viii. 20. and upon Saphira. For theſe are the greateſt 
ec acts of power that we ever find to have been exer- 
et ciſed by Peter, or any of the apoſtles. But this 
ce was no power of their own, Neither, therefore, 
are we authorized, from the language of ſcripture, - 
4 to infer that Chriſt will hereafter exerciſe any 
ic more power than he did on earth, which way 
ce no more than any other man, aided as be was by 
& God, might have exerciſed.” 
Thi Dr. Prieſtley 8 account of Chrift's 8 
torial kingdom, and the high character he ſuſtains as 
the preſent governor and future judge of mankind, and 
their deliverer from death by that energy by which (St. 
5 Paul tells us) he is able to ſubdue all things to himſelf. 
| And the reſult of chis explanation ſeems to be, that as, 
> while on earth, Chriſt was no more (excluſive of in- 
ſpiration) than one of the common peccable and unen- 
Jlightened men of his * or as Dr. Prieſtley ſpeaks, 


cc p. 1725 
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* p. 172, te Som ef Foſeph and Mary, poſſeſſed of no 
« natural advantages over his father Joſeph, or any 
e other man in a ſimilar ſituation of life in Jadea. So 
now in heaven he is no more than virtuous Chriſtians 
are to be, nor does he poſſeſs any peculiar authori+ 
ty; nor will he hereafter, in raiſing the world from 
the dead and judging it, exerciſe any power which 
the individuals themſelves then raifed and judged, will 
not be equally capable of exerciſing *. | 
Such is the genuine Socinian JoAririe according to 
this diſtinguiſhed writer; and | feel ſome ſatisfaction 
in thinking that I have been the means of bringing it 
out to public notice, Dr. PRIESTLEY intimates that 
it has given an alarm to ſome Socinians or (as he chuſes 
to call them) Unitarians. But probably they will, (as 
he obſerves, p. 155) ſoon be reconciled to it, and find 
their alarm to be founded on mere prejudice, It is in 
truth, the only Socinian doctrine that I could adopt, 
were I to relinquiſh wy preſent ſentiments without re- 
x» Ts rejecting 


* From Dr. Prigſtley's letters to the Tews lately pybliſhed, it 
Appears that he expects a ſecond Meſſiah, who is to be not a ſuffer - 
ing, but a conquering Meſſiah. But he has not ſufficiently ex- 
plained himſelf on this ſubject. The firſt Meſſiah, having for 
his ſervices been exalted to all powver in heaven and earth, and 
made Lord of the dead and living ; and all mankind being, at 
his future ſecond coming, to be raiſed from death at his com- 
mand, and to fland befure his judgment ſeat to receive the things. 
they have done in the body, it is not poſſible to avoid enquiring 
| whether the conquering Meſſiah is to participate in theſe high, 
powers; and if not, what reaſon there can be for placing him 
ſo far below, his predeceſſor.— I am ſenfible, however, that this 
enquiry cannot appear important to - thoſe (if there be any 
ſuch) who think with De, Prieftley tha Chriſt poſſeſſes na 
ow powers | 


jecting Chriſtianity: And in my opinion, De. 
PRIESTLEY has ſhewn his ſuperior ſenſe in diſcerning 
as well as his ſuperior candour in-acknowledging, that 
to this, in order to render it a rational and conſiſtent 
doctrine, it muſt be reduced. 1 will add, that if 
(as I think). it cannot be thus reduced without ei- 
ther torturing the ſcriptures or renouncing their 
authority, it ought to be given up; for I muſt 
have leave to repeat here what I have ſaid in 
p. 146, &c. that the creation of an unigue among 
men for no purpoſe, which a comman man might not 
have anſwered ; ; and his ſudden elevation, for no ſer- 
vice which a common man might not have performed, 
to ſuch a ſtation at God's right hand, ſuch authority 
in heayen and earth, ſuch dominion over angels and 
men, and ſuch a power to reſcue a world from death, 
: and to diſpenſe future rewards and puniſhments, as 
the Scriptures have been hitherto underſtood by all 
Chriſtians to declare, I ſay, I muſt be allowed 9 
call this an abſurd and incredible doctrine. 


N O * H. N. g. 

John vi. 32. Does this offend you ? What aud if 5 Je 
fl fee the fon of man aſcend up where he Was before ? Sh 

E muſt think this text as decifive a declaration of 
Chriſt's pre-exiſtence by himſelf as words can well ex- 
preſs.— Grotius gives the following interpretation of 
it.— A. acanorca 7 1) Ta orie. In cœlum ubi ante fait, 
© N C un Het Tpog Tov cov ; nam Dei regio cœlum. 
5 Tribuit Cbriſtus fibi quod ro N convent : Druid me 
cum et animum et corpus ſeorſim ſoleamus appellare vol 
nis docabulo, &c. The meaning is, that, as we ſome- 
times aſcribe to our bodies what is true only of our 


* 


4. 


fouls, fo our Lord here dined that to be true of bim 
ſelf which was true only of the Abe, or the Divinity 
that was united to him and dwelt in him, —lo other 
inſtances, (as particularly, our Lord's ſaying that he 
knew not the time of the laſt judgment) commenta- 
tors give a contrary interpretation z z-and tell us, that 
he aſſerted that not to be true of himſelf which wal 
true of the Divinity within him. It is well known 
that the learned and excellent Dr. Lardner was a 
zealous Socinian. He explains this text by ſaying, 
« That our Lord intended by it only to intimate 
ee that he ſhould not be always perſonally preſent 
ee with the Jews to whom he ſpoke, but ſhould leave 
5 them,” But had he meant no more, would he not 
have ſtopped at the words aſcend. up, without adding 
z obere he was before. The Socinian writer who, (in 
the Commentaries and Eſſays publiſhed by the Sa» 
ciety for promoting the knowledge of the Scriptures, 
P. 403.) gives this account of Dr. Lardner's inter- 
pretation of this text explains it himſelf by obſerving, „ 
that as Chtiſt, by ſaying that he came down from hea- 71 F 
ven, meant only that he had received a commiſſion 
from God to teach mankind, it is not to be imagin- 
c ed that he would teach his pre-exiſtence by ſuch 
&« a dark intimation as this, and eſpecially when one 
„ clauſe of it could not be true in its literal ſenſe; 
« for at the time, the ſon of man never had been in 
„ heaven, though the words ſeem to affirm it.“ 
The good and amiable Mr. Linpsey ſays (in his 
SEQUEL, P. 221.) that Chriſt's aſcending to heaven 
where he was before, means his aſcending to God 
from whom he had before received his commiſſion ; 
| and 
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and he paraphraſes theſe words in the following man- 
ner: © You (Fews) conſider only my preſent mean 
& external appearance and parentage, 'But I have a 
de higher deſtination and dignity. bat and if ye ſhall 
„ ſee the fon. of man aſcend up where he was before? - 
„ That is; when you ſhall ſee me go up to heaven 
c to God where I was before; that is, from whom 
I haye received my inſtructions and authority; 
& you will then underſtand this language that I now 
% hold with you, and believe me to be the Meſſiah,” 
Mr. Linpsty adds, Thus our Lord might ſay, 
ge that he had been in heaven before he aſcended thither, 
« as, in the manner explained under the two fore- 
„ going heads (ſee Sue! from P. 210 to 219.) he 
« ſaid of himſelf that he wax in heaven, in the boſom 
© of the Father, even whilſt upon earth. And all 
« that he intended by theſe expreſſions, was, that 
ee he was inſpired with a knowledge of the ſecret 
de will and defigns of Almighty God, _ commil-. 
FE ſioned to teach them to men, 
Were I (what ſome of my beſt friends wiſhto ſee me) 
4 Sorinian, Iſhould, probably, in this caſe, inſtead of 
ſeeming to reſiſt a plain text, either give it up and 
den a difficulty ; or, with a magnanimous openneſs, 
ke that of Dr. Prieſtley (in objecting to the autho- 
rity of Moſes and St, Paul, and denying the ſtory of 
the miraculous conception and the immaculateneſs 
of our Lord's character) queſtion the propriety of 
building an article of faith of ſuch magnitude, on 
the correctneſi of John? s recollection and repreſenta- 
r Lord's language. 
n 77 nguage. NOTE 


F oy 

rn 

Phil, f ii. 5. & . Mo being in the form of God, c. 

emptied himſelf, and took on bim thy form of a ſervant, 

and was maile in the likeneſs of nen; and being found in 
faſhion as a man, humbled himſelf to death, &c, 

In anſwer to the enquiryz when was it, after en - 
tering on his public miniſtry, that Chriſt emptied 
bimſelf of the form God, and took vn him the form 
of a ſervant and the faſhion of a man The Sociniqa 
writers ſay, that he did this 4* when he laid aſide his 
t extraordinary powers, and ceaſed to work miracles.” 
—But when was this done ?—Certainly, not till the 
very day on which he was crucified ; for in the morn» 
ing of that day he appeared as great as ever by ſtrike - 
ing an awe into the hand of ſoldiers who were ſent to 

_ apprehend him, which made them fall ta the ground, 
prieſt's 8 wounded by Peter, at the ſame time de 
claring that he was in poſſeſſion of power to procure, 
if he pleaſed, the attendance of an army from Heaven : 
to defend him. After this he did indeed ceaſe to work 
miracles, and made no reſiſtance. But was this paſe 
ſive ſtate into which he voluntarily put himfelf for a 
few hours, that form of a ſervant, that faſhion of 2 
man which St. Paul meant in this paſſage? Was it 
that povefty for which he exchanged ſplendor and 
- opulence in order to make us rich, 2 Cor. viii. g.? 
It is ſurpriſing this can be imagined, Dr. Prie/tley 
muſt be of a different opinion; for according to him, 
the ſuppoſition. that Chriſt had any power either to 
avoid or mitigate his ſufferings would © refle@ the 

: 6 greateſt 
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56 . diſhonour upon his charecker, and have a 

c very bad effect on his example, by creating a ſuſpi- 
ec cion that he did not ſuffer as others ſuffer, and that 
et he might have even ſhortened his ſufferings by diſ- 
« mifling himſelf from life ſooner-than it could haye 
© naturally happened, and thus authoriſing ſuicide.” 
dee Letters, p. 130. Elſewhere, however, (p. 139) Dr. 
Briftley ſpeaks of his ** ceafing to exert his power of 

cc working miracles, when he voluntarily yielded 

c himſelf up to the power of his enemies, though by 
& praying to his father he might have procured le- 
6 gions of Angels to reſcue him.“ Does not this 
imply that he could have avoided his ſufferings? How 
is this conſiſtent with his not being, as Dr. Prieſtley 
ſays in the ſame page, in the ſmalleſt degree joftru- 
mental in working his miracles? Could he ceaſe to 
exert a power he never had? Or could his laying aſide 
a power in the exerciſe of which he was not in the 
ſmalleſt degree inſtrumental, be the merit for which 
St. Paul ſays he was rewarded with a name that is 
above every name? Would it not have been abſurd 
to ſpeak of St. Paul's diveſting himſelf of the power 
of working miracles, and of his merit on that ac- 


count? In truth, Chriſt with reſpect to his power | 


of working miracles, as well as in other reſpects, ap- 
_ Pears to have been unſpeakably diſtinguiſhed from 
other prophets. The Gofpel Hiſtory gives us reaſon 
for believing, that he poſſeſſed it more permanently, 


as well as in a higher degree, through that Spirit 05 


1 dl was give him without as . 
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